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Midsummer Fiction Number 


featuring 
SHORT STORIES by 


William Faulkner, John O’Hara, Caroline Gordon and 
Nash Buckingham, Bernice Kenyon, and 
Stephen Clarke 


IS REDFERN STILL ALIVE? 


(N 
a Conclusion of Desmond Holdridge’s Story 
oor of His Search for the Missing Flyer 
a COMMON SENSE 
mi ABOUT INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
a te By Janet Mabie 
a A PATH FOR LIBERALS 
» By Nathaniel Peffer 


THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS TRICK 
By Arthur Train 
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More Goods for More People 


N 1900, not one family in a hundred owned a horse and buggy; today, three out of 
four have cars. One family in thirteen had a telephone; now, one family in two. In 
1900, modern plumbing and central heating were luxuries—less than 500,000 homes had 
electricity—radio and electric refrigeration were unknown. Today, 21 million homes 
are wired; 7 million families own electric refrigerators; 22 million have radio receivers. 


In 1921, a Mazpa lamp cost 45 cents; it now costs 15 cents. You receive 80 per cent more 
light for your dollar because of greatly increased lamp efficiency and a lower average 
electric rate for the home. General Electric research developed these lower-cost lamps, 
helped devise more economical ways of generating and distributing electricity—to 
bring better light to more people at less cost. 


Today, electricity is vital to industry, for the manufacture of most goods—from bath- 
tubs to textiles, foods to furnaces—to meet the increasing needs and the purses of millions. 
In this progress, G-E research and engineering have ever been in the forefront. And still, 
in the Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, General Electric scientists continue the 
search for new knowledge—from which come savings, new industries, increased employ- 
ment, more goods for more people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 


dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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y Books for Your Library 
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@ Carl Carmer on New York State. . 
novel of the Civil War. . 


. Margaret Mitchell’s new 
. James Truslow Adams reviews The Reign of 





& 


CLK fe 


Queen Elizabeth. . . . Novels by Jules Romains and Aldous Huxley. . . . 
Manuel Komroff’s Waterloo. . . . Poems by Stephen Vincent Benét. 


BD BIEL EERIE RES 


NEW YORK STATE 


ListEN FOR A Lonesome Drum. By Carl 
Illustrated by Cyrus LeRoy Bald- 
Rinehart. $3. 


Carmer. 
Farrar & 


Reviewed by Alfred Kazin 


ridge. 


Mr. Carmer has returned at last to his own, 
York State, where soothsayers dot 
folks do say that those 


his native 
the landscape, and 


drums you hear in the valleys marched a 
British officer to his death long ago. York 
State, of course, has nothing to do with the 


big, wicked city: Forty-second Street is as 
foreign to it as is the Nevsky Prospect. York 
State means the Storm Country and the Land 
of the the rich, 


placid river-country, where the 


Frozen Flame; it means 
Palisades are 


of York 


u must visit a spell at Chautauqua 


big and brown; to catch the flavor 
State y 
with the 


“on the turtle’s 


culture-lovers, and then go north 
back,” touching at the big 
cities that squat by the Great Lakes; or east 
Country and the 
Mr. 


ind with such 


Genesee 
Finger Bear Path Road. 
Carmer has caught that flavor, 


simplicity and nearness to York State earth 


again, through the 


Lakes, down the 


make his notebook a 





as t Variation on t 


casual book, but 


American theme. It is a 


warm-hearted, full of legends and tokens 


yarns swapped over a glass of beer at Ithaca, 
where Cornell scientists told him the tale of 
the murderous philologist who had only one 
big toe; and memories of a night spent with 
State Troopers, and of the visit to Bill Clark, 
rattlesnakes for a living, and of 


who hunts 


Chief Cornplanter, him the Indian 


York 


who gave 


version otf Genesis. And _ sinc State is 


mystic country, there are related experiences 
with miracle-workers in overalls, with time 
off for another story about the infamous 


remnants of the Oneida 
once shocked the 


devoted to the 


Loomis Gang, or the 


Community, which good 


burghers, but is now manu 
facture of silverware. It is all here, and all 
or walk, ride or fly, to 
After reading Mr 
will, for it 


local jin 


who read may run 
find out for 


book, they 


themselves. 
Carmer’s probably 
lends comfort to that indefatigabl 


goist: an upstate New Yorker. 


THE BONNY BLUE FLAG 


WIND. 
Macmillan. $3. 


Reviewed by 


GONE WITH THE By Margaret Mitchell 


Lewis Walker 


fitting that, with the pass 
ing of Mary Johnston, whose novels, The Le 


It is peculiarly 





Roll and Cease Firing, are perhaps the greatest 


evocations of the embattled Confederacy from 


the pen of any writer, woman or man, ther 
should straightway arise a new woman novel- 
ist to pick up the Flag and carry 
it gloriously onward. For, with her first 
novel, the Book-of-the-month for July, Miss 


Mitchell takes her place among the leading 


sonny Blue 





historical novelists of the nation and _ steps 


far ahead of those of her sex who have writ- 
South in Civil 
decade that 
Wind 
the planta- 
Scarlett 


skin, daugh 
t 


ten about the travail of the 


War days and the triply 

followed. The 

-Atlanta and 
O'Haras, 


“magnolia-white” 


tragic 

, 
scene of Gone with the 
Tara,’ 


lived 


is Georgia 

tion of the where 
O'Hara of the 
ter of an Irish father—‘‘a clever Mick on 
make” the old 


aristocracy. 


he 
and a woman of Georgia 
novel is the 
Southern tales—the 


defiance to Mr. 


The course of action of the 


familiar one of similar 


chivalry gather and breathe 


Lincoln: war comes and the young men 


ride away to victory after victory but some- 
other the dam-yankees won't stay 
then Sherman comes and white 
ticoed mansions go up in fi 


how or 
por- 


umes: the war ends 


licked: 
and a ruthless, rapacious gang of scoundrels 
/ 


appear from the north, to feed upon the 


of the 


much new t 


vanquished Confederacy. 


here, although the 


eding bod 
Nothing very 
irticular plight of besieged and _ fire-swept 
Atlanta has never been described so vividly. 


No, it is in her characters, more than in her 


scene and action—although they both are 
superb—that Miss Mitchell has written a 
novel of trul wreat statur 


Wilkes, 


husband, and the 


Scarlett O'Hara, her friend Melani 
Ashley Wilkes, Melani 
amazing scoundrel Rhett Butler 





it is because 


of these four great characters that the 


novel 
lives and moves through its 1036 pages. 
Scarlett O'Hara is one of that 


delightful company of Bad Women of fiction. 


small but 


Thrice she was married, the first 


fit of romantic pique to a shadow; 


time in a 
and inar- 


ticulate cava'ier who rides away to the war 


and is killed: then to a loyal clod who can 





help her in a financial way and whom 


leads indirectly to his death: and finally t 
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LR 


man who reall fathomed r 


and depths—the arch-rascal Rhett 


the only 
heights 

Butler. But Scarlett O'Hara's truest love was 
} 
T 


herself, and next to herself money and la 
Despite its great length and its occasional 
word too lk ng. 


novels men- 


melodramatics it is not a 
Moreover, with the two 
tioned at the 
one of the few honest and believable nove 


along 
beginning of this review it is 


ls of 


the old South ever written. 


ENGLAND AND ELIZABETH 


Tue REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 1555-1603, 
By J. B. Black. Oxford 
Reviewed by James 
volume so far published 
History of 
Press and 


5 
Press. $5. 


Truslow Adams 


This is the third 


new fourteen-volume 





projected by the Oxtord 


signed to cover that history from the Ror 





present day. It is a schol 
book, and { 


period to the 





but rather disappointing 


general reader will lack the inter of 





Strachey's vivid Elizabeth 
fessor Neale’s sounder Oucen Elizabeth. lt 1s 
, 


the history of a period and not of a life, a 


much concerning the Queen herself, such as 


the Leicester and Essex incidents, is lig 


sketched. To treat all aspects of such a peri 








in 4 pages requires much condensation 
and skill in selection. The author states that 
in view of the difficulties, he has adopted a 
compromise between topical and chronolog 
cal treatment but it seems to the revi 

he has ta between two stools. 7 
portion 1 irtly chronological, the mide 

tion topica ind then tl first thon 
used again but not successtu Essex ¢ 
for exampl before we reach the ¢ 

mn Irish affairs! As a result, the charact i 
life of the Queen do not emerge clearly, 
the treatment of other topics leaves a 


blurred and contused impression. Apart 
nstruction, the st 1 
olor, though the period is one of th 
jorful in English history. 
On the other hand, there is much of int 

and the reader who thinks a 


1936 new will be surpris 


n the volume, 
the problems of 

by the modernity of some of those cropping 
reign of the great Queen, suc 


graduated taxation according t 


up during the 





as those of 


wealth; the growth of hindrances to foreig 


trade; the crisis in agriculture; the widespr 


unemployment; the increase in cri 


surprising “dearth amid plenty” except 


t 


he rich; the thriving trades in cosmetic 


fumes, and lip-sticks; the extravagan 


1 
Ire 1 living he “| ‘ ‘ n 
dress anc ving of the lower Classes a 


the development of the “new architectur 


largely based on the increased use of g 
and demand for sunshine. 


The series as a whole promises to be i 


portant as providing an elaborate history ‘ 


} 


England based on the very latest scholarshi 


: (Continued on page 5) 
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The First Novel in Four 
Years by the Author of 


POINT COUNTER POINT 
and BRAVE NEW WORLD 


























LDOUS HUXLEY'’S new novel — “as 
brilliant as anything else he has ever 
written,” says Dorothy Canfield—might well 
be described as a modern portrayal of good 
and evil. Here, in all its futility, its sexual 
excesses, its evasion of the realities of life — 
is the modern world and the modern man 
and woman. 

Readers know the brilliance, the penetra- 
tion, the remorseless power with which 
Aldous Huxley sets his stage. He gives us a 
portrait of homo sapiens or insapiens that is 
unlike the work of any other novelist, living 


or dead. His book is by turns frightening 
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and fascinating, and always cast in a mold 
of English prose beauty beyond addition or 
subtraction. 

But there is more to this novel. In his 
earlier work, Huxley has held up this lunatic 
globe to laughter and ridicule. Here, for the 
first time, he states the cause of hope, justice 
and peace for the intelligent man. It is the 
problem of Good and Evil in its manifold 


as pects. 


And the novel closes with a vision of a 
future made secure by peace, compassion and 


human understanding. 
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‘*Fine statement of the liberal case. . . 
“A brilliant and convincing book.”’ 


EVER THE WINDS BLOW 


by Elliott Merrick 


A searching novel of modern life, its material and social problems, by the 
author of True North. A novel that strikes to the very heart of American 


THE WAR OF 
THE GUNS 


Western Front, 1917-1918 


by Aubrey Wade 


This graphic description of war 


life by an artillery soldier is illus- 
trated with 120 photographs from 
British, Australian, American, 
and German sources, many of 
them previously unpublished. 
$3.00 


Illustrated 


KINGS OF THE COURT 


by Edward C. Potter, Jr. 


For the first time an authoritative history of tennis has 
been written and the stories of the great players told. No 
player or spectator can afford to miss this book. 
Illustrated by photographs and drawings 


THE MODERN ANGLER 


Including the Solunar Theory of Fishing 
by John Alden Knight 


“A valuable and interesting contribution to the art... . 
Altogether a wise and stimulating book.’’ The Sportsman 


$3.00 


$2.75 





THE LAST PURITAN 





by George Santayana 


A best seller for six months 


‘‘Mr. Santayana’s style in its richness and delicacy, his mind in its fertility and acuteness, his 
wit and his humor are things of which there is no tiring." 


‘*Since Henry James there has been no American novel so rich in thought and analysis.”’ 


Henry Hazlitt in The Nation. $2.75 


THE LIVING JEFFERSON 


by James Truslow Adams 


youth, its trials and joys in the life of today. 





Drama Sensations in Book Form 


Idiot's Delight 


by Robert E. Sherwood 


Pulitzer Prize Winner 


Victoria Regina 
A Dramatic Biography 
by Laurence Housman 


Ethan Frome 


Dramatized 


by Owen and Donald Davis 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


“A magnificent play. . . . 
Wise, witty, exciting, sa- 
tiric, and tragic."’ 
Saturday Review of 
Literature. $2.00 


““Read the book and you 
will realize why Victoria 
came to epitomize the 
ideal of an empire.”’ 
New York Times. $3.50 


“Edith Wharton's story 
proves one of the finest of 
American plays.’’ Robert 
Garland in The New York 
World Telegram. $2.50 


fair and intelligent and persuasive.”’ 





“It is an indictment of dictatorships everywhere, and will bring strength to liberals in this hour of need."’ 
Richmond Times Dispatch 
Philadelphia Record 


Second Printing. $3.00 


Charleston Post. 





$2.50 


She Wrote It All Down 


by Mary Ames Cushman 
Illustrated by photographs 


“A unique and enchanting book... .One mar- 
vels at the distinction of style shown by so young 
a writer."’ The Buffalo Times 
*““Charmingly old-fashioned and naive.”’ 

New York Sun. $2.00 


Farm on the Hill 
by Madeline Darrough Horn 


Illustrated in color by GRANT WOOD 


“These pictures provide an experience in art ap- 
preciation very valuable for the modern child.” 
The New York Times 


‘Just the right volume...for children... . 
Here is a book worthy of anyone's library, a treas- 
ure for days present and future."’ 

Detroit Free Press. $2.00 


at all bookstores 


London Times 
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(Continued from page 2) 
MORE MEN OF GOOD WILL 


Tue EartH TREMBLES. By Jules Romains. 
Translated from the French by Gerard Hop- 
kins. Knopf. $3. 


Reviewed by Lloyd W. Eshleman 


Jules Romains'’s epical-Men of Good Wal 
as the World 


sounds wore dynamic note 
War approaches. The present translation in- 
dudes Flood Warning and The Powers That 
Be, bringing the narrative through the Pari- 
sian General Strike of 1910 and the Agadir 
Cnsis Of 1911. Seventy-one chapters, two sum- 
maries, and an annotated “index” of char- 
re arranged in such a way that any 


acters are 
reader can tollow this intensely personal his- 
tory of mpe rsonal 
read the preceding volumes. If Burnett's His- 


forces without having 

















tory of My Own Time had been more fictional 
it would not have been dissimilar to Ro- 
ait Romains’s genius seems to possess 
tinct f realism, logic, epic quality and 
narrat ability that recall Flaubert, France, 
Verg d Herodotus. One can be sure that 
these influences have worked in Jules Ro- 
mains, although one need not admit that they 
ha wen reborn, necessarily. 
7 hern suburbs of Paris, its workers, 
. car and political aspirants, are first in- 
his 
nee dicated. Gurau, the politician, forms a thread 
Arounc hich are woven the events in th 
75 liv ores of representative people: Lau 
B® lerque discovering intrigue, the little Fran- 
| leaving the dark comfort of the womb, 
ational magnates combining, and 
scor and millions) of other people living 
blindly, uneasily, in quest of happiness, se- 
curity, political influence, sexual relationships, 
and al! the virtues and vices of their kind. 
The Earth Trembdles is an inspiring frag 
ch a Vast panorama of well-meaning 
ord anity groping blindly and = ignorantly 
00 t the misunderstood chaos of a new 
and terrifying century, a project that could 
have been executed only by a poet and logi- 
cian. Although it, like the work of which 
it forms a part, may not become a popular 
Classic t is certainly one of the few novels 


that can be counted upon to en- 


NON-CONTINUOUS NOVEL 


EvE Gaza. By Aldous Huxley. Har- 
Brothers. $2.50. 
erlewed Harold Stearns 
In a brief introductory note to his book 
Mr. Hux savs: the narrative in- 
stead of being a continuous chronological 
sequence consists, so to speak, of a counter 
point four narratives of different epochs 
of the ‘s life, from childhood at the be- 
ginning the century to middle age at the 
Present time. These narratives wind in and 
out of one another, so that an event of 1902 
May be llowed by one of 1933, the one 
throwing light on the other. The system 
sounds more complicated than in fact it is. 
The cine has accustomed people to the use 
B of similar methods.” 
S The answer to this, of course, is that the 








cinema ay well have accustomed us to 
imilar methods, but this does not, of itself, 
guarantee their success in prose narrative— 
even in such non-continuous, hop-skip-and- 
imp (sometimes backward) prose narrative 














as the modern novel. 
valid at least, this method is not so 
young as the cinema but as old as Laurence 
Sterne’s Shandy—and its justifica- 
tion lies, n.odernity or iconoclasm, 
but Nowhere is 
the pragmatic test more applicable than in a 
novelist's It not a 
of literary fitness and skill 


sense 


Tristram 


not in its 


solely in its effectiveness: 


method. is question ot 


standards, it is one 


in technique. If this method accomplishes its 


purpose—the primary part of which, we will 
all agree, is to hold the reader's interest— 
then criticism on the basis that the “form” 
is not conventional is quite irrelevant. The 
main point still is, as it always must be: Is 
ut mmferesting 

To me, at al -nts, the answer in the case 
of Eyeless in Gaza is just this: It is an inter- 
esting book in spots, but it is not interesting 
as a whole. I should be the last to deny the 
brilliant and amusing patches in Mr. Huxley's 
book, nor are th lacking in it some pence- 
trating character studies, as well as sly philo- 
sophical viewpoints (revealed more by im- 
plication than direct statement) which will 


delight the sophisticated. Dut basically it is 
not a novel at all. It is, nevertheless, worth 
reading. decidedly so: Within his peculia 
framework Mr. Huxley has written for us 
some fascinating short stories, even if at 
times it seems purely accidental and gratuitous 
that they happen to be about the same people. 


“POUR LA GLOIRE” 


Manuel Komroff. Coward 


John 


Cournos 


Mr. 


tar 


Komroff in his 
accomplished work 
And he 


reversing the 


has new 


novel written a more 


than Coronet is putting it mildly. 


has done it by completely 








method used in his earlier novel. Whereas 
there he attempted to show the events of cen- 
turics woven into a pattern held together by 
a kind ot symbolic fantasy, in aterloo he 
has taken a single episode, the swan song 
of Napoleon's career, and made a story of 
it which has all the reality of life. He has 
deromanticiz d ¢ Napoleon legend. To be 
sure, Tolstoy has done it before him in his 
own fashion. In War and Peace, however, the 
Emperor by no means appears as the chief 
protagonist, but rather as a pawn on a chess- 
board ot which he thinks he is master ma 
nipulating the pieces. In Komroff's novel he 
is the main character, old, flabby, all-too-hu 
man, not abov hishine of his own ult 
mate safety and well-being. From Waterloo 
he rides back to Paris, leaving behind his car 





riage, in W apparently he had plannex 
to make his escape in the event of defeat, to 
the merc vt the Prussians, one of whon 
became the fortunate possessor of the En 

peror’s extra uniform; its lining was found 
to contain a large quantity of unmounted 
diamonds! It is out of the sum of such his- 
torically accurate trifles that Napoleon's char 

acter emerges 


There is the inevitable moral which the 
reader may draw from the book: all vanit 
including the things done pour la gloire. Mr 
Komroff has the knack of seizing upon dra- 
matic moments and of making the most of 
them. Above all a tale-teller, he makes the 
narrative move swiftly along, and never for 


a moment does he allow its interest to lag. 


ymmtinued on page 11) 





Furthermore, in one 
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MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 
Books, stories, articles and 
marketed. Play, scenario ar 
Tue Writers’ Worksop, 
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WRITERS 

Inquire about America’s st fascinating literary 
club 
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HELP FOR POETS 


SALES ADVICE, PUBLICITY. INSTRUC- 
TION, REVISION, ARTISTIC LETTERING. 

S. ROMATKA, 
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BOOK SERVICE 

Any book—first editions, rare, or current—for the 
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What's a Vacation 
Without Books ? 


Between sets — while the duf- 
fers are duffing — after tea — 
between the swim and the 
sunburn — when it rains (it 
wi/l rain in summer, you 
know)— you'll have many a 
moment that a book will fill 
enjoyably. Don’t trust to 
chance — take the ones you 
want with you. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 


**Remember Them With Books” 























, pow is vacation time. 
Millions of people are 
away. Other millions are getting 
ready for trips—to mountains and 
seashore and lakes—to the coun- 
try or to foreign lands. 

Distance doesn’t matter any 
more. Your family may be scat- 
tered temporarily to the four 
winds—children at camp, mother 
visiting back home, father at the 
office—but all may be reunited 
again, instantly, by the simple 
calling of a number. 

The telephone helps in many 
ways to make your vacation 
happy and carefree. Say the 
word and it will run down to the 
store and do your last-minute 
shopping. Stop off at the railroad, 
bus or steamship office for infor- 
mation. Enable you to reserve 
hotel accommodations. Say good- 
bye to friends or carry a reassur- 
ing word of your safe arrival. 


Day or night you can be many 


places—quickly, efficiently, and 


at small cost—by telephone. 


OVERSEAS telephone rates to 


most countries are now reduced. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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B From Bull’s Foot 


By Caroline 


Livep at Coshock Plantation when 

I was a kid. That was in the old 

judge’s day. He was a fine old fel- 
low, weighed about two hundred and 
fifty pounds, with a Roman nose and 
white moustaches that always 
stained with tobacco juice. Knew dogs 
and bred some good ones in his time. 
Coshock Gleam, Randall’s Falcon, 
hock Prince, every one of those dogs 
came from the Coshock kennels and 
that 


were 
Cos- 


every one was a winner. He built 
Falcon strain up right from the ground. 
The head trainer was Uncle Joe Bur- 
den. They called him “Uncle” even in 
those days. A mountaineer, tall as the 
judge was short, bearded, hatchet-faced, 
with eyes that always reminded me 
of a gimlet. Some people said that it 
wasn't the Falcon strain that won the 
championships as much as Uncle Joe’s 
handling. He had a lot of tricks, all 
fight. Only man I ever knew that could 
§ half-way curb a bolting dog. 
| I can see him now, him and the 
judge, following the dc gs over that 
south field. The judge sort of limping 
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along—he was a’ fat man and had one 
game leg—Uncle Joe straight as an In- 
dian and rangy, keeping always a little 
ahead. Bob Randall, the judge’s boy, 
and I would be along too and we could 
hear ‘em talking. 

“Look at him, judge! D’y’ever see 
such action? Flits like a swallow.” 

And the judge, out of breath from 
the fast walking, snuffling through his 
moustaches: “Gits over the ground, 
Joe, but he ain’t got bird sense. Bird 
sense. That’s what it takes.” 

He’d been breeding those Falcon 
dogs for twenty years but I never heard 
him say a good word for any of ’em. 
“Speed demons. Don’t know B from 
Bull’s foot.” That’s what he always 
said about ‘em and they were too much 
dog for the average handler, no ques- 
tion about that. 

The judge let Uncle Joe have his 
way around the kennels but he always 
kept his eye on everything that was 
going on. Warm days in January when 
the dogs were still in training, he'd 
come down and take his place in that 


Buckingham 
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old split-bottom chair under the juniper 
tree. He’d sit there watching the dogs 
and smoking and Uncle Joe’d come up 
and tell him he was going to do this or 
that and the judge’d listen, nodding: 
“That's right, Joe,” or “You know bet 
ter'n I do, Sometimes he’d 
his pipe out of his mouth and spit: “No, 


Joe.” take 
dang it! You're all wrong.” 

Uncle Joe would usually talk him 
around to seeing things his way, but 
there was one day when he didn’t talk 
him around. One of those warm days 
we get somctimes in our country in 
February. The judge come down right 
after dinner and took his place on the 
south side of the kennels. I’d been rak- 
ing up some leaves in the yard and was 
pretty hot when I finished, so I dropped 
on the grass in the sun. Old 
Fancy—Falcon’s Fancy out of Tribu- 
lation’s Fact, and the most important 
matron in the kennels in those days— 
had curled herself up in a spot of sun 


in a corner of the enclosure, and the 


down 


judge was sitting there looking at her, 


mumbling to himself the way old men 
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do, when Uncle Joe came around the 
corner. 

The judge took his pipe out of his 
mouth. “Joe,” he said in that soft, 
mumbling voice of his, “I been thinkin’ 
about it and I’ve decided to breed 
Fancy to that Flash dog.” 

Trigger Flash he was talking about, 
a little pointer from out in Kansas who 
had surprised the talent by winning the 
All Age the year before. Uncle Joe 
shook his head now. “I don’t like that 
dog,” he said. “Don’t like his conforma- 
tion. Don’t like his action.” 

“He ain’t much to look at,” the judge 
said, “but he’s out there all the time, 
finding birds. And that’s what it takes.” 
He put his pipe in his pocket and got 
out a plug of tobacco. Then he took his 
knife out and cut off a chew, slow, like 
a man trying to make up his mind 
about something. “Joe,” he says, “I 
heard two men talking on the train the 
other day. One of ’em said he heard 
Judge Randall’s bitch won the National 
and the other one said that bitch never 
won no National, Uncle Joe Burden 
won the National.” 

Uncle Joe had taken out his knife, 
too, and was whittling. He laughed 
now, sort of short. “War’n’t a dog 
there in Fancy’s class.” 

The judge nodded. “For style and 
speed, yes. But she’d been out of the 
running long before the finish if you 
hadn’t buried her there for twenty 
minutes down side of that hill. You 
had outriders stashed, too, to get her 
back on the course if she bolted. I know 
your tricks.” He sort of hitched his 
chair forward and looked up at the 
trainer. “Joe, you're the greatest hand- 
ler in the world, but you ain’t got any- 
thing to handle—yet. Them Falcon 
dogs are all right for speed and style, 
but they don’t know B from Bull’s foot. 
I’m goin’ to fix that.” 

“How you goin’ to fix it?” 

“Brains,” the judge said, “and hand- 
lin’ sense. I’m goin’ to breed ’em back 
into that Falcon line.” 

“What you goin’ to do?” 

The judge’s voice was softer than 
ever. “I’m goin’ to start out by goin’ 
over your head. For the first time since 
we been together. . . . Joe, I’m goin’ 
to breed Fancy to that Kansas dog.” 

Uncle Joe stood there looking at him. 
I reckon he could have knocked him 
out like a baby, hard as nails as he was 
and the judge fat from soft living. But 


I remember it was Uncle Joe I felt sorry 
for that day. 

“If you do,” he says, “you and me 
are through.” 

The judge sat there nodding his head 
up and down. His mouth was open 
and he was panting a little. “I know it, 
Joe,” he said, “I was thinkin’ about 
that. Last night.” 

Uncle Joe nodded too, sort of slow. 
“All right, Clem Randall,” he says, 
“all right!” Then he whirls quick as 
an Indian and threw that knife straight 
at the judge. It missed him and sank 
quivering in the trunk of the juniper 
tree. The judge turned around and 
looked at it sort of surprised. Then he 
looked back. Uncle Joe was walking 
along the side of the run, past the 
sheds. As we watched he unfastened 
the gate and let himself out onto the 
big road. 

The judge heaved himself up in his 
chair. “Son,” he said, “you come over 
here and git that knife. Joe might want 
it when he comes back from his walk.” 

Uncle Joe never came back, though. 
A week or two afterwards we heard 
that he’d signed up with some rich 
Easterner, then later that he’d taken 
the man’s string to the prairies. 

The judge died that spring. Stroke 
of apoplexy. I figured that things would 
be different from then on and cinched 
the first job that came my way, travel- 
ling for a Memphis shoe firm. It took 
me out of the state and kept me on the 
road for the better part of ten years. I 
never was much of a letter writer and 
there wasn’t anybody left at Coshock 
to write letters to, anyhow, so I never 
heard how things were going till one 
day a letter forwarded from half a 
dozen places finally reached me in 
Memphis. It was from young Bob Ran- 
dall. He said he wished I'd stop by 
Coshock next time I was in Memphis. 
He had something to show me. 

Willow Springs is ninety miles from 
Memphis—right in the heart of the 
bird country. I thought I'd like to see 
those old fields once more so I borrow- 
ed a fellow’s car and rode out the next 
morning. There was nobody living at 
Coshock but Bob and his old aunt 
Lydia. The place was pretty dilapi- 
dated, holes in the gallery floor big 
enough to hide a horse in and the steps 
so shackledly you could hardly get up 
‘em. But Bob hardly let me get in the 
house. He took me straight to the ken- 
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nels. They was in the same place bu f 
mighty run down, the roof caved in § 
and the fencing of the runs patched § 
with boards and barbed wire in a way 
that would have made the old judge 
turn in his grave. F 

There were only half a dozen dogs 7 
in the kennels, one old half-blind bitch § 
and three or four derbies. I stood there 
looking at ’em and wondering what it 
was Bob had brought me down here to [ 
see and then all of a sudden I saw him, | 
A big lemon-and-white pointer. I no | 
ticed his head first. Big bones and the | 
bump at the back that can mean bird 
sense. A deep chest on him too and 
good, straight legs. 

Bob was whistling. “Come here, 
Mike!” 

He got up and came towards us, 
obedient, but putting those feet down 
slow like he didn’t give a damn. He 
had Falcon eyes, a kind of moody yel- 
low. The lemon spot that ran over one 
side of his forehead and half of one | 
ear pointed straight towards the left | 
eye. As he turned to walk off I noticed 
that he had a lemon saddle too. 

“Lord,” I said, “he’s got Old F 
markings.” 

The kid 
Boy by Speed Merchant out of Ensley's 
Flirt. Sam, I’m going to win the Nz 
tional this year with that dog.” 

“How’d you qualify him for the Na 
tional?” I asked. 

“Got away lucky with the ‘Open’ at | 
Dardanellé,” Bob said, “and I'll win 
another between now and Christmas. 

“Let’s see how he works,” I said. 

We took him out in the south field 
Eleven years since I’d been there but 
it was all just the same—a couple of 
hundred acres of sedge with wild plum 
thickets breaking it here and there and 
ravines for em to feed towards, the 
finest piece of breakaway ground in the 
south. 

Bob got down off his horse, proppe¢ | 
the dog up and slipped the leash. He 
was off like a sprinter and in a minut 
he was just a white blur against the 
side of that ridge. 

We got on our horses and saddled 
off. We rode past the first cover, # 
birdy a looking place as ever I saw bu} 
no sign of Mike. The kid was looking | 
worried and then, “There he is!” he 
said all of a sudden. 

We rode up. He was on a point o 
the south side of a wild plum thicket 
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I've seen style in my time—I was in 
the gallery when Henrico got the ver- 
dict from the saddle—but I never saw 
anything like this brute. He had what 
it takes. That tail and muzzle aloft—it 
was like a violin string had been 
stretched from the tail to the back of 
his head and somebody had reached 
down and pulled it taut. 

I looked over at Bob. “He'll fetch 
the gallery, all right. Let’s get on. I 
want to sec him work.” 

He found again on the edge of a ra- 
vine. Bob let go with both barrels and 
made doubles. I never took my eyes off 
the dog. He was perfectly steady, all 
right, to both wing and shot. I began to 
feel funny inside. It don’t seem right 
for a dog to have everything like that. 

We rode on. There was another wild 
plum thicket just ahead of us. The dog 
was between us and it, cutting up the 
cover like all get out. I expected to see 
him point any minute when suddenly 
he lifted that muzzle of his and off he 
went, due north, away from the thicket. 

We took out after him. When we 
got to the top of the ridge he was out 
of sight. The kid sat there a minute, 
then he kind of shook himself. 

“Hell,” he said, “let’s go home.” 


When we got to the house there was 
a girl sitting in one of those big chairs 
on the porch, a slim little thing in rid- 
ing rig with an old brown hat that 
looked like it might have been Bob’s 
pulled down over a lot of yellow hair. 
“Elly, you remember Sam Lockert,” 
Bob said. 

I looked over at her not knowing 
who she was from Adam and then all 
of a sudden it come to me that there 
used to be a Proctor kid over on the 
next place—little bit of a trick with the 
same big brown eyes and flyaway yel- 
low hair. One of the niggers called Bob 
to see about something just then and he 
went on in the house, leaving me and 
the girl on the porch. She turns around, 
balancing on her toes with her hands 
in the pockets of her shooting jacket. 

"Glad to be back?” 

[ told her that I was. We stood 
there a minute looking off over the 
tagged flower beds and the box hedges. 
‘It’s a pretty old place,” the girl says 
and then she sighs. “Well, if Bob gets 
hold of any money he can fix it up.” 

We went in the house. I walked 


slow, thinking. If Bob won the cham- 
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pionship in February he could fix up 
the place and marry the girl too. There 
was the cash prize to start with and the 
stud fees ought to run into the thou- 
sands later on. As we went in the din- 
ing room I looked over towards the 
kennels. The big lemon-and-white 
pointer was just coming in, loping easy 
along the walk. Championship ma- 
terial, all right. But I wondered. I never 
heard of anybody getting very far with 
an out-and-out bolter. 


II 


That was in October. I wasn’t due 
to make another trip on the road any 
time soon so I decided to stay at Cos- 
hock and see how Bob came on with 
his dog. Hot as it was we gave him 
some pretty stiff exercise all that month. 
Most afternoons Miss Elly went along 
with us. I thought at first she come 
along just to be with Bob—anybody 
could see they was head over heels in 
love with each other—but I soon found 
out that that wasn’t all there was to it. 
The girl was keen as mustard and she 
knew a good dog when she saw one. 
Sometimes I thought she’d take it 
harder than Bob if he didn’t do well in 
the National. 

It was tough going. Days, of course, 
when everything went as smooth as 
silk—you wouldn’t ask anything bet- 
ter than to see Mike handle on one of 
his good days. Then the next day, may- 
be, you’d take him out and he’d be off 
after a rabbit or some deer—there just 
wasn’t any accounting for him. 

One day when we were coming in 
—Bob had gone on ahead to see to the 
night feeding—Miss Elly turned to me: 

“Sam, what’s the matter with that 
dog?” 

“There ain’t anything the matter 
with him,” I says, “nothing, that is, 
that you can put your finger on. The 
way that I look at it he ain’t come to 
himself. It’s that way with a dog some- 
times. Sometimes he don’t never come 
to himself unless the right man gets 
hold of him. Why, I remember one 
time old Uncle Joe Burden was train- 
ing a dog... .” 

“Oh, Uncle Joe Burden!” she says, 
“Bob Randall’s as good a handler as 
you'll find in this whole country. And 
you're not so bad yourself, if I do tell 
it to your face. Sam, that dog’s got to 
win the National!” 
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“That’s right,” I said, and I was in 
for it, heart and soul. Still I figured 
that Bob Randall and me, good han- 
dlers as we was, was neither of us mir- 
acle workers. And I didn’t see how 
anything short of a miracle could keep 
that speed demon on the course long 
enough to find the birds that’d win a 
championship. 

That was on a Thursday. It was the 
next day something happened that 
struck me as pretty funny. I didn’t say 
anything about it to Bob—a man can 
always walk up on enough trouble 
without his friends leading him to it— 
but I wondered about it a lot and I 
never could quite figure it out. 

There was a rich Easterner named 
Phelps had come down two years ago 
and bought the old Fentress place. I 
was over there one day with a note 
from Bob about something. When 
Archy Phelps found out I was training 
a dog over at Coshock he took me out 
to see his kennels. They spread over 
half a field—there must have been fifty 
to a hundred dogs in those runs. Some 
of them looked to be good ones too. 
We was walking around looking ’em 
over when somebody came right quick 
around the corner of one of the runs. 
A woman. Miss Elly Proctor. She stop- 
ped short when she saw me, looking 
kind of surprised but she spoke up 
quick, mighty pleasant and the three 
of us went on looking at the dogs to- 
gether. 

“Archy,” she says after a while, “you 
haven’t shown Sam your best dog, the 
one that’s going to win the National 
for you,” and the little devil looks at 
me and grins. 

Phelps give a laugh and steers us to- 
wards a run that was a little off from 
the others. “Come here, Sue,” he calls. 

A little setter bitch comes out. She 
was pretty, all right. Beautiful confor- 
mation, good head and intelligent eyes. 
He played with her a few minutes, then 
looks up at me. “Well, how does she 
strike you?” 

“She looks like a mighty smooth 
article to me.” 

Miss Elly had been pulling the dog’s 
ears and making over her the way 
women do. “Her manners ain’t any too 
good,” she says. Then she walks over 
to me cool as a cucumber. “Sam, if 
you're going home now I'll ride with 
you as far as our gate.” 

Phelps begged us to stay longer, said 
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we’d go up to the house and get some 
tea but Miss Elly said no, she’d prom- 
ised to be back early and take her 
mother for a drive. We rode through 
Phelps’s big stone gates on to the road 
—the scoundrel had it gravelled for 
two miles east and west of his house 
Miss Elly didn’t say anything for a 
while, then she looked over at me 
“Well, what did you think of her?” 
“She looked like she could step « 
some mighty fast tracks.’ 
“She can,” she says. “You ought to 
go over some time and see her work.” 
I didn’t say anything to that and 
All of a 


rode along, two, three miles. 


sudden I look« J up and saw a couple 
riding ahead of us on that sandy road 
—an old man and a half-grown boy. 


The boy was on a mule and the old 
man rode a rusty-looking gray horse 
L 


hat couldn’t have stood fifteen hands. 


He had on a plaid mackinaw. His legs 





was dangling too long for the stirrups. 
i 


ob 
The five-gallon hat he 
a] 


made him look even talle 


was wearing 


than he was. 


cracked voice. 

I pulled my horse up hort. 
Elly, who is that?” 

“Why, that’s old Uncle Joe Burden,” 
she says, “lives on Mr. Phelps’s place.” 

“You mean he train: 
isked. 


She threw back her head an 


for him?” I 


and laugh 
ed. “He don’t even speak to him when 
they meet in the big road.” 

“That’s Uncle Joe, all right,” I said. 
“What does he live on his place for if 
they don’t speak: 

“Oh, there was some dispute over a 
a lawsuit over it 
ind the court decided in favor of Mr. 


boundary. They had 


Phelps. But Uncle Joe said possession 
was nine points of the law so he built a 
cabin right on the line that was in dis- 
pute. Mr. Phelps could have put him 
off, of course, but he never did. The 
poor old soul lives there all by himself 
in a little shack. Most people think he’s 
crazy.” 

I shook my head. “He ain’t crazy. 
He’s ornery. But that old coot knows 
more about dogs than you and me'll 
ever know if we live to be Methuselah. 
Why, that’s the greatest handler eves 
lived riding down that road on that 
spindle-shanked pony.” 

Her face lit up. “If he’s all that good 
why doesn’t Bob get him over to train 
Mike?” 
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This time it was me threw back my 

and laughed. “He wouldn’t train 
that dog to save your neck, or mine 
either. He quarrelled with the old 
judge like 
I reckon it’s been fifteen years since he 


head 


he did with everybody else. 


f ‘ : a 
set root on the piace. ' 
“What did they quarrel 
} 
asked. 


“Oh, 


about?” she 


about the breeding of some 


dog,” fact that for 


I said and it was a 


a few minutes I couldn’t remember 
how it all happened. I could just see 


that knife quivering in the old juniper 
tree and the judge turning around to 
ok at it. Then it all come back to me 
und I chuckled, thinking how foolish 
4 grown man can act when he gets his 
“Too bad, ain’t it,” I says, 


? 
dander up. 


“when a man is all that talented and 


” 


don’t know what to do with it. . 

She was looking off to where them 

) was just going around the bend of 
the road. I th ught she was thinking 
about something else when she said, 
kind of slow: “Yes, it’s too bad.” 

That was around the last of Novem- 
ber. It was the next week that Bob 
broke his leg, getting up on the scaf- 
folding of a new barn they was build- 
ing. They brought him in towards 
dark, on a barn door. Compound frac- 
ture of the leg and two ribs broken, the 
doctor said. He finished up about eight 
o'clock and went home. Miss Elly and 
I were standing at the foot of the bed 
when the kid opened his eyes all of a 
sudden. He smiled at her, then he look- 
ed at me: “Sam,” he says, “you ain’t 
going off and leave us now?” 

“No, you fool kid,” I says, “I’m go- 
ing to stick around.” 
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He grinned. “You heard him, Elly? 
Then he shut his eyes and went 
sleep. 

Well, I turned the dog over that 
Elly the next morning and started 
overseeing that place. I was right pu 
ed with the farm work. There was two 
or three weeks when I didn’t even hai ; 
time to think about that dog. But bles : 
zoodness if Miss Elly didn’t ease vu , 
Illinois and cap a win witl 
At that, the press notices w at 
too enthusiastic. Then one aiterno 
Miss Elly come in and asked if 
could take a little tin ( to Ws: 
him work. We went out in the sou 
field, Mike following along meek as 
lamb. I thought from the looks of h 
that this would just about be one of h 
bolting days, but I got the surprise 
my life. He was off like the wind z 
usual but instead of getting over | 
the course before he found first sce 
he got right down to b I Fe 
his first covey this side of the ’ 
thicket, quartered his ground an a 
came to another point. As pretty a ptt or 
formance as ever I saw and all the tim = 
the same style and speed that he'd z . 
ways shown. Well, I didn’t say mud} , 
I didn’t believe he could go on lik 
that. But it was the same story the nex ; 
afternoon, and the next he was steadit! . 
if anything. : 

Finally I broke down: “Miss Elly : 
I said, “would you mind telling m] see 
how you ever won?” 

She looked up, her face kind of pink} ease 
“Sam, you think he’s improving?” | - 

1.3 Ou 

“Tt ain’t improvement,” I says. “Hi a 


ain’t the same dog. I’ve known 
handlers in my time—once when 
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i 
d to take him in her car and drive 


off with him. Well, the Randalls had 
been working their dogs in that soutl 
] l new there 


nity 


years and 


uing with her. After all she 





g the dog 





It was about this time I was passing 
helps place one day and saw Mis 

} zing out of them big st 
gates in her little roadster, Mike on the 
seat beside her. I got to wondering 


then whether it was there 





very day and I couldn’t help feeling 


r 
SOrry for the kid. It was bad enough 
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do, when Uncle Joe came around the 
corner. 

The judge took his pipe out of his 
mouth. “Joe,” he said in that soft, 
mumbling voice of his, “I been thinkin’ 
about it and I've decided to breed 
Fancy to that Flash dog.” 

Trigger Flash he was talking about, 
a little pointer from out in Kansas who 
had surprised the talent by winning the 
All Age the year before. Uncle Joe 
shook his head now. “I don’t like that 
dog,” he said. “Don’t like his conforma- 
tion. Don’t like his action.” 

“He ain’t much to look at,” the judge 
said, “but he’s out there all the time, 
finding birds. And that’s what it takes.” 
He put his pipe in his pocket and got 
out a plug of tobacco. Then he took his 
knife out and cut off a chew, slow, like 
a man trying to make up his mind 
about something. “Joe,” he says, “I 
heard two men talking on the train the 
other day. One of ’em said he heard 
Judge Randall’s bitch won the National 
and the other one said that bitch never 
won no National, Uncle Joe Burden 
won the National.” 

Uncle Joe had taken out his knife, 
too, and was whittling. He laughed 
now, sort of short. “War’n’t a dog 
there in Fancy’s class.” 

The judge nodded. “For style and 
speed, yes. But she’d been out of the 
running long before the finish if you 
hadn’t buried her there for twenty 
minutes down side of that hill. You 
had outriders stashed, too, to get her 
back on the course if she bolted. I know 
your tricks.” He sort of hitched his 
chair forward and looked up at the 
trainer. “Joe, you’re the greatest hand- 
ler in the world, but you ain’t got any- 
thing to handle—yet. Them Falcon 
dogs are all right for speed and style, 
but they don’t know B from Bull’s foot. 
I’m goin’ to fix that.” 

“How you goin’ to fix it?” 

“Brains,” the judge said, “and hand- 
lin’ sense. I’m goin’ to breed ’em back 
into that Falcon line.” 

“What you goin’ to do?” 

The judge’s voice was softer than 
ever. “I’m goin’ to start out by goin’ 
over your head. For the first time since 
we been together. . . . Joe, I’m goin’ 


to breed Fancy to that Kansas dog.” 
Uncle Joe stood there looking at him. 
I reckon he could have knocked him 
out like a baby, hard as nails as he was 
and the judge fat from soft living. But 


I remember it was Uncle Joe I felt sorry 
for that day. 

“If you do,” he says, “you and me 
are through.” 

The judge sat there nodding his head 
up and down. His mouth was open 
and he was panting a little. “I know it, 
Joe,” he said, “I was thinkin’ about 
that. Last night.” 

Uncle Joe nodded too, sort of slow. 
“All right, Clem Randall,” he says, 
“all right!” Then he whirls quick as 
an Indian and threw that knife straight 
at the judge. It missed him and sank 
quivering in the trunk of the juniper 
tree. The judge turned around and 
looked at it sort of surprised. Then he 
looked back. Uncle Joe was walking 
along the side of the run, past the 
sheds. As we watched he unfastened 
the gate and let himself out onto the 
big road. 

The judge heaved himself up in his 
chair. “Son,” he said, “you come over 
here and git that knife. Joe might want 
it when he comes back from his walk.” 

Uncle Joe never came back, though. 
A week or two afterwards we heard 
that he’d signed up with some rich 
Easterner, then later that he’d taken 
the man’s string to the prairies. 

The judge died that spring. Stroke 
of apoplexy. I figured that things would 
be different from then on and cinched 
the first job that came my way, travel- 
ling for a Memphis shoe firm. It took 
me out of the state and kept me on the 
road for the better part of ten years. I 
never was much of a letter writer and 
there wasn’t anybody left at Coshock 
to write letters to, anyhow, so I never 
heard how things were going till one 
day a letter forwarded from half a 
dozen places finally reached me in 
Memphis. It was from young Bob Ran- 
dall. He said he wished I’d stop by 
Coshock next time I was in Memphis. 
He had something to show me. 

Willow Springs is ninety miles from 
Memphis—right in the heart of the 
bird country. I thought I'd like to see 
those old fields once more so I borrow- 
ed a fellow’s car and rode out the next 
morning. There was nobody living at 
Coshock but Bob and his old aunt 
Lydia. The place was pretty dilapi- 
dated, holes in the gallery floor big 
enough to hide a horse in and the steps 
so shackledly you could hardly get up 
"em. But Bob hardly let me get in the 
house. He took me straight to the ken- 


nels. They was in the same place but 
mighty run down, the roof caved in 
and the fencing of the runs patched 
with boards and barbed wire in a way 
that would have made the old judge 
turn in his grave. 

There were only half a dozen dogs 
in the kennels, one old half-blind bitch 
and three or four derbies. I stood there 
looking at ’em and wondering what it 
was Bob had brought me down here to 
see and then all of a sudden I saw him. 
A big lemon-and-white pointer. I no- 
ticed his head first. Big bones and the 
bump at the back that can mean bird 
sense. A deep chest on him too and 
good, straight legs. 

Bob was whistling. “Come here, 
Mike!” 

He got up and came towards us, 
obedient, but putting those feet down 
slow like he didn’t give a damn. He 
had Falcon eyes, a kind of moody yel- 
low. The lemon spot that ran over one 
side of his forehead and half of one 
ear pointed straight towards the left 
eye. As he turned to walk off I noticed 
that he had a lemon saddle too. 

“Lord,” I said, “he’s got Old Fancy’s 
markings.” 

The kid nodded. “Falcon’s Speed 
Boy by Speed Merchant out of Ensley’s 
Flirt. Sam, I’m going to win the Na- 
tional this year with that dog.” 

“How’d you qualify him for the Na- 
tional?” I asked. 

“Got away lucky with the ‘Open’ at 
Dardanellé,” Bob said, “and I'll win 
another between now and Christmas.” 

“Let’s see how he works,” I said. 

We took him out in the south field. 
Eleven years since I’d been there but 
it was all just the same—a couple of 
hundred acres of sedge with wild plum 
thickets breaking it here and there and 
ravines for em to feed towards, the 
finest piece of breakaway ground in the 
south. 

Bob got down off his horse, propped 
the dog up and slipped the leash. He 
was off like a sprinter and in a minute 
he was just a white blur against the 
side of that ridge. 

We got on our horses and saddled 
off. We rode past the first cover, as 
birdy a looking place as ever I saw but 
no sign of Mike. The kid was looking 
worried and then, “There he is!” he 
said all of a sudden. 

We rode up. He was on a point on 
the south side of a wild plum thicket. 
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I've scen style in my time—I was in 
the gallery when Henrico got the ver- 


dict from the saddle—but I never saw 
anything like this brute. He had what 
it takes. That tail and muzzle aloft—it 
like a had 
stretched from the tail to the back of 
his head and 
down and pulled it taut. 

I looked over at Bob. “He'll fetch 
the gallery, all right. Let’s get on. I 
want to see him work.” 


was violin string been 


somebody had reached 


He found again on the edge of a ra- 
vine. Bob let go with both barrels and 
made doubles. I never took my eyes off 
the dog. He was perfectly steady, all 
right, to both wing and shot. I began to 
feel funny inside. It don’t seem right 
for a dog to have everything like that. 

We rode on. There was another wild 
plum thicket just ahead of us. The dog 
was between us and it, cutting up the 
cover like all get out. I expected to see 
him point any minute when suddenly 
he lifted that muzzle of his and off he 
went, due north, away from the thicket. 

We took out after him. When we 
got to the top of the ridge he was out 
of sight. The kid sat there a minute, 
then he kind of shook himself. 

“Hell,” he said, “let’s go home.” 


When we got to the house there was 
a girl sitting in one of those big chairs 
on the porch, a slim little thing in rid- 
ing rig with an old brown hat that 
looked like it might have been Bob’s 
pulled down over a lot of yellow hair. 

“Elly, you remember Sam Lockert,” 
Bob said. 

I looked over at her not knowing 
who she was from Adam and then all 
of a sudden it come to me that there 
used to be a Proctor kid over on the 
next place—little bit of a trick with the 
same big brown eyes and flyaway yel- 
low hair. One of the niggers called Bob 
to see about something just then and he 
went on in the hcuse, leaving me and 
the girl on the porch. She turns around, 
balancing on her toes with her hands 
in the pockets of her shooting jacket. 

“Glad to be back?” 

I told her that I was. We stood 
there a minute looking off over the 
ragged flower beds and the box hedges. 
“It’s a pretty old place,” the girl says 
and then she sighs. “Well, if Bob gets 
hold of any money he can fix it up.” 

We went in the house. I walked 
slow, thinking. If Bob won the cham- 
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pionship in February he could hx up 
the place and marry the girl too. There 
was the cash prize to start with and the 
stud fees ought to run into the thou 
sands later on. As we went in the din 
ing room I looked over towards the 
The 


pointer was just coming in, loping easy 


kennels. big lemon-and-white 
along the walk. Championship ma- 
terial, all right. But I wondered. I never 
heard of anybody getting very far with 


an out-and-out bolter. 


II 


That was in October. I wasn’t due 
to make another trip on the road any 
time soon so I decided to stay at Cos- 
hock and see how Bob came on with 
his dog. Hot as it was we gave him 
some pretty stiff exercise all that month. 
Most afternoons Miss Elly went along 
with us. I thought at first she come 
along just to be with Bob—anybody 
could see they was head over heels in 
love with each other—but I soon found 
out that that wasn’t all there was to it. 
The girl was keen as mustard and she 
knew a good dog when she saw one. 
Sometimes I thought she’d take it 
harder than Bob if he didn’t do well in 
the National. 

It was tough going. Days, of course, 
when everything went as smooth as 
silk—you wouldn’t ask anything bet- 
ter than to see Mike handle on one of 
his good days. Then the next day, may- 
be, you’d take him out and he'd be off 
after a rabbit or some deer—there just 
wasn’t any accounting for him. 

One day when we were coming in 
—Bob had gone on ahead to see to the 
night feeding—Miss Elly turned to me: 

“Sam, what’s the matter with that 
dog?” 

“There ain’t anything the matter 
with him,” I says, “nothing, that is, 
that you can put your finger on. The 
way that I look at it he ain’t come to 
himself. It’s that way with a dog some- 
times. Sometimes he don’t never come 
to himself unless the right man gets 
hold of him. Why, I remember one 
time old Uncle Joe Burden was train- 
ing a dog... .” 

“Oh, Uncle Joe Burden!” she says, 
“Bob Randall’s as good a handler as 
you'll find in this whole country. And 
you're not so bad yourself, if I do tell 
it to your face. Sam, that dog’s got to 
win the National!” 
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“That's right,” I said, ond I was in 
for it, heart and soul. Still I figured 
that Bob Randall and me, good han 
diers as we was, was neither of us mist 


And I 


anything short of a miracle could keep 


acle workers. didn't see how 
that speed demon on the course long 
enough to find the birds that'd win a 
championship. 

That was on a Thursday. It was the 
next day something happened that 
struck me as pretty funny. I didn’t say 
anything about it to Bob—a man can 
always walk up on enough trouble 
without his friends leading him to it— 
but I wondered about it a lot and I 
never could quite figure it out. 

There was a rich Easterner named 
Phelps had come down two years ago 
and bought the old Fentress place. I 
was over there one day with a note 
from Bob about something. When 
Archy Phelps found out I was training 
a dog over at Coshock he took me out 
to see his kennels. They spread over 
half a field—there must have been fifty 
to a hundred dogs in those runs. Some 
of them looked to be good ones too. 
We was walking around looking ’em 
over when somebody came right quick 
around the corner of one of the runs. 
A woman. Miss Elly Proctor. She stop- 
ped short when she saw me, looking 
kind of surprised but she spoke up 
quick, mighty pleasant and the three 
of us went on looking at the dogs to- 
gether. 

“Archy,” she says after a while, “you 
haven’t shown Sam your best dog, the 
one that’s going to win the National 
for you,” and the little devil looks at 
me and grins. 

Phelps give a laugh and steers us to- 
wards a run that was a little off from 
the others. “Come here, Sue,” he calls. 

A little setter bitch comes out. She 
was pretty, all right. Beautiful confor- 
mation, good head and intelligent eyes. 
He played with her a few minutes, then 
looks up at me. “Well, how does she 
strike you?” 

“She looks like a mighty smooth 
article to me.” 

Miss Elly had been pulling the dog’s 
ears and making over her the way 
women do. “Her manners ain’t any too 
good,” she says. Then she walks over 
to me cool as a cucumber. “Sam, if 
you're going home now I'll ride with 
you as far as our gate.” 

Phelps begged us to stay longer, said 
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we'd go up to the house and get some 
tea but Miss Elly said no, she’d prom- 
ised to be back early and take her 
mother for a drive. We rode through 
Phelps’s big stone gates on to the road 
—the scoundrel had it gravelled for 
two miles east and west of his house. 


Miss Elly didn’t say anything for a a 


while, then she looked over at me: 
“Well, what did you think of her?” 

“She looked like she could step off 
some mighty fast tracks.” 

“She can,” she says. “You ought to 
go over some time and see her work.” 

I didn’t say anything to that and we 
rode along, two, three miles. All of a 
sudden I looked up and saw a couple 
riding ahead of us on that sandy road 
—an old man and a half-grown boy. 
The boy was on a mule and the old 
man rode a rusty-looking gray horse 
that couldn’t have stood fifteen hands. 
He had on a plaid mackinaw. His legs 
was dangling too long for the stirrups. 
The five-gallon hat he was wearing 
made him look even taller than he was. 
He was talking to the boy in a high, 
cracked voice. 

I pulled my horse up short. “Miss 
Elly, who is that?” 

“Why, that’s old Uncle Joe Burden,” 
she says, “lives on Mr. Phelps’s place.” 

“You mean he trains for him?” I 
asked. 

She threw back her head and laugh- 
ed. “He don’t even speak to him when 
they meet in the big road.” 

“That’s Uncle Joe, all right,” I said. 
“What does he live on his place for if 
they don’t speak?” 

“Oh, there was some dispute over a 
boundary. They had a lawsuit over it 
and the court decided in favor of Mr. 
Phelps. But Uncle Joe said possession 
was nine points of the law so he built a 
cabin right on the line that was in dis- 
pute. Mr. Phelps could have put him 
off, of course, but he never did. The 
poor old soul lives there all by himself 
in a little shack. Most people think he’s 
crazy.” 

I shook my head. “He ain’t crazy. 
He’s ornery. But that old coot knows 
more about dogs than you and me’ll 
ever know if we live to be Methuselah. 
Why, that’s the greatest handler ever 
lived riding down that road on that 
spindle-shanked pony.” 

Her face lit up. “If he’s all that good 
why doesn’t Bob get him over to train 
Mike?” 
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This time it was me threw back my 
head and laughed. “He wouldn’t train 
that dog to save your neck, or mine 
either. He quarzelled with the old 
judge like he did with everybody else. 
I reckon it’s been fifteen years since he 
set foot on the place. . . .” 

“What did they quarrel about?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, about the breeding of some 
dog,” I said and it was a fact that for 
a few minutes I couldn’t remember 
how it all happened. I could just see 
that knife quivering in the old juniper 
tree and the judge turning around to 
look at it. Then it all come back to me 
and I chuckled, thinking how foolish 
a grown man can act when he gets his 
dander up. “Too bad, ain’t it,” I says, 
“when a man is all that talented and 
don’t know what to do with it. . . .” 

She was looking off to where them 
two was just going around the bend of 
the road. I thought she was thinking 
about something else when she said, 
kind of slow: “Yes, it’s too bad.” 

That was around the last of Novem- 
ber. It was the next week that Bob 
broke his leg, getting up on the scaf- 
folding of a new barn they was build- 
ing. They brought him in towards 
dark, on a barn door. Compound frac- 
ture of the leg and two ribs broken, the 
doctor said. He finished up about eight 
o’clock and went home. Miss Elly and 
I were standing at the foot of the bed 
when the kid opened his eyes all of a 
sudden. He smiled at her, then he look- 
ed at me: “Sam,” he says, “you ain’t 
going off and leave us now?” 

“No, you fool kid,” I says, “I’m go- 
ing to stick around.” 
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He grinned. “You heard him, Elly?” 
Then he shut his eyes and went off to 
sleep. 

Well, I turned the dog over to Miss 
Elly the next morning and started in 
overseeing that place. I was right push- 
ed with the farm work. There was two 
or three weeks when I didn’t even have 
time to think about that dog. But bless 
goodness if Miss Elly didn’t ease up to 
Illinois and cap a win with that bolter. 
At that, the press notices weren’t any 
too enthusiastic. Then one afternoon 
Miss Elly come in and asked if I 
could take a little time off to watch 
him work. We went out in the south 
field, Mike following along meek as a 
lamb. I thought from the looks of him 
that this would just about be one of his 
bolting days, but I got the surprise of 
my life. He was off like the wind as 
usual but instead of getting over half 
the course before he found first scent 
he got right down to business. Found 
his first covey this side of the plum 
thicket, quartered his ground and 
came to another point. As pretty a per- 
formance as ever I saw and all the time 
the same style and speed that he’d al- 
ways shown. Well, I didn’t say much. 
I didn’t believe he could go on like 
that. But it was the same story the next 
afternoon, and the next he was steadier 
if anything. 

Finally I broke down: “Miss Elly,” 
I said, “would you mind telling me 
how you ever won?” 

She looked up, her face kind of pink. 
“Sam, you think he’s improving?” 

“Tt ain’t improvement,” I says. “He 
ain’t the same dog. I’ve known good 
handlers in my time—once when I was 
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a kid I worked under the greatest han- 
dler ever lived—but I’m here to tell you 
that anybody that can take this Mike 
dog and pull him together in three 
weeks like you’ve done has got a great 
future ahead of him—ahead of her, I 
mean.” 

Her face got pinker. “It don’t matter 
about me. It’s Mike. Sam, if he keeps 
on like this do you think he’s got a 
chance at the National?” 

“Chance?” I says. “Any judge that 
didn’t give him the award ’d be mob- 
bed before he got out of the saddle. 
The dog’s got everything, I tell you.” 

“Sam,” she says, “will you do some- 
thing for me? Just let me go on using 
my—my method till time to enter 
him?” 

“Listen,” I says, “will you do some- 
thing for me? Just go on like you been 
doing.” 

January come. The boy’s leg set up 
some kind of funny business and the 
doctor said he might have to have an- 
other six weeks in bed. That meant 
he’d miss the National. We all felt 
pretty sick about that, though I could- 
n’t help noticing that Miss Elly didn’t 
take on over it quite as much as I'd ex- 
pected her to. Still nobody could say 
she neglected Bob. She come over every 
afternoon right after dinner and sat 
with him awhile before she took Mike 
out and she’d stop by every evening to 
report how the dog had worked out 
that day. There was one thing puzzled 
me, though. She’d stopped using the 
south field for exercise, said she wanted 
him to get experience of different kinds 
of country and every afternoon she 
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used to take him in her car and drive 
off with him. Well, the Randalls had 
been working their dogs in that south 
field for fifty years and I knew there 
wasn’t a better piece of breakaway 
ground in the south. Still, I didn’t see 
any use arguing with her. After all she 
was training the dog. 

It was about this time I was passing 
the Phelps place one day and saw Miss 
Elly whizzing out of them big stone 
gates in her little roadster, Mike on the 
seat beside her. I got to wondering 
then whether it was there she went 
every day and I couldn’t help feeling 
sorry for the kid. It was bad enough 
for him to be losing the National—and 
right there I saw it go glimmering— 
without having his girl go back on him 
too. 


III 


Well, January went by and half of 
February and the day we'd all been 
waiting for come. Miss Elly and I 
started out early in the afternoon and 
got to Grand Junction at five o’clock. 
She had arranged quarters for us at 
the old McClellan House. We bedded 
the dog down fine in the barn, ate sup- 
per, then went into the parlor of the 
hotel where the drawings was held. 
Miss Elly had ridden those trials ever 
since she was old enough to sit a 
horse, I reckon, but she hadn’t been in 
at a drawing before. She looked kind 
of funny when she got to the door and 
saw that crowd of men but she walked 
right through “em and took her place 
near the counter where the secretary 
was shaking the slips that held the 
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dogs’ names in a hat. He was a fat man 
and he called the dogs’ names out at 
the top of his voice. It looked like 
there was going to be a lot of ‘em in 
the running: 

“Falcon’s Speed Boy!” 

Miss Elly walked over, cool as a cu- 
cumber, and plunked her fifty dollars 
on the barrel head. 

“He goes!” she said. 

“And who's going to handle him?” 
the secretary asked. 

“I guess I'll try it.” 

Gorsite, the field trial reporter, broke 
out in a laugh. “Well, there goes one 
record,” he says. “First woman ever to 
handle a dog in the National.” 

They went on with the drawings. 
Sixteen dogs was braced a day. Four 
days. The Falcon dog was to run the 
fourth day. 

It was over. We made our way out 
through the crowd. “Well,” I says, 
“that means we'll have to keep him 
in shape three days.” 

“T’ve already made arrangements to 
exercise him every day on the old Hunt 
place,” she says, “if you'll just follow 
the trials and give me a report on 
which dogs we’ve got to beat.” 

I rode them trials three days. The 
first evening I went back and told Miss 
Elly that Squire’s Don had stepped out 
a pretty fast heat for dogs of that class. 
The next day nothing showed any bet- 
ter than Don. But on the third day 
Phelps’s Sweet Sue shoved that Don 
dog right out of the running. Miss Elly 
turned kind of pale when I told her 
about it. “I’ve been afraid of her all 
the time. Sam, you think we got a 
chance?” 

“Sure,” I says. 
to be all right.” 

But that evening after Miss Elly had 
gone to bed I sat down and I done 
some tall thinking. If I was any judge 
of dogs that Sweet Sue was going to 
be a tough proposition. She didn’t 
handle any too well. Kind of back 
looped at times. Once or twice she did- 
n’t make her birds any too quick, 
either, and shabbied the gun. But she 
was working every minute and she 
was the very devil for finding birds. 

Mike’s brace mate was a big black- 
and-white ticked setter named Mung- 
er’s Joe. He looked rangy. What I was 
praying for was that he wouldn’t be 
one of those durn-fool, barking blue- 
streaks that'll run 


“Everything’s going 


a dog off his feet, 
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then leave him and go on about his 
business. There was some deer on that 
afternoon course too. I didn’t like to 
think about them—I’d already seen 
one or two aspirants go A. W. O. L. 
But the toughest ordeal of all was a 
long S turn through some woods. 
“Handle him through that, Miss Elly,” 
I said, “and the worst is over.” 

Saturday come. Miss Elly rode with 
me that morning. Damned if that fel- 
low Phelps didn’t stick along with us 
a good part of the time. But Miss Elly 
didn’t pay much attention to him. We 
was watching that morning’s brace for 
all it was worth. A setter from North 
Carolina and a big circuit pointer from 
somewhere up East. They looked good 
at the breakaway but forty minutes 
afterwards the setter had flushed two 
coveys, had two false points and had 
begun to potter. An hour later the 
pointer began to fold up and look 
around for his trainer. 

“Tt’s still Sweet Sue to beat,” I whis- 
pered to Miss Elly and then looked 
around and saw Phelps smiling and 
knew he was thinking the same thing. 

We hurried back after the morning 
brace, gave Mike a run around, ate our 
lunch and was back on the course by 
one o'clock. The gallery was already 
gathering. Miss Elly was pale as death. 
I thought what a howdy-do it’d be if 
she quit on us now. “Sit down on that 
running board,” I told her. 

“All right, Sam,” she says, meek as 
a lamb, and she sits down, holding on 
to Mike’s leash. 

I was standing there seeing to her 
girth when the old fellow rode up. On 
a rusty-looking gray horse, wearing his 
five-gallon hat and old plaid mackinaw, 
and whiskered to the eyes. 

They were calling for the dogs but 
Miss Elly wasn’t even looking at the 
judges. Her eyes was on the old fellow. 

“Falcon’s Speed Boy and his han- 
dler!” 

I jogged her arm. “Get going, Miss 
Elly. They’re waiting on you.” 

But still she didn’t move. 

The old fellow in the five-gallon hat 
was coming towards us. I could see 
them gimlet eyes snapping through the 
fog of whiskers. He was down off his 
horse like a two-year-old. “All right, 
little lady.” 

The dog was jumping all over him 
like they was old friends. He took the 
leash, handed Miss Elly his horse’s 


bridle and walked out in front of the 
judges. “Howdy, Judge. I’m handlin’ 
this Falcon dog. Miss Proctor here’ll do 
my scoutin’ for me.” 

I was watching the judges. Two of 
’em didn’t even know who he was but 
the senior judge, Old Man Alcott 
Lloyd, blinked and started like some- 
body had stuck a pin in him. 

The old man was turning to Miss 
Elly. “Climb up on your horse, girl.” 

He stooped down like I’ve seen him 


‘do a hundred times and stroked his 


dog’s back and propped him up like a 
sprinter waiting for the gun. “Go on, 
boy!” 

Old Man Alcott leaned forward and 
threw up his hands: “Let ’em go!” 

Uncle Joe was blowing his whistle— 
that same old ivory whistle. I bet he’d 
had it around his neck on the same 
buckskin string for fifty years. Mike 
had beat the Munger dog to the break- 
away, then independent like he always 
was he cast to the right, skimming the 
alfalfa like a swallow and heading for 
a corn patch and some distant woods. 
The Munger dog made off across the 
open territory in front of us. 

The judges rode off, the gallery pelt- 
ing behind ’em. Old Man Joe loped 
that pony of his off to the rim of a hog 
back pretty well down the course and 
pulled up short. A moment later Mike 
broke out of the woods going a mile a 
minute, then checked all of a sudden. 
Old Man Joe stood in his stirrups, 
snatched off that five-gallon hat of his 
and waved it. Mike gave one look over 
his shoulder and started off. Down 
across the hill he raced with that skim- 
ming style of his that seemed too good 
to be true. Right at the foot of the hill 
where some low tumble weeds met a 
spearhead of thicket he whirled and 
broke into a point so hot it smoked. 
Back across the ridge floated that pecu- 
liar high treble call I hadn’t heard since 
I was a kid: “PO—I—NT, JUDGES!” 

The gallery was crowding close when 
I got there. Old Man Joe was already 
out of the saddle. He didn’t have any 
quirt to menace the dog with or any 
of those cap pistols they fire off nowa- 
days to keep ’em steady to wing and 
shot. He marched out in front of the 
dog the old-time way, his gun ready— 
it was the old Greener—and up went a 
magnificent bevy. He let go with both 
barrels, then turned and grinned at the 
judges—the old scoundrel knew by 
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this time that he had the gallery going 
—‘Always shoot over my dogs,” he 
says, and clucks Mike back on the 
course. 

The next find was a mean one, the 
birds scattered, feeding, and Mike half 
in and half out of the alfalfa—one step 
too many would have ruined every- 
thing. But it was the same story of 
style and steadiness. 

It was just then that Quiggins, the 
Munger handler, hollered “Point” for 
the first time. It was a false point, 
though, and after beating the bushes 
for fifty yards around he took his dog 
by the collar and flung him back down 
the course. 

Miss Elly rode up. She was panting 
and she had a big red streak across her 
cheek where a briar had scratched her. 
“Sam,” she says, “if we can get him 
through that S turn!” 

“He’s doing all right,” I says. Still I 
thought that S turn would be the place 
he’d break if he broke at all. I hurried 
on. The woods was pretty thick but I 
could see Joe’s old gray pony flashing 
in and out of the trees. A minute later 
I heard that long-drawn “Who—oa, 
Man!” and before we could catch up 
he’d yelled “Point” again. 

I gave Miss Elly a look. Women are 
funny. Now he was doing so good she 
was looking two shades whiter’n she'd 
been when we started. “Brace up, girl,” 
I says. “You going to have to do some 
scouting here in a minute.” 

We galloped on. There was a lot of 
shouting on in front. Mike had found 
another bevy just as he got out of the 
woods and the gallery went wild. 
There was an hour went by there when 
I was kind of in a daze. It was “Point, 
Point, Point!” till you was hard put to 
keep up with ’em. I don’t mean that 
Mike found ’em all either. The Munger 
dog had settled down to business and 
did some mighty pretty work though 
he was still way behind Mike in find- 
ing. 

I wasn’t feeling any too good, 
though. The real test was coming. That 
open country we was heading for would 
tempt a bolter if any country ever did. 
I could tell Old Man Joe was worried 
too. He was bending over that pony’s 
neck and watching him every jump. 
“But name of God,” I says to myself, 
“nobody else could have got him this 
far.” 

I looked up. Mike was just a streak 

















across that field. Then I couldn’t see 
him. I knew what had happened. He 
was swinging through those far-off 
boundary woods. I looked over at Old 
Man Joe. He was sitting straight as an 
Indian looking right in front of him. 
I knew what he was thinking. That 
boundary wasn’t a quarter of a mile 
from where we sat and beyond it was 
acres of scrub oak and gullies deep 
enough to lose a hundred dogs in. The 
galiery knew what was up too. The 
judges had stopped a hundred feet 
frum the wood’s edge. The gallery clat- 
tered to a halt behind ’em. 

Off on the rise Old Man Joe was 
calling “Who—oa, Boy, Who—oa. 
. . .” His voice sounded thin. It come 
to me that he must be seventy years 
old if he was a day. He had turned 
around and was waving to Miss Elly. 
I heard her speak to one of the judges 
and then gallop off towards the north 
and disappear in the woods. The gal- 
lery swept past, all but one of the 
younger judges. I could hear some of 
the talent talking as they went by: “Be 
hell if he got lost now with the cham- 
pionship in his lap,” and another man: 
“|. . known that Falcon strain for 
twenty years. It’s late coming out in 
him, that’s all. . . .” 

We sat there. It was three minutes to 
go now. We was all watching the same 
part of the course, that far corner where 
the woods ended. All of a sudden I 
saw Miss Elly’s horse break from the 
cover and come to a rearing halt. She 
flung up her arm. I could hear her 
“Po—oint, Judges!” 

Old Man Joe flung his hat in the air 
and let out that treble yell of his. Me 
and that judge that had laid back had 
a terrible race. I don’t know but what 
I beat him to it a little. Five or six 
stragglers from the gallery come loping 
up. Well, them that got there saw a 
picture they'll never forget. 

There was Mike, deep in one of those 
gullies, on the finest point of the day. 
Uncle Joe was walking in on them 
birds, the old Greener raised. And on 
the edge of the gulley looking down at 
“em was Old Man Alcott Lloyd. It 
seemed a year—it couldn’t have been 
more than two seconds—before his 
voice rang out: 
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“Burden, take up your dog!” 

Uncle Joe gave Mike a spank that 
helped him up over the edge of that 
gulley. The gallery was off after the 
dog and the judge. Miss Elly and I 
and Uncle Joe rode on together sort of 
slow. We couldn’t have said nothing to 
each other if we'd wanted to, the gal- 
lery was yelling so hard. When we 
caught up with ’em time was up and 
Uncle Joe called Mike and put him on 
the leash. 

The judges were still on the field in- 
stead of going back to headquarters to 
telephone the decision in the way they 
usually do. In a minute Old Man 
Lloyd comes riding towards us. 

“Burden,” he says, “it’s from the 
saddle. Your Falcon dog wins the 
stake.” 

There was a lot of hullabalooing 
after that. Phelps was the first man to 
congratulate Miss Elly and I believe 
the fellow was actually glad Mike had 
won over his dog! Then the newspaper 
men came crowding up. Miss Elly 
wouldn’t listen, give one fellow a push 
that sent him winding. “Sam,” she 
says, “let’s get out of this.” 

We got to Coshock eight o’clock that 
night. The boy was sitting up in bed 
playing Set-Back with one of the nig- 
gers to keep his mind off the trials. He 
looked up when we come through the 
door but nobody needed to say any- 
thing. Miss Elly rushed around to one 
side of the bed and plumped herself 
down crying like we'd lost the cham- 
pionship instead of won it. And that 
Falcon dog was jumping up on the bed 
with his muddy paws and licking 
Bob’s face. Uncle Joe hadn’t said a 
word since he come in the room, just 
stood there at the foot of the bed look- 
ing down at them. 

I figured I wouldn’t be needed 
around there for quite a while so I 
went out on the porch and walked up 
and down, smoking and going over 
that course in my mind. After a while 
Miss Elly come out and fell into step 
beside me. 

“Love feast over?” I asked. 

“They're talking business now, Sam. 
It won’t be the Coshock kennels from 
now on. It'll be Randall and Burden.” 
“And is Uncle Joe going to keep on 
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living in his mansion on the Phelps 
estate?” 

She laughed. “He says he won’t live 
in the house with any newly-weds. But 
he’s going to move into the old office. 
Next week.” 

I stopped and faced her. “Miss Elly,” 
I said, “would you mind telling me just 
how you worked it?” 

She’d stopped too. I could see her 
face in the light from the window. 
There was a puzzled look on it like she 
was still trying to figure things out 
herself. 

“I don’t know,” she says, “I just took 
him over the first time on a hunch . . . 
you know that time you saw me going 
through the gates?” 

“Yes,” I says, “I was dropped on the 
head as a kid and ain’t never been very 
bright since. Go on. . . .” 

“Well, he was just sitting there on 
the porch. I asked him if he’d mind 
my exercising the dog in that field in 
front of his cabin and he said I could 
exercise him all over hell if I wanted 
to.” 

“Mmmh,” I says, “and him talking 
to a lady!” 

“He didn’t know there was a lady 
there. He wasn’t thinking about any- 
thing but that dog. Sam, from the first 
minute he set eyes on him—well, | 
can’t tell you—it was like he’d been 
sitting there all that time waiting for 
him... .” 

I looked out, past the open spaces of 
the walks and over the box trees. The 
moon was up but the shadows was 
thick under the old juniper tree. If I 
hadn’t known that dark mass there to 
the right was a stump I'd have thought 
it was a chair and a fat old man sitting 
in it, bent forward. He would be nod- 
ding and spitting, fanning himself if 
the day was hot. I could hear his drawl- 
ing voice: 

“You're the greatest handler in the 
world, Joe . . . but you ain’t got any- 
thing to handle . . . I’m goin’ to fix 
ers 

“Well,” I said, “he fixed it, all right.” 

The girl had fallen into step beside 
me, her hand on my arm. “What's 
that you're saying, Sam?” 

“Nothing,” I said, “just thinking 
about old times.” 

















newcomers and gave Duffy a shove 
out the back door. 

“Topside Indian,” I told him. “Tell 
Buddy to come quick and talk for me.” 
After a few uncomfortable minutes 
spent in smiling at each other, both 
myself and the Indians were relieved 
to have Buddy make a leisurely en- 
trance and provide us with a common 
tongue. Introductions were short and 
grunted. The Indian said his name was 
Alimi, that he was an Ulukuyana from 
Maripa village, in the high Tapanahoni, 
and that his wife, the little creature 
who crouched behind him, was Mariua, 
of the same tribe and place of resi- 
dence. And there we were, the three 
main branches of the human ace, 
seated on small wooden benches deco- 
rated with snakes and phallic symbols, 
sharply aware of each other’s bizarre 
stinks, and all of us politely making be- 
lieve that we smelled nothing. But from 
the Djukas rose the heavy, musky smell 
of Africa, from the two Indians an ac- 
rid, oily one that made me wonder 
about their diet, and from my two-day- 
old shirt the effluvium of a whole lock- 
er room on a winter afternoon. Formal 
chatter went on, the Djukas communi- 
cating with the Indians by the curious 
trade language that has been developed 
between the two peoples, a compound 
of three parts Djuka and one part In- 
dian. But the formalities were wear- 
ing on Alimi and Mariué; their eyes 
lingered over each box and bag of my 
possessions, and finally they asked to 

see things. 


I Took one look at the shyly smiling 
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Trade goods were exhibited, the mar- 
vels of a compass demonstrated, the 
excellence of a rifle shown, and then 
pictures of the white man’s country, for 
I wanted them to accustom themselves 
to the idea of my camera and its pur- 
pose. The Djukas became bored with 
these proceedings and left the well- 
mannered young couple poring over 
the photographs. Some they would turn 
upside down, some sideways, and some 
right side up, but they appeared to 
recognize the picture of any familiar 
object, regardless of how they held it. 
They had no trouble in recognizing a 
picture of me, held upside down. They 
continued to thumb through the pic- 
tures without a great deal of interest and 
soon Mariua tired of the amusement. 
Suddenly Alimi stopped and gazed 
intently at the picture in his hand. 

“Mariua!” he called in a low voice. 
“Ah-ah-plan.” 

It was an electric shock to me, for 
ah-ah-plan is the Djuka word for air- 
plane—they see the Pan-Air Clipper 




















down on the coast and once two French 
planes made a flight in the lower Maro- 
wyne. I quickly stepped to his side and 
looked over his shoulder; in his hand 
he was holding a picture of an air- 
plane. 

Again my shout for interpreters dis- 
turbed the peace of the village, and in 
came Buddy and Duffy with several of 
the village elders. 

“Ask this boy how he knows that’s 
an airplane,” I told them. 

The question was put to him, and 
after a moment’s hesitation he com- 
menced to talk in a rather straightfor- 
ward fashion. Several times he pointed 
off to the southwest. The recital was 
rather long and I noticed that the 
Djukas became thoroughly uneasy, as 
they had when the old woman had 
spoken of the Saluma. 

“What is he saying, what is he say- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Oh, this is just a little Indian,” 
said Buddy. “He is of no importance. 
There is no use in asking him any- 


thing.” 
“But what did he say?” I insisted. 
“Just nonsense,” Buddy replied, 
stubbornly. 


And nothing I could do would make 
him abandon his skillful evasions, but 
this was definite—they did not translate 
what Alimf had been saying, and he 
had been talking about an airplane to 
the southwest. 

I had a hard time sleeping that night. 
That there was something the Djukas 
were concealing, I felt sure. But, be- 
tween their automatic lying and their 
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belief that you should never tell a 
stranger more than half of what you 
know, I did not seem to have much 
chance of extracting the truth. Still 
worrying the problem, I dozed off, only 
to come to wide wakefulness a couple 
of hours before daylight; in the next 
house some fool of a Djuka was having 
his god. 

The uproar was terrific and I caught 
the words Africa, and Gedeonsu, Gede- 
onsu being a perfectly terrific god who 
seems to live in the tall silk cotton 
tree. On and on the hysterics raged and 
abruptly in another house a second 
great voice broke out in the thick, vel- 
vet darkness. 

“Hoi! Hoi! Hoi! Hoi! Hoi!” it bel- 
lowed and went off into a rapid chat- 
tering. 

The first time I heard this religious 
frenzy, down in the Marowyne, I was 
‘rightened. This time I was extremely 
annoyed, for that deep, two hours sleep 
before dawn is the very heart and ker- 
nel of a night’s rest. I was just consid- 
ering stuffing my blanket into my ears 
and resuming when I heard the word 
“Kromanti” in the second one’s jibber- 
ish. At that dreadful word I sat up, 
reached into a bag, and brought out a 
gun, for the Kromanti god is the tiger 
spirit, the warrior spirit, and Djukas 
taken with it frequently become uncon- 
trollably violent, hacking with cutlasses 
at objects, animals, and persons, climb- 
ing spiny trunked palms, rushing 
through thorny bushes, or diving over 
cataracts. They feel invincible when the 
spell is on them and firmly believe that 
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no bullet or steel weapon can harm 
them. I felt the sweet weight of the 
hefty .38 in my hand and had to smile 
at this naive belief. Not that I had any 
notion of shooting the temporary mani- 
ac as he came rushing out to do dam- 
age; I simply intended to fire into the 
air and let the noise frighten him out 
of his fit. 

“Gawd, Gawd,” said Duffy, “dem 
Djukas got jumby tonight!” and I 
realized that I was getting to like 
Duffy more and more; he was the 
nearest thing to a companion I had. 

“Yes, they have jumbies all right,” I 
replied. “Kromanti, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Kromanti,” whispered Duffy. 
“Dat de worst what dem gets. Myn- 
heer, dese Djukas crazy.” 

“And so are their gods,” I said. “I 
wish to goodness they’d left them in 
Africa, or brought quieter ones.” 

And while we discussed the utter 
ridiculousness of a god that gave you 
fits at 3:30 a.M., the uproar subsided, 
and some one came out of the next hut 
and urinated on the hard, sunbaked 
earth. It was as pleasing and human a 
sound, in the midst of this mumbo- 
jumbo, as had been the alarm clock at 
the other fracas, down on the Maro- 
wyne. 

The following day we spent in Gran- 
bori, since the Djukas wanted to pray 
to the gods for safety in the upper 
river. The day went by, however, with- 
out a single thing done in a religious 
way. There were three shrines with 
long banners, made much in the same 
shape and draped in the same manner 
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as the Nazi banners used in German 
political meetings. Bottles of rum and 
a rock nestled at their bases. But all day 
they were untended. However, on the 
morning after, when we were ready to 
depart the felanti succeeded in wasting 
three hours by having his “talkee go- 
doo” then. 

The felanti, the four canoemen, and 
myself went in turn to each shrine with 
half a bottle of my rum. Crouching 
over the rocks at the base of the shrine’s 
banners, the ape-like old felanti voiced 
an invocation to his rather shabby dei- 
ties and then a bottle of water, not rum, 
was poured on the stone and we all 
clapped our hands and said “Gran 
danki, gran danki!” By the time we got 
to the second shrine it occurred to me 
that I was mixing my gods, for in my 
pocket I had a little medallion of St. 
Theresa given me by Melchers, who 
said it was big medicine. However, she 
lay quiet while I publicly thanked the 
gods of Africa for promising me a 
pleasant trip and privately damned 
them for getting half a bottle of rum 
away from me. At the last shrine an in- 
finitesimal drop of rum was poured on 
the god’s rock and then there was a 
round of drinks for every one except 
myself. The rest of the rum was hustled 
off to the felanti’s own house. The rum 
safely stored, the old faker lovingly de- 
posited me in the canoe and we were 
off. 

Now it had been my custom to let 
the Djukas strictly alone in the handling 
of the boats. That was their specialty 
and there is little point in hiring spe- 
cialists if you do not intend to give them 
a free hand. But they loafed and chat- 
tered and performed the minimum 
amount of work. The paddles were laid 
across the gunwales as much as they 
were in the water. It was plain that it 
would take me three or four weeks to 
reach the Indians at the rate they were 
going and, since I was getting to know 
my Djukas better, I realized that they 
were simply striving to extract as many 
days’ pay from me as possible. 

“Duffy,” I called, after a particularly 
long and animated palaver, “what on 
earth are they talking about?” 

“Dey talk about things to eat, myn- 
heer,” said Duffy, promptly. 

I lay back in the thatched shelter, ut- 
terly disgusted, for their bellies were 
already bright and tight and protrud- 
ing with Asidiri’s notion of a ration, 
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In order to keep my mind off the ex- 
asperating conversation outside I began 
to read. That, of course, was a failure. 
The end of the day as far as travel was 
concerned came at three o’clock and I 
protested, but the Djukas unconcern- 
edly made believe they did not under- 
stand. 

The following day went off with the 
same kind of nonsense and so infuri- 
ated did I become at this bland exploi- 
tation of my helplessness that not even 
stopping at one of Ryan’s camps made 
me feel better. The rapids were getting 
worse and worse as we advanced up- 
river, and soon we began to meet falls 
where it was necessary to drag the 
canoes for hundreds of yards over bare 
granite bones of the earth, exposed by 
the falling waters. 

I was almost pleased at meeting these 
stretches of fast water, for here, at least, 
the Djukas worked. Once in the 
smooth water above, the aggravating, 
carefully planned loafing invariably en- 
sued. There was only one thing for it; 
I was simply relearning for the eighth 
or tenth time the important lesson that 
all white men who deal with raw Ne- 
groes learn—you cannot treat them 
well, at first, without earning their 
contempt. “Tomorrow,” I resolved, as 
I lay in my hammock, so peeved I 
could scarcely eat, “I am going to set 
up a totalitarian state!” And I did. 

They loafed elaborately in making 
their breakfast and it was nearly eight 
o'clock before we were under way. Al- 
most at once, another of those long, 
epicurean discussions began, during 
which the canoe practically stopped 
and started to drift downstream. My 
speech was carefully planned, and I 
was quite ready for the worst. I came 
out of the shelter, rifle in hand. 

“Akaba talkee,” 1 shouted. “Talkee 
’tori no campo.” 

This was sound. Stop talking. Tell 
stories in camp. 

“A talkee no kissee banknoto,” 1 
went on. “A walkee kissi banknotol” 

You’re paid to work, not talk. 

And with that, I threw the bolt of 
the rifle and shot a cartridge into the 
chamber. 

“So me talkee!” 1 concluded, for it is 
with these words that Djuka chieftains 
close their declarations. 

The hot air was tense with the clash 
of wills; if I shot one of them it meant 
going clear through to the Amazon, 


but I had given up all thought of con- 
sequences; nothing could have been 
worse than this servitude to a handful 
of arrogant young Negroes. But the 
sinister sound of sliding metal as the 
cartridge entered the chamber did the 
trick. 

After a split second, the Djukas 
looked as if a large, white rabbit had 
suddenly divested itself of its skin and 
disclosed a fierce and ravening jaguar. 
Not a word did they say, but the rest 
of the day the paddles dug deep and 
unceasingly and we passed two of 
Ryan’s camps. Apparently, his Djukas 
were working the same racket on him. 

From that point on the careless lack 
of consideration for my wishes that 
had characterized the ascent went un- 
derground and I had to hound it care- 
fully down and punish it. They gave 
themselves great airs of patient suffer- 
ing, and their every glance and gesture 
proclaimed that they conceived them- 
selves to be gentlefolk who had unwit- 
tingly entered the service of an un- 
couth bully. 

We shot, with bow and arrow, a 
good many fish at the base of Alle- 
mandidon Fall; from there to the first 
Indian village, the Tapanahoni tum- 
bled over steps more or less perpendicu- 
lar, twenty or thirty feet high, and 
laboriously the heavy canoes had to be 
dragged over rollers placed in the port- 
ages and then heartbreakingly hauled 
over open rocks, made into a rough 
but effective species of frying pan by 
the blazing sun overhead. 

With my face stiff from looking 
fierce, and the rifle constantly in my 
hand, I would sit in the cool shade of 
the nearest trees and eat watermelons 
while the Djukas dragged the canoes, 
for I was determined that I was going 
to extract enough work from them to 
make up for all the deliberate soldier- 
ing they had done when I treated them 
decently. At only one point did I help 
them and that was over a quarter-mile- 
long stretch of sizzling rock and an 
uphill pull through a tunnel piercing 
the forest. 

There had been some disposition on 
the part of the Djukas to regard the 
rifle which maintained my studied tyr- 
anny as shiny and impractical, but a 
monkey hunt ended that. Just above 
this fall, we heard the scream of a big 
coata monkey deep in the forest and, 
anxious for fresh meat, two of the 
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Djukas jumped out with me and we 
plunged into the vegetation on the 
bank. Immediately back of the river it 
cleared considerably and we were in 
endless aisles of tall trees, a misty vast- 
ness of green and brown where any- 
thing but the clumsiest sounds were 
deadened and things that did not move 
were invisible. 

About a mile back from the river 
we located the coata, big black mon- 
keys almost four feet long but so spin- 
dly in construction that they weigh 
little. I spied one, high in the branches 
of a great tree, and the first shot smash- 
ed his shoulder. With a perfectly hu- 
man shriek, he fell through the leafy 
vault, made his way sideways for a 
short, hotly pursued distance and final- 
ly hung from a branch, only half con- 
scious, about eighty feet above the 
ground. These animals are so tenacious 
of life and furnish such excellent meat 
that we had no intention of letting him 
escape, so I fired another shot which 
was intended to be a coup de grace. It 
blew away his posterior and left a yard 
of intestine hanging out but, at least, 
he stopped shrieking and after a while 
one of the Djukas climbed up and 
shook him down. He surveyed the 
work of two .30~’06 shells. 

“O gono ogee,” he said. It is an evil 
gun. 

“That’s what the coatd says,” I told 
him, and after the other Djuka came 
back from missing three perfectly good 
shots at other monkeys, the story was 
retailed to the other canoe hands; with 
one exception, not a bit of insolence or 
disobedience did I suffer the rest of the 
trip. 

At length, the last cataract was la- 
boriously surmounted and on the north- 
ern bank a group of the same tawny 
people as Alimf and Mariud stood forth 
from a dark hole entering the deep 
forest. It was the first Indian village, 
but there was a bigger one farther up 
and there was still an hour of daylight, 
so on we pushed, the cockles of my 
heart warming gratefully as I listened 
to the Djukas desperately damning my 
soul to the uttermost depths of some 
Djuka hell, and seriously assuring each 
other that I was attempting to kill 
them with work. They had made six 
portages that day, carrying every bit of 
baggage and provisions around the 
falls and dragging the heavy canoes 
around each one. 











Just before night fell, we tied up to 
the Ulukuyana landing. This was Ma- 
ripa village. A broad, well-kept trail— 
almost a road—led back to the village 
and I strolled along it, now and then 
tapping on a tree trunk to give notice 
of my coming. Alimi and Mariua, who, 
in an offhand kidd of way, had ac- 
companied us, had already been sent 
ahead to announce us. Presently I came 
out in a wide clearing in which stood 
ten or twelve big communal dwellings. 
A few children ran to their mothers at 
the sight of me, but otherwise there 
was not the slightest stir. Alimi gave 
me a bench, I sat down, and a long, un- 
comfortable silence commenced. 

When the Djukas came there was a 
little talk but not much. The people 
were neither friendly nor hostile. The 
men coming in from work on the 
clearing of new gardens were met by 
their wives and told of the arrival of a 
white man. They would change their 
loin clothes, apply fresh paint, don 
feather headdresses, and come to meet 
me with a great air of nonchalance, put 
over mainly by smoking cigarettes. 
Alimi had just brought the makings 
from the Djuka country and, I might 
add, they finished the whole supply 
that same evening. There was no curi- 
osity to see my baggage, which was 
very unusual. No one put any food be- 
fore us, which was equally unusual. On 
the other hand, no attempt was made 
to send the women and children out of 
the village, which would have been the 
case had they been afraid or hostile. 

The Djukas are said to tell these peo- 
ple that white men are cannibals in or- 
der to prevent them from coming in 
contact with the whites, for the Djukas 
make a good deal by acting as middle- 
men. It may or may not be true, but 
whatever was wrong, no one was par- 
ticularly nice to us and no one particu- 
larly nasty. 

Night closed down almost at once 
and while I drank the two cocktails 
which made the dried fish and rice ac- 
tually attractive, I watched the naked 
families standing about the flickering 
fires, smelled the smoky smell of the 
leaf roof over my head, looked at the 
outlines of hammocks turned red from 
contact with the painted bodies of their 
owners and realized that it was en- 
tirely possible for a man to be up here 
in this far-away world, utterly lost to 
the twentieth century. 
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At early dawn something of this 
peculiar atmosphere of indifference had 
faded and to break the ice I com- 
menced to trade, beginning negotia- 
tions with a woman who had a beau- 
tifully woven apron of small blue and 
white beads, the only one in the vil- 
lage. While I was arranging for its 
purchase, I asked curiously where she 
got the beads. Buddy, who was trans- 
lating, asked her, and in her answer I 
heard the name, Tukuyenu. And then 
I made a great mistake, for I betrayed 
my eagerness to know more of the 
mysterious Tukuyenu. Instead of ap- 
proaching the matter in a roundabout 
way I said excitedly, “Ask her about 
Tukuyenu; find out all about him.” 

In part, her answer was quite satis- 
factory. Tukuyenu was a white man 
who brought them trade goods. They 
did not get it directly from Tukuyenu; 
they had to visit him or visit people 
who had visited him. But when it came 
to a matter of telling where he was and 
if I could see him, I ran up against a 
blank wall. They gave the most evasive 
and unsatisfactory answers. Finally one 
of the elders said, “Oh, Tukuyenu is 
just a man who came up many years 
ago.” “De Goeje, or with De Goeje,” 
added Buddy. De Goeje was a young 
Dutch naval lieutenant, the first white 
man to ascend this river, thirty years 
before my trip. The beads seemed too 
new for this to be the case but strive 
as I would I could get no more from 
them. 

So, leaving the Tukuyenu discussion, 
I then took some photographs of the 
people, having explained carefully the 
purpose of the camera and shown them 
pictures. 

“Hum, hum,” I heard a voice re- 
mark, while I was taking a picture of 
a girl with a baby, “ah-ah-plan.” They 
had the same picture that Alimi had 
recognized as being that of an air- 
plane. 

I had my lesson and this time I 
feigned indifference. Carefully I posed 
the picture of the girl and her rather 
absurd little baby. When the child 
thrust himself away from his moth- 
er’s breast to stare at her in near- 
sighted astonishment, I dutifully laugh- 
ed and clicked the shutter. I then pat- 
ted the baby on the head and gave the 
mother to understand that he was one 
of the finest specimens I had ever seen. 
I felt rather like a political candidate, 
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but behind me the voices continued to 
discuss the ah-ah-plan. I was control- 
ling my excitement, but I decided not 
to pat the baby on the head any more; 
he had looked somewhat amazed at the 
strength of the last buffeting. Then I 
walked slowly to the middle of the 
village with my camera and took a 
thoroughly pointless view of several 
empty houses. “Now,” I thought, “I get 
this story, and the only thing that is 
going to stop me from doing it is those 
Djukas lying and refusing to trans- 
late.” 

I clicked the shutter at something 
else and turned back toward the group. 
An old man with scraggly hair and a 
considerable ring-worm infection on 
one cheek was holding the picture of 
the ah-ah-plan. 

“Duffy,” I called. 

“Jah, mynheer,” he chirped. 

“I am going to talk to these Indians 
about the white man. You see that they 
recognize the picture of the plane, don’t 
your” 

“Jah, mynheer,” said Duffy. 

“I want you to tell Buddy,” I con- 
tinued, “that he must translate pretty- 
pretty or he shan’t have a penny of pay 
when we get back to Albina. One little 
break and he has worked for nothing. 
Also, I don’t want to hear that these 
are ‘little Indians.’ They all have ears, 
haven’t they?” 

“Jah, mynheer,” said Duffy, em- 
phatically. 

Duffy inoculated Buddy with these 
ideas; apparently they were readily 
grasped. 

“Come, friend,” said Buddy, patting 
a couple of Indians on the back, 
“krutu,” 

The Indians  snickered _ slightly. 
Krutu, apparently, was a standing joke 
with them. 

Then translating began. 

“Ask them,” I said, “if they know 
what this picture is.” 

“The white man wants to know if 
they know what that picture is,” said 
Duffy. 

“The white man’s servant says the 
white man wants to know if you know 
what that picture is,” said Buddy. 

“Yes, we do,” said the Indians,” it is 
an ah-ah-plan.” 

“Well! Well!” said I. 

And so the thing went. I spoke to 
Duffy in English and Duffy spoke to 
Buddy in the talkee-talkee which, by 
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now, I could follow to a certain extent. 
Buddy spoke to the Indians in the trade 
language. In a way, the latter was 
easier for me to understand than the 
plain talkee-talkee. 

The account that the Indians gave as 
the cross examination progressed was 
accompanied by graphic gestures and 
I noted down the account as I got it 
with the greatest possible care in trans- 
lating; when I had the slightest doubt 
I made every one repeat the hazy de- 
tail. The exhausting struggle went on 
for an hour and a half, but when it was 
over I was able to read the story back 
to the Indians with gestures and have 
them say, “Yes, that is what we mean.” 

The old man was the spokesman and 
he prefaced the story this way. “You 
must understand that this is not some- 
thing we have seen with our own eyes. 
It is a story we have heard. It may not 
be so. At first we thought not, but 
since we first heard it, the Djukas have 
told us that there really are machines 
that fly with white men in them, so 
perhaps it is so. Five years ago we first 
heard it. Some people came out from 
Sapukunu’s village to trade dogs. They 
said that some Saluma had been to 
Sapakunu’s village some time before 
and had told a very curious tale.” 

I interrupted at this point to find 
out more about Sapukunu. It turned 
out that he was an important chieftain 
because, to put it baldly, he was a 
broker. The Trio and Saluma fight a 
great deal but Sapukunu always re- 
mains neutral, consequently all trade 
between the two tribes is negotiated 
through him and he exacts a fee for his 
services. They gave the location of his 
village as on the Marapi River in Bra- 
zil and described him as being already 
an old man, a description in which the 
Djukas who knew him concurred. I 
also made a point of establishing the 
length of time that had elapsed since 
they first heard the story. This period— 
five years—was established by the num- 
ber of times new fields had been clear- 
ed, an annual matter the proper time 
of which is determined by the position 
of the Pleiades. 

“These Saluma,” the old man said, 
when I had done with harassing him, 
“told Sapukunu that as often as they 
came to his country he had never come 
to theirs and they told him he must 
come. They said they had big villages 
and plenty of food and even had a 


white man with them. Sapukunu asked 
where the white man had come from 
and they said he had come in some 
kind of flying thing that came through 
the sky with a great roaring and had 
crashed on the savannah.” 

I have remembered ever since the 
phrase the Indians used for this—“AA- 
ah-plan a tro away na savannah” —the 
airplane was thrown away in the sa- 
vannah. 

“The Saluma,” the old man went 
on, “ran to see the machine and found 
the white man in it. The machine was 
broken but the man was alive. He only 
had a broken leg.” 

Here the old Indian rapped his shin 
bone sharply and said, “A broko footo.” 

“The Saluma took the white man 
out and kept him. When we heard 
about the matter he was alive.” 

We labored over that story, sentence 
by sentence, word by word. This is cer- 
tain; this is the story the Indians were 
telling me and I was jumping to no 
conclusions. Nor had I asked leading 
questions. 

One point that had seemed so simple 
the night before, watching the naked 
people living their distant lives, crop- 
ped up again in the broad daylight. 
Was it possible for a modern man to 
be lost in this half world and be unable 
to get out? But cooking a meal in one 
of the huts were an elderly woman and 
a middle-aged man whose skin and fa- 
cial construction gave a convincing an- 
swer. Both in their lighter-colored skins 
and a subtle something in their faces 
they gave evidence of white blood— 
this in a place where no white men 
come. A French explorer had noticed 
the same thing among them fifty years 
before and recorded it. 

The story is something like this. In 
1770 or thereabouts, Doctor Patris, a 
French botanist, penetrated to the fron- 
tier. With him was one Mile. Dujay, a 
young French artist. The expedition 
became famous at the time for Mlle. 
Dujay was carried off by the Uluku- 
yana; never again did the girl get out 
to civilization. And after six genera- 
tions it is possible to see the results of 
this unwilling infusion of white blood;* 


* Regarding this white blood having per- 
petuated itself over such a long period, it must 
be remembered that these tribes have a form 
of cousin marriage. You marry your father’s 
sister’s child or your mother’s brother’s child. 
The result is a constant pyramiding of family 
traits. 
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Redfern is not the first white per- 
son to’ be lost in the shadow of the 
mountains where rise streams that 
feed the Amazon and flood the At- 
lantic with mud, miles from the Guiana 
coast. 

And now I pursued, finding out how 
you get to the country of the Saluma. 
They detailed the route; eleven days 
up the Paloemeu, a Tapanahoni tribu- 
tary whose mouth was just above this 
village, four days to the savannah, ten 
days walking west in the savannah to 
Sapukunu’s village, six days west to 
another river they called the Pandama, 
a tributary of the Trombetas, and there, 
at a village called Mayui, a canoe 
would be made—ten days’ time for 
that—then a ten-day trip down the 
Pandamé to a point where it joined the 
Trombetas. There the Ulukumaya 
tribe would pass the traveller on to the 
Saluma, but my informants knew noth- 
ing of the route after that nor how 
long it would take, though they ex- 
pected it would take ten days, at least. 
Approximately sixty-one days, or a 
round trip of four months. 

The answer was very obvious. I was 
in the wrong river. It would be far 
shorter to descend to the coast, go to 
Brazil, and ascend the Trombetas from 
the Amazon side. As for going to look 
at Sapukunu, Sapukunu was simply 
the first man to hear the story and 
could tell nothing more than what the 
Ulukuyana had told me. 

It was a difficult matter to make a 
decision. Of this I was sure; it was im- 
possible to make that four months’ 
trip and the expedition up ahead would 
be equally unable to accomplish it. All 
of us who had come in from the At- 
lantic side were inevitably doomed to 
failure. I had come up to investigate 
the Redfern story and rescue the flyer 
if it were true and, if these people were 
telling the truth, I had failed. I had no 
doubt about their telling the truth; it 
was unmistakable, and the only logical 
thing to do was admit the failure, get 
out and try again in the Trombetas. 
But the temptation in such cases is al- 
ways to go on and produce an impres- 
sive and gallant failure. 

By continuing, I could have fever 
and bush yaws, lose a suitable number 
of pounds, come out duly emaciated, 
and be praised for having produced a 
failure that, to the casual eye, would 
have been gallant. But always I knew 

















I would be conscious that it had been 
unnecessary and rather stagey. 

So, to the astonishment of the 
Djukas, I hired four Indians to help 
the canoes through the cataracts and 
ordered the party down-stream, post 
haste. I questioned the Indians more 
about the matter on the down trip and 
received, again and again, the same 
story with no embellishments, but al- 
ways I had the feeling that there was 
something more that they could tell if 
they would; that there was something 
wrong. 

This is purely an intuitive implica- 
tion that comes from a rather consider- 
able experience with the Indians of 
Guiana and Amazonia. The feeling 
was this—the white man was dead and 
they were afraid to speak of the matter, 
lest they be involved in an attempt to 
revenge his murder, for none of these 
Indians can conceive of death as a 
natural process. It is always the result 
of violence, direct or by witchcraft. 

The Indians saw us through the 
worst of the cataracts and then we 
drove downstream unceasingly, for I 
wanted to see Pajé. I was very fortu- 
nate in finding him at Drie Tabbetje 
and while a krutu was enabling my 
paddlers to tell of the horrible mis- 
treatment they had undergone at my 
hands I sent for the missionary, Mel- 
chers. By the time he came over the 
krutu was finished, and having told 
Melchers something of what I had 
heard, I said to Pajé, “Would you care 
to paddle me over to the missionary’s 
house?” Knowing what I had in mind, 
Pajé assented. A few minutes later we 
were in the mission. 

“Now,” I began, “in the river I 
read you a story that the missionary 
sent out, saying that you had told it'to 
him. You said it was a lie. Here’s the 
missionary; now what about it?” 

Pajé looked uncomfortable. “I don’t 
want to discuss it,” he said. 

“Why not?” I asked. 


He was silent for a bit. “Well,” he 


said at length, “the white man up there 
is an important one, and he’s valuable. 
I want something out of it, too.” 

A quite enlightened, even civilized, 
attitude, you will perceive. 

“Good,” I told him, “I will make a 
bargain with you. If you tell me what 
you know of the white man up there 
and if your story leads to the discovery 
of the man, I will pay you a hundred 
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guilders, and I will write a paper say- 
ing so.” 

“All right,” said Pajé, “write the 
paper.” 

And then Pajé proceeded to tell me 
precisely the same story as I had heard 
from the Indians at Maripa village. 
There was, however, one important 
difference; Pajé had been given the ac- 
count by Sapukunu himself, when he 
had visited his village, a year and a 
half before. Pajé also gave the same 
directions for reaching the Saluma 
villages. 

“Did you 
this?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “That man did 
not have enough provisions to go to 
Sapukunu’s village, let alone the Sa- 
luma country. I want a good job out 
of this.” 

“What about Kapau? He was with 
McDonald and now he is with Ryan 
and Farrell. Has he told them any- 
thing?” 

“He’s telling a little but he’s not tell- 
ing much; he is afraid.” 

“Of what?” 

Pajé shrugged. “I don’t know,” he 
replied, but the frankness went out of 
his face and no longer was he an hon- 
est informant; he was a Djuka fencing 
with a white man. 

“Then Kapau is not likely to give 
correct information to Ryan and Far- 
rell?” 

“No,” said Pajé. “Beside, those men 
are not asking the Indians much; they 
are going by what they heard from 
McDonald and Kersoud.” 

Later I went over the report with 
Melchers, for it differed considerably 
from the report he had given Lawton. 
But the differences were not hard to 
explain; he had been told that Red- 
fern was ten or fifteen days from 
Mayui, on the Pandamd4. Knowing 
nothing of Brazilian Guiana, he had 
reported that Redfern was ten or fif- 
teen days from Majoli on the Paloe- 
meu. Very similar, you will note, but 
it makes a difference of a hundred and 
fifty miles and four months of travel. 
Majoli is a Dutch spelling; it is pro- 
nounced “Mah-yo-lee” with the accent 
on the last syllable. 

The rest was a kaleidoscope of falls, 
clouds, tattooed cheeks, rolling drums, 
and clunking paddles. The Djukas 
made up still more for the loafing they 
had done earlier on the trip and every 


tell McDonald about 
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day took us over a stretch of river it 
had required three days to pass on 
the upstream journey. The rainy  sea- 
son had broken and the sullen, wet 
clouds lay close above the tops of the 
tall trees; six or seven times a day 
they collapsed on us in blinding sheets 
of warm rain. Thinking of the giant’s 
staircase between the country of the 
Djukas and that of the Indians, I 
watched the foot-a-night rise of the 
turbulent waters and wondered how 
Ryan and Farrell were going to get 
out. Ascending canoes gave us the gos- 
sip of the river, and we heard that the 
boundary commissions were suspend- 
ing operations until the end of the 
rainy season. For three, perhaps four, 
months the great rains would beat the 
forest, flood the savannahs, make en- 
gines of destruction of the cataracts, 
keep Djukas in their houses carving 
wood and delight the fever-bearing 
anopheles with lovely breeding pud- 
dles. 

But afterwards the sun would be 
brilliant in the bluest sky on earth, the 
fat white clouds would roll across it, 
and the Trombetas would be ready for 
me in all its fecund loneliness. In Ma- 
naos a powerful motor cruiser left over 
from a former expedition dozed at 
anchor, and I knew that with it I 
could come within less than a hundred 
miles of the Saluma villages. 

In Albina I rushed to the English 
trader’s to weigh myself, and found I 
had lost a little over a pound. The men 
who went with me were fatter and 
healthier than when they started. Not 
very gallant. But ahead of me was, not 
a hospital for tropical diseases, but an- 
other river; the right river. 


Residua 


Since coming down to the coast I 
have interviewed the members of every 
expedition that was in the fteld. Their 
findings almost completely corrobo- 
rate the version of the Redfern affair 
that I have here set down, so I append 
them. 

On December 6, 1935, “Art” Wil- 
liams, American flyer working out of 
Georgetown, British Guiana, flew over 
the district immediately south of the 
Dutch and British Guiana borders. On 
this flight he located a number of In- 
dian villages. On December 7, he made 
another flight in the same area. These 
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flights provided him with the location 
of the villages and the knowledge that 
there was no landing place for aircraft 
of any type within the region over 
which he flew. 

He therefore returned to the base 
camp of the British and Dutch Bound- 
ary Commissions and organized an 
overland expedition, Doctor Rombouts, 
medical officer of the Dutch Boundary 
Commission accompanying him as well 
as Harry Wendt, his co-pilot, and Ed- 
ward Sill, a business associate. The 
party crossed the frontier, made its way 
south along the Marapi River and at 
length arrived at the village of a man 
who represented himself as Sapukunu. 

Sapukunu was asked if he had ever 
seen a white man. A coastal Indian did 
the translating and for this purpose 
proved virtually useless. Sapukunu re- 
plied that he had and pointed to the 
sky and commenced to make a roaring 
noise. He then picked up a lance and 
holding it parallel to the ground and 
above his head, he circled about the vil- 
lage. There was no doubt about his 
imitating an airplane. By equally 
graphic means he informed them that 
the plane had come in the night and 
had circled about until dawn, when it 
flew off and crashed in the savannah. 
He promised to take the party to the 
wreck, but that night there was a large 
and excited conference among the In- 
dians and in the morning Sapukunu 
said he knew nothing whatsoever about 
the affair. 

Later on a young Indian informed 
the party that he could lead them to 
the wreck but precisely the same thing 
happened. Suffering severely from ma- 
laria, bush sores, and lack of food, the 
party was forced to retreat. 

On January 31 Williams made an- 
other flight, this time going further 
south than he had on other occasions. 
On this flight he encountered a village 
where the inhabitants did not flee from 
the plane when it appeared. At every 
other village they had fled to the for- 
est. One Indian stood out from the 
others and waved frantically for the 
plane to land, which was impossible. 
The flyer threw down two tin cans tied 
together; one can contained a map of 
the district and the other a letter to 
Redfern giving directions for reaching 
the Boundary Commission’s base camp. 
The Indian picked up the cans and 
waved to indicate that he had them. 


Williams, who was circling only a little 
above the housetops, then left. 

On February 6 he made another 
flight over the same village. This time 
an older man stood forth, waved for 
attention and after a moment walked 
into the northeast corner of the vil- 
lage, picked up a stick or lance and, 
holding it before him, went toward 
the southwest corner of the village. 
There he threw the stick down. 

Roch and Pacht I have already dis- 
cussed. 

Ryan and Farrell, who were up in 
the Tapanahoni ahead of me, met with 
misfortune. At the Indian village, 
Yulu, Ryan decided not to go on, and 
turned back. Eight days later he at- 
tempted to pass the Maboga Fall when 
it was in a very dangerous condition, 
and he made the attempt when there 
was barely enough light to see the 
banks of the river. His canoe shot 
through the worst of the rapid and 
then grounded hard on a rock, stood 
on end and was flushed of cargo and 
men, while the second canoe went by 
entirely unable to help. Ryan, weighted 
down by his heavy boots, was last seen 
thirty feet below the canoe. 

Though they searched for four days 
his body was never recovered; the 
piranha fish probably destroyed it in a 
very short time. The paddlers, wearing 
only loin clothes, managed to reach the 
bank and hang on until rescued by 
the other canoe. 

Farrell, meanwhile, continued to 
Sapukunu’s village, mainly, I think, 
because that is the task he set himself 
when he left Panama. He passed 
through the base camp of the Brazil- 
ian Boundary Commission and about 
two weeks later reached Sapukunu’s 
village. Sapukunu told him that a 
plane had flown over the village, ap- 
parently eight or ten years before, be- 
cause he indicated a boy of that age 
and said that it was about the time he 
was born. He said nothing about the 
plane crashing. Like Williams and 
Rombouts, Farrell took a picture of 
Sapukunu. 

Farrell then returned to his canoes 
and proceeded to the coast. His photo- 
graph of Sapukunu was compared with 
Rombouts’s picture of Sapukunu, and 
it developed that each party had talk- 
ed with two entirely different men. 
The Williams-Rombouts Sapukunu 


was a man in the prime of life and his 
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village was well south on the Marapi. 
The Farrell Sapukunu was an old man 
and his village was a good deal further 
north than the place where Williams 
and Rombouts had met their man. 

I also found, on arriving at the coast, 
that Doctor Morton Kahn, in a news- 
paper interview, stated that he had 
heard in the Tapanahoni that there 
was a white man with the Saluma; 
Duffy was telling the truth, appar- 
ently. 

Another interesting bit is contained 
in a radio message from Cavalcanti, 
head of a section of the Brazilian 
Boundary Commission, to Williams. 
This message stated that the Brazilians 
had encountered a half-witted Trio In- 
dian who babbled English words, jum- 
bling them together without regard for 
their significance. Cavalcanti speaks ex- 
cellent English. 

I will now attempt to reconstruct the 
Redfern affair in the light of the evi- 
dence at hand. Redfern passed over 
the Norwegian freighter, Christian 
Kroghe, just north of the Venezuelan 
coast in the afternoon. Flyers who 
knew him state that he was by no 
means a good navigator, and his be- 
havior over the steamer would indicate 
that such was the case. He asked for a 
course and it was given to him by the 
steamer swinging her bow and making 
herself a kind of sign post for him. He 
continued and is reported to have 
been seen over the delta of the Ori- 
noco. Proceeding on the course to Rio 
de Janeiro, at about midnight he was 
over the savannahs just south of the 
Dutch Guiana frontier. There he al- 
most inevitably (for it was the dry 
season) saw the fires touched off by the 
Indians, who regularly burn the vast 
grasslands in signalling as they travel, 
in hunting, and to keep down snakes. 
I know from experience that savannah 
fires are of an exceptionally spectacular 
and deceptive appearance at night time. 
They can look remarkably like the 
lights of a fair-sized city or even like 
the brilliantly illuminated windows 
of a railroad train. Believing that he 
was over Santarém or Obidos, two 
Amazon cities 180 miles farther south, 
he circled until daylight, hoping to 
land as soon as there was enough light. 
But the rising sun disclosed a desolate 
and burning savannah of whose very 
existence he was ignorant. Attempting 
to land, he cracked up his plane on the 

















savannah floor, which is littered with 
stones, hard clumps of grass, and ce- 
ment-like ant-hills. He broke one or 
both legs and the Indians, attracted by 
the passing of the plane, picked him 
up and kept him. 

As to his actual fate I have no evi- 
dence, but the manner of the Indians 
makes me think he is dead. The Brazil- 
ian Boundary Commission, on its way 
to the boundary, has cut straight 
through the heart of the country in 
which Redfern’s plane crashed. It 
would be possible for him to be alive 
and for the Brazilians to have passed 
without having discovered it, but only 
if he is a prisoner or unwilling to re- 
turn to civilization. 

As to the oversupply of Sapukunus, 
either Sapukunu is Trio for Smith, or 
one of the two parties that visited him 
has been deliberately hoodwinked; both 
Farrell and Williams are perfectly sin- 
cere, and I think we may discount the 
possibility of any conscious distortion 
of the truth. To be discarded with 
equal safety is the idea that there are 
two Sapukunus. These Indians do not 
do that. 

Personally, I think Farrell saw Sapu- 
kunu and Williams saw an impostor, 
because Williams locates Sapukunu’s 
village farther south than the Djukas 
and Ulukuyana described it to be. Also 
they described Sapukunu as an old man. 
I think that Williams arrived at the vil- 
lage he believes to have been Sapu- 
kunu’s and the people decided it might 
be worth while to deceive him. He 
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would have had no way of knowing it 
had they done so. Accepting this the- 
ory, we explain why Farrell’s Sapuku- 
nu saw a plane pass over and only 
heard the story, while Williams’s Sapu- 
kunu actually claims to have seen it 
crash, 

As for the signalling to the plane 
done by the people in the village over 
which Williams flew on his last two 
flights, my interpretation is this: it was 
a village in which Redfern had been 
and is well known, and through him 
the people are thoroughly acquainted 
with airplanes. They recognized the 
tin cans thrown down as white man’s 
things. By the time the plane came 
back the second time they had made 
up their minds that it was seeking the 
only white man they knew and so they 
signalled the direction in which he 
was to be found—southwest, the coun- 
try of the Saluma. 

As to Tukuyenu, Doctor Rombouts, 
who read De Goeje’s account of his as- 
cent of the Tapanahoni, informs me 
that the Indians called him Tukuyenu; 
apparently the Ulukuyana were tell- 
ing me the truth. Hernesi’s white man 
with three children must be some one 
else. And there are only two possibili- 
ties: one is Redfern, the other is an 
escaped French convict. Both are rather 
incredible but there it is. 

From the evidence here presented I 
conclude that: 

1. A plane crashed in the savannahs 
of north Brazil prior to 1931. 

2. The pilot was alive as late as 1931. 
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3. He is now dead, mentally unbal- 
anced, or a prisoner. 

4. The wreck of the plane is within 
thirty miles of the confluence of the 
Trombetas and Rio Pandamé. 

I realize that the information given 
here is capable of sending a swarm of 
expeditions to Brazil and I therefore 
append this warning; for one life has 
already been sacrificed to the search. 
No underfinanced explorer should 
think of making any attempt to locate 
the wreck of the plane. I place the em- 
phasis on money rather than brains or 
experience, for with money these 
things may be bought, but an under- 
financed explorer is beaten before he 
starts. 

In this our Department of State has a 
definite responsibility. They can pre- 
vent incompetent shoe-string expedi- 
tions from taking the field by the sim- 
ple process of refusing to request cus- 
toms’ courtesies and the other features 
of official Brazilian cooperation. Let the 
Department of State ask to see the 
prospective explorer’s money and his 
record, and if there is anything lacking 
let it refuse its assistance. The Brazil- 
ians will do the rest. For years they 
have suffered publicity circuses in their 
country, masquerading as scientific ex- 
peditions. Their patience is thoroughly 
exhausted and they will most certainly 
prevent any nonsense in the Redfern 
matter. 

And here set down is all I know 
of it. 

So me talkee! 











—— SS 


Tuere is a thunder too deep for the casual ear 
Beneath the plunge of the breakers; 


A swelling monotone sweeps under and out, 


Turning the strong swimmer, 
Slanting him roughly across the billowy lanes. 
This is no voice of shore or sea— 

It is the oldest sound, 

The cosmic bass, 

The embattled recoil of force on force; 
The armies of the atom split asunder, 
Electron repulses proton: 


Once more life has encountered immobility, 
And the clash resounds. . . . 
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es, sir. It wasn’t Pap that bought 

one horse from Pat Stamper 

and then sold two back to him. 
It was Mammy. Her and Pat jest used 
Pap to trade through. Because we never 
left home that morning with Mammy’s 
cream separator money to trade horses 
with nobody. And I reckon that if Pap 
had had any notion that he was fated 
to swap horses with Pat Stamper, they 
couldn’t even have arrested him and 
taken him to town. We never even 
knowed it was Pat Stamper that had 
unloaded that horse on whoever it was 
Beasley Kemp got it from until we was 
halfway there. Because Pap admitted 
he was a fool about a horse but it 
wasn’t that kind of a fool he meant. 
And once he was away from our lot 
and the neighbor men looking through 
the fence at whatever it was Pap had 
traded some more of Old Man Anse 
Holland’s bob-wire and busted tools 
for this time, and Pap lying to them to 
jest exactly the right amount about 
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how old it was and how much he give 
for it;—once Pap was away from there 
I don’t reckon he was even the kind of 
a fool about a horse that Mammy 
claimed he was when we come up to 
the house that noon after we had shut 
the gate on the horse we had jest traded 
outen Beasley Kemp, and Pap taken 
his shoes off on the front gallery for 
dinner and Mammy standing there in 
the door, shaking the cold skillet at 
Pap and scolding and railing and Pap 
saying, “Now Vynie; now Vynie. I al- 
ways was a fool about a good horse and 
it ain’t no use you a-scolding and jaw- 
ing about it. You had better thank the 
Lord that when He give me a eye for 
horse-flesh He gave me a little jedg- 
ment and gumption along with it.” 
Because it wasn’t the horse. It wasn’t 
the trade. It was a good trade, because 
Pap swapped Beasley a straight stock 
and fourteen rods of bob-wire and a 
old wore-out sorghum mill of Old Man 
Anse’s for the horse, and Mammy ad- 





mitted it was a good swap even for 
that horse, even for anything that could 
git up and walk from Beasley Kemp’s 
lot to ourn by itself. Because like she 
said while she was shaking the skillet 
at Pap, even Pap couldn’t git stung 
very bad in a horse trade because he 
never owned nothing that anybody 
would swap even a sorry horse for and 
even to him. And it wasn’t because me 
and Pap had left the plows down in 
the bottom piece where Mammy could- 
n’t see them from the house, and snuck 
the wagon out the back way with the 
straight stock and the wire and the 
sorghum mill while she thought we 
were still in the field. It wasn’t that. It 
was like she knowed without having 
to be told what me and Pap never 
found out for a week yet: that Pat 
Stamper had owned that horse we trad- 
ed outen Beasley Kemp and that now 
Pap had done caught the Pat Stamper 
sickness jest from touching it. 

And I reckon she was right. Maybe 

















to hisself Pap did call hisself the Pat 
Stamper of the Frenchman Bend coun- 
try, or maybe even of all Beat Four. 
But I reckon that even when he was 
believing it the strongest, setting there 
on the top rail of the lot fence and the 
neighbor men coming up to lean on the 
fence and look at what Pap had brung 
home this time and Pap not bragging 
much and maybe not even lying much 
about it; I reckon that even then there 
was another part of his mind telling 
him he was safe to believe he was the 
Pat Stamper of Beat Four jest as long 
as he done it setting on that fence 
where it was about one chance in a 
million of Pat Stamper actually pass- 
ing and stopping to put it to a test. 
Because he wouldn’t no more have set 
out to tangle with Pat Stamper than 
he would have set out to swap horses 
with a water moccasin. Probly if he 
had knowed that Pat Stamper ever 
owned that horse we swapped outen 
Beasley, Pap wouldn’t have traded for 
it at no price. But then, I reckon that 
a fellow who straggles by acci-dent into 
where yellow fever or moccasins is, 
don’t aim to ketch fever or snakebite 
neither. But he sholy never aimed to 
tangle with Pat Stamper. When we 
started for town that morning with 
Beasley’s horse and our mule in the 
wagon and that separator money that 
Mammy had been saving on for four 
years in Pap’s pocket, we wasn’t even 
thinking about horse trading, let alone 
about Pat Stamper, because we didn’t 
know that Pat Stamper was in Jeffer- 
son and we didn’t even know that he 
had owned the horse until we got to 
Varner’s store. It was fate. It was like 
the Lord Hisself had decided to spend 
Mammy’s separator money for a horse; 
it would have had to been Him because 
wouldn’t nobody else, leastways no- 
body that knowed Mammy, have risk- 
ed doing it. Yes, sir. Pure fate. 
Though I will have to admit that fate 
picked a good, quick, willing hand 
when it picked Pap. Because it wasn’t 
that kind of a fool about a horse that 
Pap meant he was. 

No, sir. Not that kind of a fool. I 
reckon that while he was setting on 
the porch that morning when Mammy 
had done said her say for the time be- 
ing and went back to the kitchen, and 
me done fetched the gourd of fresh 
water from the well, and the side meat 
plopping and hissing on the stove and 
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Pap waiting to eat it and then go back 
down to the lot and set on the fence 
while the neighbor men come up in 
two’s and three’s to look at Pap’s new 
horse, I reckon maybe in his own mind 
Pap not only knowed as much about 
horse trading as Pat Stamper, but he 
owned head for head as many of them 
as Old Man Anse hisself. I reckon that 
while he would set there on the fence, 
jest moving enough to keep outen the 
sun, with them two empty plows stand- 
ing in the furrow down in the bottom 
piece and Mammy watching him outen 
the back window and saying, “Horse 
trader! Setting there bragging and 
lying to a passel of shiftless men, and 
the weeds and morning glories climb- 
ing that thick in the corn and cotton 
that I am afraid to tote his dinner to 
him for fear of snakes”; I reckon Pap 
would look at whatever it was he had 
traded the mail box or the winter corn 
or something else that maybe Old Man 
Anse had done forgot he owned or 
leastways might not miss, and he 
would say to hisself: “It’s not only 
mine, but before God it’s the prettiest 
drove of horses a man ever seen.” 


II 


It was pure fate. When we left for 
town that morning with Mammy’s 
separator money, Pap never even aimed 
to use Beasley’s horse at all because he 
knowed it probably couldn’t make no 
twelve-mile trip to Jefferson and get 
back the same day. He aimed to go up 
to Old Man Anse’s and borrow one of 
his mules to work with ourn; it was 
Mammy herself that done it, taunted 
him about the piece of crowbait he had 
bought for a yard ornament until Pap 
said that by Godfrey he would show 
Mammy and all the rest of them that 
misdoubted he knowed a horse when 
he seen it, and so we went to the lot 
and put the new horse in the wagon 
with the mule. We had been feeding it 
heavy as it would eat for a week now 
and it looked a heap better than it did 
the day we got it. But even yet it didn’t 
look so good, though Pap decided it 
was the mule that showed it up so 
bad; that when it was the only horse 
or mule in sight, it didn’t look so bad 
and that it was the standing beside 
something else on four legs that hurt 
its looks. “If we jest had some way to 
hitch the mule under the wagon where 
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it wouldn’t show and jest leave the 
horse in sight, it would be fine,” Pap 
said. But there wasn’t no way to do 
that, so we jest done the best we could. 
It was a kind of doormat bay and so, 
with Pap standing about twenty foot 
away and squinching first one eye and 
then the other and saying, “Bear down 
on it. You got to git the hide hot to 
make the har shine,” I polished it 
down with croker sacks the best I 
could. Pap thought about feeding it a 
good bait of salt in some corn and then 
turning it to water and hide some of 
the ribs, only we knowed that we 
wouldn’t even get to Jefferson in one 
day, let alone come back, besides hav- 
ing to stop at ever creek and load it up 
again. So we done the best we could 
and then we started, with Mammy’s 
separator money (it was twenty-seven 
dollars and sixty-five cents; it taken her 
four years to save it outen her egg- and 
quilt-money) tied up in a rag that she 
dared Pap to even open to count it be- 
fore he handed it to Uncle Ike McCas- 
lin at the store and had the separator in 
the wagon. 

Yes, sir. Fate. The same fate that 
made Mammy taunt Pap into starting 
out with Beasley’s horse; the same fate 
that made it a hot morning in July for 
us to start out on. Because when we left 
home that morning we wasn’t even 
thinking about horse trading. We was 
thinking about horse, all right, because 
we were wondering if maybe we was 
n’t fixing to come back home that night 
with Beasley’s horse riding in the wag- 
on and me or Pap in the traces with 
the mule. Yes, sir. Pap eased that team 
outen the lot at sunup and on down 
the road toward Frenchman’s Bend as 
slow and careful as arra horse and 
mule ever moved in this world, with 
me and Pap walking up ever hill that 
was slanted enough to run water down 
the ruts, and aiming to do that right 
on into Jefferson. It was the weather, 
the hot day, that done it. Because here 
we was, about a mile from Varner’s 
store, and Beasley’s horse kind of half 
walking and half riding on the double 
tree, and Pap’s face looking a little 
more and a little more concerned ever 
time our new horse failed to lift its 
feet high enough to make the next 
step, when all of a sudden that horse 
popped into a sweat. It flung its head 
up like it had been teched with a hot 
poker and stepped up into the collar, 
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teching the collar for the first time 
since the mule had taken the weight 
off the breast yoke when Pap’d shaken 
out the whip inside the lot; and so here 
we come down the last hill and up to 
Varner’s store and that horse of Beas- 
ley’s with its head up and blowing 
froth and its eyes white-rimmed like 
these here colored dinner plates and 
Pap sawing back on the reins, and I 
be dog if it not only hadn’t sweated 
into as pretty a blood bay as you ever 
see, but even the ribs didn’t seem to 
show so much. And Pap, that had been 
talking about taking a back road so as 
to miss Varner’s store altogether, set- 
ting there on the wagon seat exactly 
like he would set on the lot fence 
where he knowed he would be safe 
from Pat Stamper, telling Jody Varner 
and them other men that Beasley’s 
horse come from Kentucky. Jody Var- 
ner never even laughed. “Kentucky, 
hey?” he says. “Sho, now. That ex- 
plains why it taken it so long. Herman 
Short swapped Pat Stamper a buck- 
board and a set of harness for it five 
years ago, and Beasley Kemp give Her- 
man eight dollars for it last summer. 
How much did you give Beasley? Fifty 
cents?” 

That’s what done it. From then on, 
it was automatic. It wasn’t the horse, 
the trade. It was still a good trade, be- 
cause in a sense you might say that all 
Pap give Beasley for it was the straight 
stock, since the bob-wire and the sor- 
ghum mill belonged to Old Man Anse. 
And it wasn’t the harness and the 
buckboard that Herman Short give Pat 
Stamper: it was that eight dollars that 
Beasley give Herman. That’s what 
rankled Pap. Not that he held the eight 
dollars against Herman, because Her- 
man had done already invested a buck- 
board and a set of harness. And be- 
sides, the eight dollars was still in the 
county, even if it was out of circula- 
tion, belonging to Herman Short, and 
so it didn’t actually matter whether 
Herman had it or Beasley had it. It was 
Pat Stamper that rankled Pap. When a 
man swaps horse for horse, that’s one 
thing. But when cash money starts 
changing hands, that’s something else; 
and when a stranger comes into the 
country and starts actual cash money 
jumping from hand to hand, it’s like 
when a burglar breaks into your house 
and flings your clothes and truck from 
place to place even though he don’t 


take nothing: it makes you mad. So it 
was not jest to unload Beasley’s horse 
back onto Pat Stamper. It was to get 
Beasley’s eight dollars back outen Pat 
some way. And so it was jest pure fate 
that had Pat Stamper camped right on 
the road we would take to Jefferson on 
the very day when me and Pap went to 
get Mammy’s separator. 

So I reckon the rest of it don’t even 
hardly need to be told, except as a kind 
of sidelight on how, when a man starts 
out to plan to do something, he jest 
thinks he is planning: that what he 
is actually doing is giving the high- 
ball to misfortune, throwing open the 
switch and saying, “All right, Bad 
Luck; come right ahead.” So here was 
Pat Stamper and that nigger magician 
of hisn camped in Hoke’s pasture, 
right on the road we would have to 
pass to git to town, and here was Pap 
on the way to town with two live ani- 
mals and twenty-seven dollars and 
sixty-five cents in cash, and feeling that 
the entire honor and pride of the sci- 
ence and pastime of horse trading in 
Yoknapatawpha County depended on 
him to vindicate it. So the rest of it 
don’t even need to be told. I don’t 
need to tell whether me and Pap walk- 
ed back home or not, because anybody 
that knows Pat Stamper knows that he 
never bought a horse or a mule out- 
right in his life; that he swapped you 
something for it that could at least 
walk out of sight. So the only point 
that might interest you is, what was 
pulling the wagon when we got back 
home. And what Mammy done when 
she said, “Where is my separator?” 
and Pap saying, “Now Vynie; now 
Vynie—” Yes, sir. When it come down 
to the trade, it wasn’t Pat Stamper 
after all that Pap was swapping horses 
with. It was the demon rum. 

Because he was desperate. After the 
first swap he was desperate. Before 
that he was jest mad, like when you 
dream you are right in the middle of 
the track and the train a-coming; it’s 
right on you and you can’t run or 
dodge because all of a sudden you real- 
ize you are running in sand and so 
after a while it don’t even matter if the 
train catches you or not because all you 
can think about is being mad at the 
sand. That’s how Pap was. For ever 
mile we made toward Jefferson, the 
madder Pap got. It wasn’t at Beasley’s 
horse, because we nursed it on toward 
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town the same way we nursed it to 
Varner’s store until it begun to sweat. 
It was them eight cash dollars that that 
horse represented. I don’t even recollect 
just when and where we found out 
that Pat Stamper was at Jefferson that 
day. It might have been at Varner’s 
store. Or it might have been that we 
never had to be told; that for Pap to 
carry out the fate that Mammy started 
when she taunted him about Beasley’s 
horse, Pat Stamper would jest have to 
be in Jefferson. Because Pap never even 
taken time to find out where Pat was 
camped, so that when we did roll into 
town we had done already swapped. 
Yes, sir. We went up them long hills 
with Pap and me walking and Beas- 
ley’s horse laying into the collar the 
best it could but with the mule doing 
most of the pulling and Pap walking 
on his side of the wagon and cussing 
Pat Stamper and Herman Short and 
Beasley Kemp and Jody Varner, and 
we went down the hills with Pap hold- 
ing the wagon broke with a sapling 
pole so it wouldn’t shove Beasley's 
horse through the collar and turn it 
wrong-side-outward like a sock and Pap 
still a-cussing Pat Stamper and Her- 
man and Beasley and Varner, until we 
come to the three-mile bridge and Pap 
turned off the road and druv into the 
bushes and taken the mule outen the 
harness and knotted one rein so I could 
ride it and give me the quarter and 
told me to git for town and git the 
dime’s worth of saltpeter and the 
nickel’s worth of tar and the number 
ten fish hook. 

So we didn’t git to town until that 
afternoon. We went straight to Pat 
Stamper’s camp in Hoke’s pasture 
where I had done already passed it 
twice on the mule, with Beasley’s horse 
laying into the collar sho enough now 
and its eyes looking nigh as wild as 
Pap’s looked a hour later when we 
come outen McCaslin’s back door with 
the separator, and foaming a little at 
the mouth where Pap had rubbed the 
rest of the saltpeter into its gums and 
with a couple of as pretty tarred bob- 
wire cuts on its chest as you could 
want and another one on its flank 
where Pap had worked the fish hook 
under its hide where he could tech it 
by drooping the rein now and then; 
yes, sir, turning into Hoke’s pasture 
on two wheels and Pap sawing back on 
the reins and Pat Stamper’s nigger run- 
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ning up and grabbing the bridle to 
keep Beasley’s horse from running 
right into the tent where Pat slept and 
Pat hisself coming outen the tent with 
that ere cream-colored Stetson cocked 
over one eye and them eyes the color of 
a new plow point and jest about as 
warm. “That’s a pretty lively looking 
horse you got there,” Pat says. 

“Hell fire, yes!” Pap says. “It durn 
nigh killed me and this boy both before 
I could git it into that ere gate yonder. 
That’s why I got to git shut of it. I 
expect you to beat me, but I got to trade. 
So come on and beat me quick and 
give me something I won’t be skeered 
to walk up to.” 

And I still believe that Pap was right, 
that it was the right system. It had been 
five years since Pat had seen the horse, 
or anyway since he had unloaded it on 
Herman Short, so me and Pap figured 
that the chance of Pat’s recognizing it 
would be about the same as for a burglar 
to recognize a dollar watch that hap- 
pened to snag onto his clothes in passing 
five years ago. And it was the right sys- 
tem, to rush up and say we jest had to 
trade instead of jest drifting up and 
hanging around for Pat to persuade us. 
And Pap wasn’t trying to beat Pat bad. 
All he wanted was to vindicate that ere 
eight cash dollars. That was it: the eight 
cash dollars’ worth of the pride of 
Yoknapatawpha County horse trading, 
and Pap the self-appointed champion 
and knight doing it not for profit but 
for honor. And I be dog if I still don’t 
believe it worked, that Pap did fool Pat, 
and that it was because of what Pat 
aimed to swap to Pap and not because 
Pat recognized Beasley’s horse, that he 
refused to trade anyway except team for 
team. Or I don’t know. Maybe Pap 
was so busy fooling Pat that Pat never 
had to fool Pap, like a man that has jest 
got to do something, who no matter 
how hard he tries he jest half does it, 
while a man that don’t care whether he 
does it or not, does it twice as good with 
jest half the work. So there we was: the 
nigger holding the two mules that Pat 
wanted to swap for our team, and Pat 
chewing his tobacco slow and gentle 
and steady and watching Pap with them 
plow point eyes, and Pap standing there 
with that look on his face that was des- 
perate not because he was skeered yet 
but because he was having to think fast, 
realizing now that he had done got in 
deeper than he aimed to and that he 


would either have to shet his eyes and 
bust on through, or back out and 
quit. Because right here was where Pat 
Stamper showed how come he was Pat 
Stamper. If he had jest started in to 
show Pap what a bargain he would be 
getting in them two mules, I reckon 
Pap would have backed out. But Pat 
didn’t. He fooled Pap exactly like one 
first-class burglar would purely and 
simply refuse to tell another first-class 
burglar where the safe was at. 

“But I don’t want to swap for a 
whole team,” Pap said. “I already got a 
good mule. It’s the horse I don’t want. 
Trade me a mule for the horse.” 

“No,” Pat said. “I don’t want no 
wild horse neither. Not that I won’t 
trade for anything that can walk, pro- 
vided I can trade my way. But I ain’t 
going to trade for that horse alone be- 
cause I don’t want it no more than you 
do. What I am trading for is that mule. 
And besides, this here team of mine is 
matched. I aim to get about three times 
for the pair of them what I would get 
trading either of them single.” 

“But you will still have a team to 
trade with,” Pap says. 

“No,” Pat said. “I aim to get more 
from you for them than if the team was 
broken. If it’s a single mule you want, 
you better try somebody else.” 

So Pap looked at the mules again. 
That was it. They looked all right. They 
looked jest exactly all right. They didn’t 
look too good and they didn’t look too 
bad. Neither of them looked quite as 
good as our mule, but the two of them 
looked jest a leetle mite better than Beas- 
ley’s horse and one mule of anybody’s. 
That was it. If they had looked like a 
bargain, I reckon even I, a twelve-year- 
old boy, would have had sense enough to 
tell Pap to come on and let’s git outen 
there. But Lord, I reckon we was doom- 
ed from the very second when Jody 
Varner told about that eight dollars. I 
reckon Pat Stamper knowed we was 
doomed the very second he looked up 
and seen the nigger holding Beasley’s 
horse outen the tent. I reckon he know- 
ed right then that he wouldn’t have to 
try to trade, that all he would.need to 
do would jest to say No long enough. 
So that’s what he done, leaning against 
our wagon bed with his thumbs hooked 
into the top of his pants, chewing his to- 
bacco and watching Pap going through 
the motion of examining them mules 
again. Because even I knowed that Pap 
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had done already traded, that he had 
done walked out into what he thought 
was a spring branch and then found it 
was quicksand, and now he knowed he 
couldn’t even stop long enough to turn 
back. “All right,” he said. “I'll take 
them.” 

So the nigger taken Beasley’s horse 
and the mule outen the wagon and put 
our new team in, and me and Pap went 
on to town. And before God, them 
mules still looked all right. I be dog if 
I didn’t think that maybe Pap had walk- 
ed into that Stamper quicksand and 
then got out again. Or maybe it was jest 
getting outen Stamper’s reach with the 
harness left. Because when we got back 
into the road and outen sight of Stamp- 
er’s camp, Pap’s face begun to look like 
it would when he would set on the lot 
fence at home and tell the fellows how 
he was a fool about a horse but not a 
durn fool. It wasn’t easy yet; it was jest 
watchful, setting there and feeling out 
our new team. We was right at town 
now and so he wouldn’t have much 
time to feel them out, but we would have 
a good chance to on the road home. “By 
Godfrey,” Pap said, “if they can walk 
home a-tall, I have got that ere eight 
dollars back, durn him.” 

Because that nigger of Pat Stamper’s 
was a artist. Because I swear to Godfrey 
them mules looked all right. They jest 
looked like two ordinary not extry good 
mules you might see in a hundred wag- 
ons on the road. I noticed how they had 
a kind of jerky way of starting off, first 
one jerking into the collar and then 
jerking back and then the other jerk- 
ing into the collar and then jerking back, 
and even after we was in the road and 
the wagon rolling good, one of them 
taken a spell of some sort and snatched 
hisself crossways in the traces like he 
aimed to go back, but then Stamper 
had jest told us that they was a matched 
team; he never had said they had work- 
ed together as a matched team, and they 
was a well matched team in the sense 
that neither one of them seemed to 
have any idea as to jest when the other 
one aimed to start moving or what di- 
rection it was going to take. But Pap got 
them straightened out and we went on; 
we was jest starting up that ere big hill 
into town, when they popped into a 
sweat jest like Beasley Kemp’s horse 
done back yonder on the other side of 
Varner’s store. But that was all right; 
it was hot enough; that was when I first 
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taken notice that that rain was going to 
come up before dark; I mind how I was 
jest thinking how it was going to ketch 
us before we got home when this here 
sweat taken them mules. And that was 
all right; I didn’t blame them for sweat- 
ing; the trouble was, it was a different 
kind of sweat from the kind Beasley’s 
horse had given us to expect. I mind 
how I was looking at a big hot- 
looking bright cloud over to the south- 
west when all of a sudden I realized 
that the wagon had done stopped going 
forward up the hill and was starting 
down it backward and then I looked in 
time to see both them mules this time 
crossways in the traces and kind of glar- 
ing at one another across the tongue and 
Pap trying to straighten them out and 
his eyes looking a right smart like the 
mules’ eyes, and then all of a sudden 
they straightened out and I mind how I 
thought it was a good thing they hap- 
pened to have their backs toward the 
wagon when they did, because I reckon 
they moved at the same time for the 
first time in their lives, for the first time 
since Pap owned them at least; and, gen- 
tlemen, here we come swurging up that 
hill and into town like a roach down a 
rathole, with the wagon on two wheels 
and Pap sawing back on the lines and 
hollering, “Hell fire, hell fire,” and 
folks scattering, and Pap jest managed 
to swing them into the alley behind Mc- 
Caslin’s store and stopped them by lock- 
ing our nigh front wheel with another 
wagon’s and the other mules (they was 
hitched) holp to put the brakes on. So 
it was a good crowd by then, helping 
us to git untangled, and Pap led our 
team on to Uncle Ike’s back door and 
tied them up close to the door handle 
and me and him went in to get the 
separator, with the folks still coming up 
and saying, “It’s that team of Stamp- 
er’s” and Pap kind of breathing hard 
and looking a right smart less easy in 
the face than when we had left Stamp- 
er’s camp even, besides most all-fired 
watchful, saying, “Come on here. Let’s 
git that durn separator of your mammy’s 
loaded and git outen here.” So we give 
Uncle Ike the rag with Mammy’s money 
in it and me and Pap taken up the 
separator and started back out to the 
wagon, to where we had left it. It was 
still there. I mind how I could see the 
bed of it where Pap had drawed it up 
to the door, and I could see the folks 
from the waist up standing in the alley, 


and then I realized that it was about 
twice as many folks looking at our team 
as it had been when we left. I reckon 
Pap never noticed it because he was too 
busy hurrying that ’ere separator along. 
So I jest stepped aside a little to have a 
look at what the folks was looking at 
and then I realized that I could see the 
front of our wagon and the place where 
me and Pap had left the mules, but that 
I couldn’t see no mules. So I don’t recol- 
lect whether I dropped my side of the 
separator or if Pap dropped hisn or if 
we still carried it when we come to 
where we could see out the door and see 
the mules. They were still there. They 
were just laying down. Pap had snub- 
bed them right up to the handle of 
Uncle Ike’s back door, with the same 
rein run through both bits, and now 
they looked jest exactly like two fellows 
that had done hung themselves in one 
of these here suicide packs, with their 
heads snubbed up together and their 
tongues hanging out and their necks 
stretched about four foot and their legs 
folded back under them like shot rab- 
bits until Pap jumped down and cut the 
harness. Yes, sir. A artist. He had give 
them to the exact inch jest enough of 
whatever it was, to get them into town 
and off the square before it played out. 

And this here is what I meant when I 
said it was desperation. I can see Pap 
now, backed off into that corner behind 
Uncle Ike’s plows and cultivators and 
such, with his face white and his voice 
shaking and his hand shaking so he 
couldn’t hardly hand me the six bits. 
“Go to Doc Peabody’s store,” he says, 
“and git me a pint of whiskey and git 
it quick.” 

Yes, sir. Desperate. It wasn’t even 
quicksand now. It was a whirlpool, and 
Pap with jest one jump left. He drunk 
that pint of whiskey in two drinks and 
set the empty bottle careful in the cor- 
ner of Uncle Ike’s warehouse, and we 
went back to the wagon. The mules 
was still up all right, and we loaded the 
separator in and Pap eased them away 
careful, with the folks all watching and 
telling one another it was a Pat Stamp- 
er team and Pap setting there with his 
face red now instead of white and them 
clouds were heavy and the sun was even 
gone now but I don’t think Pap ever 
noticed it. And we hadn’t eaten too, 
and I don’t think Pap noticed that 
neither. And I be dog if it didn’t seem 
like Pat Stamper hadn’t moved too, 
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standing there at the gate to his stock 
pen, with that Stetson cocked and his 
thumbs still hooked into the top of his 
pants, and Pap setting on the wagon 
trying to keep his hands from shaking 
and the team stopped now with their 
heads down and their legs spraddled 
and breathing like starting up a sawmill 
on a Monday morning. “I come to trade 
back for my team,” Pap said. 

“What’s the matter?” Stamper says. 
“Don’t tell me these are too lively for 
you, too. They don’t look it.” 

“All right,” Pap said. “All right. I 
jest want my team back. I'll give you 
four dollars to trade back. That’s all I 
got. And I got to have them. Make your 
four dollars, and give me my team.” 

“I ain’t got your team,” Stamper says. 
“T didn’t want that horse either. I told 
you that. So I got shet of it right away.” 

Pap set there for a while. It was all 
clouded over now, and cooler; you could 
even smell the rain. “All right,” Pap 
said. “But you still got the mule. All 
right. I'll take it.” 

“For what?” Stamper says. “You 
want to swap that team for your mule?” 
Sho. Pap wasn’t trading. He was desper- 
ate, setting there like he couldn’t even 
see, with Stamper leaning easy against 
the gate and looking at him for a min- 
ute. “No,” he says. “I don’t want them 
mules, Yours is the best. I wouldn’t 
trade that way, even.” He spit, easy and 
careful, before he looked at Pap again. 
“Besides, I done included your mule 
into another team, with another horse. 
You want to look at it?” 

“All right,” Pap said. “How much?” 

“Don’t you even want to see it first?” 
Stamper says. 

“All right,” Pap said. So the nigger 
led out the horse, a little dark brown 
horse; I remember how even with it 
clouded up to rain and no sun, how the 
horse shined; a horse a little bigger than 
the one we traded Stamper, and hog 
fat. Yes, sir. That’s jest exactly how it 
was fat: not like a horse is fat but like 
a hog: fat right up to its ears and look- 
ing tight as a drum; it was so fat it 
couldn’t hardly walk, putting its feet 
down like they didn’t have no weight 
nor feeling in them. “It’s too fat to last,” 
Pap said. “It won’t even git me home.” 

“That’s what I think myself,” Stamp- 
er said. “That’s why I am willing to git 
shet of it.” 

“All right,” Pap said. “But I got to 
try it.” 








FOOL ABOUT A HORSE 


“Try it?” Stamper said. Pap didn’t 
answer. He jest got down from the 
wagon careful and went to the horse. 
It had a hackamore on and Pap taken 
the rein outen the nigger’s hand and 
started to git on the horse. “Wait,” 
Stamper says. “What you fixing to do?” 

“Going to try it,” Pap said. “I done 
traded a horse with you once today.” 
Stamper looked at Pap again for a min- 
ute. Then he spit again and kind of 
stepped back. 

“All right,” he said. “Help him up, 
Jim.” So the nigger holp Pap onto the 
horse, only the nigger never had time 
to jump back because as soon as Pap’s 
weight come onto the horse’s back it 
was like Pap had a live wire in his 
britches. It throwed Pap hard and Pap 
got up without no change on his face a- 
tall and went back to the horse and 
taken the hackamore again and the nig- 
ger holp him up again, with Stamper 
standing there with his hands hooked 
into his pants tops, watching. And the 
horse slammed Pap off again and Pap 
got up again with his face jest the same 
and went back and taken the hacka- 
more from the nigger again when 
Stamper stopped him. That was exactly 
how Pap did it, like he wanted the horse 
to throw him and hard, not to try to 
hurt hisself, but like the ability of his 
bones and meat to feel that ’ere hard 
ground was all he had left to pay for 
a horse with life enough in it to git us 
home. “Here, here,” Stamper says. “Are 
you trying to kill yourself?” 

“All right,” Pap says. “How much?” 

“Come on into the tent and have a 
drink,” Stamper says. 

So I waited in the wagon. It was be- 
ginning to blow a little now, and we 
hadn’t brought no coats with us. But 
there was some croker sacks in the wag- 
on that Mammy made us bring to wrap 
her separator in and so I was wrapping 
the separator up in them when the nig- 
ger led out a horse and buggy and then 
Pap and Stamper come outen the tent 
and Pap come to the wagon. He never 
looked at me. He jest reached in and 
taken the separator outen the sacks and 
put it into the buggy and then him and 
Stamper got in and druv away. They 
went back toward town and then they 
went out of sight and I seen the nigger 
watching me. “You fixing to git wet 
fo you get home,” he said. 

“T reckon so,” I said. 

“You want to eat a snack of dinner 


until they git back?” the nigger said. 

“T ain’t hungry,” I said. So he went 
on into the tent and I waited in the wag- 
on. Yes, sir, it was most sholy going to 
rain; I mind how I thought that anyway 
now we could use the croker sacks to 
try to keep dry in. Then Pap and 
Stamper come back and Pap never look- 
ed at me neither. He went into the tent 
and I could see him drinking outen a 
bottle and then putting the bottle back 
into his shirt. I reckon Stamper give him 
that bottle. Pap never said so, but I 
reckon Stamper did. So then the nig- 
ger put our mule and the new horse in 
the wagon and Pap come outen the tent 
and got in. Stamper and the nigger 
both holp him now. 

“Don’t you reckon you better let the 
boy drive?” Stamper says. 

“Tl drive,” Pap said. “By Godfrey, 
maybe I can’t swap a horse with you, 
but I can still drive it.” 

“Sho now,” Stamper said. “That horse 
will surprise you.” 


Ill 


It did. Yes, sir. It surprised us, jest 
like Stamper said. It happened jest be- 
fore dark. The rain, the storm, come up 
before we had gone a mile and we rode 
in it for two hours before we found a 
old barn to shelter under, setting hunch- 
ed under them croker sacks (I mind 
how I thought how in a way I almost 
wished Mammy knew we never had the 
separator because she had wanted it for 
so long that maybe she would rather for 
Uncle Ike to own it and it safe and dry, 
than for her to own it five miles from 
home in a wagon in the rain) and 
watching our new horse that was so fat 
it even put its feet down like they never 
had no feeling nor weight, that ever now 
and then, even in the rain, would take 
a kind of flinching jerk like when Pap’s 
weight came down onto its back at 
Stamper’s camp. But we didn’t catch on 
then, because I was driving now, sho 
enough, because Pap was laying flat in 
the wagon bed with the rain popping 
him in the face and him not even know- 
ing it, and me setting on the seat and 
watching our new horse change from 
a black horse into a bay. Because I was 
jest twelve and me and Pap had always 
done our horse trading along that coun- 
try road that run past our lot. So I jest 
druv into the first shelter I come to and 
shaken Pap awake. The rain had cooled 
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him off some, but even without that he 
would have sobered quick. “What?” he 
says. “What is it?” 

“The horse, Pap!” I hollered. “It’s 
done changed color!” 

Yes, sir. It sobered him quick. We 
was both outen the wagon then and 
Pap’s eyes popping sho enough now and 
a bay horse standing there where he had 
went to sleep looking at a black one. Be- 
cause I was jest twelve; it happened too 
fast for me; I jest mind seeing Pap tech 
the horse’s back at a spot where ever 
now and then the backband must have 
teched it (I tell you, that nigger was a 
artist) and then the next I knowed that 
horse was plunging and swurging; I re- 
member dodging jest as it slammed into 
the wall and then me and Pap heard a 
sound like when a automobile tire picks 
up a nail: a sound like Whoosh! and 
then the rest of that shiny fat black 
horse we had got from Pat Stamper van- 
ished. I don’t mean that me and Pap 
was standing there with jest our mule 
left. We had a horse too. Only it was the 
same one we had left home with that 
morning and that we had swapped 
Beasley Kemp the sorghum mill and the 
bob-wire and the straight stock for two 
weeks ago. We even got our fish hook 
back, with the barb still bent where Pap 
had bent it and the nigger had jest 
moved it a little. But it wasn’t until we 
was home the next day at daylight that 
we found the hand pump valve behind 
its off fore leg. 

And that’s about all. Because Mam- 
my was up and seen us pass, and so 
after a while we had to go to the house, 
because me and Pap hadn’t et since 
twenty-four hours ago. So we went to 
the house, with Mammy standing in the 
door saying, “Where’s my separator?” 
and Pap saying how he always had been 
a fool about a horse and he couldn’t 
help it and Mammy couldn’t neither 
and that to jest give him time, and 
Mammy standing there looking at him 
and then she begun to cry and it was the 
first time I ever seen her cry. She cried 
hard, standing there in her old wrapper, 
not even hiding her face, saying, “Fool 
about a horse! Yes, but why the horse? 
why the horse?” 

“Now, Vynie; now, Vynie,” Pap said. 
Then she turned and went back into the 
house. We didn’t go in. We could hear 
her, but she wasn’t in the kitchen, and 
Pap told me to go around to the kitchen 
and see if she was fixing breakfast and 
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then come down to the lot and tell him, 
and I did but she wasn’t in the kitchen. 
So we set on the lot fence, and then we 
seen her coming down the hill from the 
house; she was dressed and had on her 
shawl and sunbonnet and her gloves, 
and she went into the stable without 
looking at us and we could hear her 
saddling the mule and Pap told me to 
go and ask her if she wanted him to 
help her and I did and she didn’t an- 
swer and I saw her face that time and so 
I come back and set on the fence with 
Pap and we saw her ride out of the 
barn on the mule. She was leading 
Beasley Kemp’s horse. It was still black 
in places where the rain had streaked it. 
“If it hadn’t been for that durn rain, 
we might could have got shet of it,” Pap 
said. 

So we went to the house then, and I 
cooked breakfast and me and Pap et and 
then Pap taken a nap. He told me to 
watch for her from the gallery, but me 
and him neither never much thought to 
see her soon. We never seen her until 
next morning. We was cooking break- 
fast when we heard the wagon and I 
looked out and it was Odum Tull’s 





wagon and Mammy was getting outen 
it and I come back to the kitchen jest 
before Pap left for the stable. “She’s got 
the separator,” I told Pap. 

“I reckon it didn’t happen to be our 
team in Odum’s wagon,” Pap said. 

“No, sir,” I says. So we saw her go 
into the house with the separator. 

“T reckon likely she will wait to put 
on her old wrapper first,” Pap said. “We 
ought to started breakfast sooner.” It 
did take about that long. And then we 
could hear it. It made a good strong 
sound, like it would separate milk good 
and fast. Then it stopped. “It’s too bad 
she ain’t got but the one gallon,” Pap 
said. “You go and look in the kitchen.” 
So I went, and sho enough, she was 
cooking breakfast. But she wouldn’t let 
us eat it in the kitchen. She handed it 
out the door to us. 

“I am going to be busy in here and I 
don’t aim to have you all in the way,” 
she said. It was all right now. Her face 
was quiet now; it was jest busy. So me 
and Pap went out to the well and et, 
and then we heard the separator again. 

“I didn’t know it would go through 


but orie time,” Pap said. 


BROTHERS 


‘By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


Now with my lamp I make a little world 
And sit inside it like a jealous god. 

The small creatures of the night come to my pane fit 
And peer at me and know that I am good, 
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“Maybe Uncle Ike showed her how 
to do it,” I said. 

“T reckon she is capable of running it 
right,” Pap said. “Like she wants it to 
run, anyhow.” Then it stopped, and me 
and Pap started down to the barn but 
she called us and made us bring the 
dishes to the kitchen door. Then we 
went down to the lot and set on the 
fence, only, like Pap said, without no 
stock to look at, it wasn’t no comfort in 
it. “I reckon she jest rode up to that 
durn feller’s tent and said, ‘Here’s your 
team. Now you git me my separator and 
git it quick; I got to ketch a ride back 
home,” Pap said. And then after a 
while we heard it again, and that after- 
noon we walked up to Old Man Anse’s 
to borrow a mule to finish the lower 
piece with, but he never had none to 
spare now. So he jest cussed around a 
while and then we come on back and 
set on the fence. And sure enough, 
pretty soon we could hear Mammy start- 
ing it up and it running strong and 
steady, like it would make the milk fly. 
“She is separating it again,” Pap said. 
“Tt looks like she is fixing to get a heap 
of pleasure and comfort outen it.” 





Their eyes fill up with worship and their fear, Wa mo 
° . uty val 
They think of h heir | Wy 
ney think of me somehow as their lost sun WN ~ 
° . ° Wor) ar 
And flex their paper wings and make them sing Wal wi 
jb The very minute hymns they make in flight, WS, 
i! They beat like small, quick hearts against my glass. SA, 


I wish I were the wonder that has lit 
Their round, cool eyes, or knew some way to tell them Px 
That they and I are brothers in the dark. , 



















































































































































































ocKING in her red-carpeted par- 

lor she watched the transconti- 

nental bus go through on the 

highway a few hundred rods southwest 

and she said, “I ain’t a-goin’ to vote 

for him next time. We need a strong 
man now.” 

She had the daguerreotype face of 
the woman in Grant Wood’s Ameri- 
can Gothic. She spoke in a reasonable 
tone. She put a curious emphasis on the 
word strong. 

The rockers made a comfortable, 
rhythmic whooshing against the car- 
pet as she answered the question it 
prompted. “Well,” she said, gazing re- 
flectively at the violet shadows of twi- 
light moving along the road, “that in- 
fantile p’ralysis. Le’s see. When was it, 
it took him? 1921? That’s a long time. 
You know how it is if you have the 
rheumatism achin’ you for even a 
week.” 

Some children, going to the cross- 
roads store for candy and to see a new 
batch of kittens, were scuffling with 
each other in the road. The woman 
watched them meditatively. She was 
thinking of the country as it would be 
when she was gone, and the children 
would receive the legacy of her times. 
The World War took her sons, and 
they had come back, but now there 
was no work for them. People spoke 
of another war. Give it a little time 
and it could take those who were chil- 
dren now, scufiling in the shadowy 
road. 

She was not one of these women 
who sit in the front row and rasp over 





Common Sense About Infantile Paralysis 


By Janet Mabie 


Remarkable recoveries by those 
stricken with infantile paralysis 
are cited by Mrs. Mabie and in- 
creasing fine recoveries predicted as 
soon as the public can be better in- 
formed on the subject 


every item of business at Town Meet- 
ing. Her husband had had a term in 
the State Legislature, another as select- 
man, another as road agent. She left 
politics to him. She reads the papers, 
uses her vote, but is troubled now over 
the great behemoth the government has 
become. She doesn’t think government 
should race after new-fangled ideas 
“like boys too big for their britches.” 
And she thinks there had better be a 
change at the next election. It is strange, 
but somehow the fact of a case of in- 
fantile paralysis has crystallized all this 
in her mind. 

Yet she would be absolutely horror- 
stricken at the very thought of being a 
part of a whispering campaign. It is 
very possible she doesn’t even know 
she has got hold of an idea that gained 
dangerous momentum in 1931—the 
bearing an attack of infantile paralysis 
could have upon a man’s fitness for 
the complex and arduous duties of the 
Chief Executive. 

In itself a whispering campaign is 
usually a natural barnacle of politics. 
This one happens to couple an unusual 
physical history with the supposedly 
menacing fact that the years 1933-36 
have been years in which the inher- 
ences of the national situation were of 






































such magnitude that of course the or- 
ganism of the man would cave in. 

A whispering campaign is, of course, 
definitely psychological. It is begun in 
cold malice and feeds on ignorance. As 
it percolates it gets to people who are 
not malicious themselves, but who per- 
ceive in its basis what they think is 
logical and make the mistake—but the 
honest one—of accepting it. This wom- 
an, rocking in the parlor, was one of 
these. 

In 1931 Mr. Roosevelt, with good 
humor, common sense, realism, and 
the unselfish impulse to put even such 
a shabby crudity to constructive use, 
that the public might more widely un- 
derstand the disease and its effects, had 
three eminent surgeons go over him 
and submit their findings for impartial 
communication to the country in print. 
Their findings represented the whole 
truth on the subject for all time, but 
you can paraphrase a famous saying, 
realizing that ten thousand surgeons 
could tell some people “the incredible, 
and only make them disbelieve.” 

This year the President couldn’t 
very well have in three more surgeons, 
to do the thing all over again. Obvious- 
ly the malicious won't be shut up. And 
the honestly mistaken and the echoing 
ignorant require patient explanation. 

We think of infantile paralysis as a 
strictly modern disease. On the con- 
trary, it is a strictly ancient disease. It 
appeared in the case notes of Hippoc- 
rates. Sir Walter Scott was lame all 
his life from a paralysis suffered in the 
right leg when he was a baby. No 
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treatment ever completely dissipated 
the paralysis, but he brought to bear 
on himself what he described as “the 
fine impatience of childhood,” with 
such success that the infirmity didn’t 
blight his life. 

It isn’t possible to make a geographic 
prophecy about infantile paralysis. In 
1934 it struck hardest in California. In 
1935 in North Carolina and Alaska. In 
1936 it may be New England or the 
South, or the Middle West; or it may, 
in the sense of a numerically severe on- 
set, not strike at all. But if, as, and 
when the public is justified in feeling 
that, giving proper treatment time to 
do so, it can and will do away with the 
majority of possible deformities, in- 
creasing fine recoveries will be made. 
More people will be enabled to catch up 
and hold their own with their fellow 
men in active and useful fields. And al- 
most no victim of the disease need be- 
come a public charge. 

Though the origin, and some aspects 
of the nature of the disease will con- 
tinue to be classed as one of the major 
mysteries of medicine until the germ is 
isolated and its specific behavior ana- 
lyzed, this does not mean at all that 
physicians are in the dark about what 
to do to repair a considerable part of 
the damage that can be done by it. The 
fight for complete knowledge and con- 
trol of poliomyelitis has taken on a na- 
tional character, in consequence of the 
militant cooperation of orthopedic sur- 
geons, physicians, university authori- 
ties, public-spirited laymen and victims 
of the disease themselves who, beside 
developing a courageous determination 
in their own behalf not to be ruled out 
of a place in the world’s work by 
mechanical handicap, have intelligent- 
ly united to help research. This com- 
bination of forces obviously underlies 
the fact that larger funds than ever are 
available for allocation this year to re- 
search and community clinics. The 
public gave generously to the Presi- 
dent’s Birthday Gift and already grants 
have been made from it for extensions 
of research. As is pretty widely known, 
70 per cent of the Gift is left in the 
communities where it is raised, to carry 
on given poliomyelitis work; and the 
other 30 per cent is available for grants 
to some ten or a dozen universities and 
hospital units for intensive research. 

For the practical knowledge of the 
layman, infantile paralysis can be sim- 


ply defined. It is an infection which 
strikes at the motor nerves of the spinal 
cord. Since it is these nerves which 
transmit impulses of movement from 
the brain to the muscles, any inflam- 
mation which injures or destroys them, 
weakens or completely paralyzes the 
connecting muscles, which become use- 
less. 

The disease fastens on more children 
than adults. But maturity is no guar- 
anty of immunity. The disease can be 
caught by one person from another, as 
measles and scarlet fever can be caught. 
Many people, however, must be natu- 
rally immune, as they are to other in- 
fections, because it has often been 
found that only one individual, out of 
several presumed to have been exposed 
in common, will have caught the dis- 
ease. 

Observation and exhaustive records 
have revealed a general space and time 
association between cases but, though 
diagnosticians often literally fly, at all 
hours of the day or night, at the call of 
local physicians, it has been the excep- 
tion rather than the rule to be able to 
connect absolute exposure and an onset 
with a previous case; and an even more 
elusive matter to relate groups of cases 
to a common source of infection. 

This may sound surprising in view 
of frequent flat-footed statements made 
by laymen about the origin of a case. 
For instance, there is the widespread 
popular conviction that infantile par- 
alysis is caught in swimming. It is 
probably based on an association of 
ideas, but there is nothing to prove it 
is a fact. 

Observe how such an idea spreads. 

At a club just outside metropolitan 
New York one day last summer, some 
very small children were being pum- 
melled about by the surf, though there 
was a beautiful and infinitely more 
comfortable pool at hand. 

When their father was asked why 
the children were in the surf instead of 
the pool he said, “Oh, there’s infantile 
paralysis in the pool!” 

Nonsense. It is simply not possible to 
say “infantile paralysis is” in any given 
environment. Since science has not dis- 
covered whence it strikes, how can its 
environment be fixed? 

Looking for some reasonable expla- 
nation of this dangerous assertion, how- 
ever, it seems possible the man may 
have known some member of the club 
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who used the pool and who also de- 
veloped infantile paralysis. The two 
facts may very well have had not the 
slightest relation as to time element. 
The man may have added some linger- 
ing fragment from the back of his 
mind concerning the generally known 
history of Mr. Roosevelt’s case, suf- 
fered immediately after a swim. But it 
is inaccurate and dangerous to gen- 
eralize about the disease being caught 
during swimming. 

And speaking of Mr. Roosevelt there 
is no better proof that fine recoveries 
can be made, and the individual re- 
turned to useful work in the world. As 
a document of sheer human interest, it 
is a telling item with which to inspire 
the attitude of mind desirable in the 
public, with respect to infantile par- 
alysis. 

The very first day after he was struck 
down that he was able to think about 
himself at all, in terms of living the 
rest of his life, Mr. Roosevelt took the 
flat view that he would recover, and 
make himself useful in the world again. 

The leading specialist in infantile 
paralysis at that time in the country 
was called in. He was Doctor Robert 
W. Lovett of Boston. He is dead now. 
But the words he spoke at the time 
live after him to make a measure by 
which to appraise what has happened 
to Franklin Roosevelt, in the most dra- 
matic sense of the word under his own 
power, in the years 1921-1936. 

This is what Doctor Lovett said: 


It is impossible to tell what will happen. 
Instances of an attack of this kind in a man 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s age are too rare to pro- 
vide statistics that are satisfactory. But I can 
tell you frankly this much; though the con- 
dition will grow no worse, his improvement 
will be very slight unless he has the most 
extraordinary will and patience. It will mean 
hours, days, weeks, months, and years of con- 
stant effort, to bring the muscles back; efforts 
which must not be relaxed for a single day. 
My experience has been that very few people 
possess the courage and determination to 
make this fight. But if his interest in resum- 
ing active life is great enough, is strong 
enough, then there is undoubtedly a chance. 


It is often to be heard that the vic- 
tor over a severe mechanical disability 
will slide over into a fixation that he 
has, in reality, conquered the world, 
and will look upon himself as omnip- 
otent. 

Psychologically, of course, it is per- 
fectly sound to assume in theory that 
the effect of losing the ability to move 
freely may lead to that sublimation and 

















heavier burdening of the other faculties 
which, in turn, may express itself in a 
determination to rule everything in 
sight. Historical instances to illustrate 
the theory are well known. Alexander 
Woollcott has incomparably reported 
the legend—or fact, who knows?—of 
the Spanish statesman, unbelievably de- 
formed, who left the super-brilliant 
stamp of his career on the history of 
Spain, as a residue of a consolidation 
in the mental of all the powers which, 
in a normal man, would have been dis- 
tributed between mental and physical. 

Psychologically man’s sense of power 
over all of life lies in his physical com- 
mand of movement. Movement is root- 
ed in the legs. Yet orthopedic surgeons 
will tell you that a man who retains 
his arms and torso, though his legs be 
permanently paralyzed, is a man re- 
taining a very definitely solvent treas- 
ury of potential power. 

As far as Franklin Roosevelt is con- 
cerned, up to 1921 when he was strick- 
en, his was a jovial and excessively opti- 
mistic personality; his smile was wide; 
his voice full and hearty; he had scads 
of friends, and a definite executive flair, 
and he never lagged behind, while 
others led. 

Therefore, giving a reasonable bene- 
fit of the doubt to the supposition that 
he has come, by conquering a disease, 
to the mental set of a man who has 
conquered the world, may it not be 
possible rather to suppose that, after a 
long and tragic apprenticeship in the 
close legion of the virtually helpless, he 
simply managed, by bending a superb 
spirit and determination to the task, to 
come back to a close approximation of 
an original self? 

In itself, infantile paralysis is a short- 
term disease. A week or two of sick- 
ness, three weeks of quarantine, a con- 
valescence of a few weeks more, and 
the disease itself is over and done with, 
leaving a greater or lesser amount of 
mechanical wreckage in its wake. 

How does the disease show itself? 

Its onset, explained by Doctor Ar- 
thur T. Legg, Surgeon to the Harvard 
Infantile Paralysis Commission, re- 
sembles the onset of any of several per- 
fectly conventional contagious diseases. 

The patient who has been perfectly 
well may suddenly slow down, grow 
variously drowsy and restless, exhibit 
a sharp reluctance to play, or work, or 
have anything to do with the customary 
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round of life. Being feverish and irri- 
table, he will rebel at being moved. He 
may complain of a sore throat, be 
nauseated, complain of a pain in the 
abdomen, legs, arms, back, or back of 
the neck, 

Many of these are symptoms com- 
mon to simple and purely transitory 
upsets. But any stiffness in the spine 
and neck, accompanied by a tempera- 
ture, a disinclination or inability to 
bend the head forward to the chest and 
move it from side to side—‘because it 
hurts”—is reason enough to call the 
doctor. 

The early symptoms will not neces- 
sarily predict the severity of the disease 
and its damage. In some cases, though 
the early symptoms have been disarm- 
ingly mild, the patient was unable to 
move a leg or an arm in a space of 24 
to 72 hours. On the other hand, pa- 
tients unmistakably sick with the first 
stages of certain infantile, have devel- 
oped little paralysis or none at all, and 
the whole thing has passed almost as 
quickly as it came, leaving not a trace. 
There are many authenticated instances 
in which a patient had the disease in 
such a mild form that the attack was 
little noticed, and not catalogued at all 
until later, as infantile. This is a dis- 
turbing form, it must be admitted, be- 
cause the risk is run of unwittingly 
spreading the contagion, since the difh- 
culty came and went without the pa- 
tient being isolated. 

Take a concrete instance of such a 
case, reported by Miss Jessie L. Steven- 
son, Supervisor of the Chicago Visiting 
Nurse Association. 

A visiting nurse had occasion to call 
upon a family in an outlying section 
of Chicago and chanced to see a girl 
of nine, crawling about on the floor, 
knees contracted almost to the hips, 
both feet deformed. 

It turned out that the child had had 
infantile paralysis at the age of two 
and, though there had apparently been 
some sporadic treatment, it had been 
helter skelter and largely ineffectual. 

The nurse persuaded the family to 
let the child be taken to the orthopedic 
clinic in a Visiting Nurse Association 
ambulance. A few months later she 
was admittted to hospital. During nine 
months numerous and extensive opera- 
tions were performed. Then she was 
put back in the care of the Visiting 
Nurse Association, with directions for 
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systematic massage and muscle-training 
exercises, and instruction in walking 
with braces and crutches. 

The child responded readily to the 
treatment and soon was able to walk 
everywhere. The following September, 
instead of being doomed to crawl aim- 
lessly about the floor of her home, liv- 
ing her life on fragments of ill-assorted 
interest and occupation, she went to a 
special school for crippled children. By 
Christmas she had progressed in tri- 
umph from the first to the third grade, 
and to a degree of mental good cheer 
as beneficial as it was surprising. 

They were lucky with that case. But 
if doctors had been consulted sooner, 
several of those seven years of in- 
credibly handicapped activity might 
very well have been spared the child. 
For if a doctor has access to a case as 
soon as the weakness and paralysis has 
set in, on arms or legs or both, he has a 
good working chance of preventing 
those crippling after-effects of the dis- 
ease which are its most frightening 
aspect. 

However, if a paralysis has got the 
jump, he will still be able to show how 
to care for and move the patient to po 
sitions which will in all probability in 
fluence the duration and extent of de- 
formity and crippling. 

There is considerable misapprehen- 
sion about the scope of an attack of in- 
fantile on the organism. It is a com- 
paratively common thing to find peo- 
ple who believe that infantile paralysis 
disturbs the mental as well as physical 
faculties. This is partly due to the 
measure of mystery about the origin of 
the disease, but it is not sound. 

Affecting that part of the nervous 
system centered in the spinal cord and 
controlling muscle action, the disease 
produces a paralysis which manifests 
itself in a mechanical disability. But it 
is mechanical, and it is no more sinister 
in its actual effect on a man’s other 
powers than, say, the loss of a leg in a 
common street accident. Yesterday such 
a man had the use of his leg. Today he 
has not. But, granting his life job is of 
a mental or executive nature he is not, 
beyond the process of readjustment, 
comprehensively impaired, for he never 
did any mental work with his leg and 
its loss is, therefore, totally unrelated to 
any but mechanical powers. 

Naturally, when it is established that 
there is a case of infantile, the first de- 
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mand of the family will be to know 
what the outcome is going to be. 

The most skilled specialist in the 
world will be quite unable to say at 
that stage, and it is immeasurably wiser 
Not to insist on any attempt to say, but 
put first things first, focusing the collec- 
tive mind as composedly as possible on 
a realistic attitude which will help the 
patient to get well. 

In the early stages of infantile the 
patient will need only two things: rest 
and quiet. 

The physician will report the case to 
the health authorities. The patient will 
be isolated. The question of adminis- 
tering serum will arise. 

The family may insist that it be 
given, or may forbid it—according to 
what they have heard about its efficacy. 
The decision ought to rest with the 
physician. The likelihood is that it will 
be given, but the whole question of 
serum treatment is in debate and re- 
sults of its use have varied widely. In 
1931, in one center, it was given to one 
half, and withheld from the other half, 
of a given number of patients, and no 
evidence made it certain that those who 
received it fared better than those who 
did not. In 1934 the California authori- 
ties were so satisfied with the use of 
serum in their phenomenally severe 
siege that, in 1935, it was included in 
the technic of treatment. But open and 
shut statistics are still lacking to prove 
the absolute effectiveness of convales- 
cent serum in a majority of cases. 

One thing is certain. To be effective, 
it must be administered before any par- 
alysis sets in. Many physicians who 
have used it confidently believe it not 
only lessened paralysis, but the chances 
of death as well. Certainly, in the opin- 
ion of Doctor Legg, it can do no harm. 
It may do much good. 

Paralysis, or whatever weakness is in- 
volved, will generally take place about 
24 to 36 hours after the first symptoms 
of the upset are apparent. Pain will 
seize the arms or legs, sometimes both. 
Proportionately, death seldom occurs; 
but if it does, it will be due in the 
majority of cases to a paralysis of re- 
spiratory muscles. 

When paralysis sets in, the disease 
itself is over. 

Then a complete examination of all 
the muscles can be made, to find out 
which, specifically, have become in- 
volved. It will not be time to do any- 


thing about bringing them back to 
power, because the patient must have 
complete rest until all sense of sore- 
ness has entirely worn off. 

This is the period which requires a 
Job-like patience in all who have any- 
thing to do with the patient. Clouds of 
“Now my doctor said to do this!” 
witnesses will suddenly appear, armed 
with all kinds of absolutely reliable ad- 
vice for quick restoration. 

There is no quick cure for infantile 
paralysis, and no honest physician ever 
can or does promise one. And no lay- 
man, honestly interested in recovery of 
the patient’s muscular powers, should 
introduce hearsay information to the 
situation. 

The great thing, though, is that, 
backed by patience and care, and a 
willingness to let time have its share 
in the proceedings, a great deal can be 
done to prevent most of the possible 
deformities. Practically every case can 
and will be restored to walking power 
under proper treatment, though some 
will require braces and crutches for 
less or greater periods of time. 

Take the case of Clara, who was 
badly paralyzed, and who was referred 
to the Visiting Nurse Association of 
her community for care. 

Clara’s mother supported the family 
by working in a candy store. 

Clara’s father was a semi-invalid. 

Both Clara’s legs and her abdominal 
muscles were severely paralyzed. She 
needed wire splints to support the feet 
at right angles; she needed salt baths; 
and light massage, as soon as the sore- 
ness had disappeared. 

She was taken to the Visiting Nurse 
Association clinic. 

The nurses and Clara’s father made 
the splints of screening, reinforced with 
an aluminum footpiece. A canvas ham- 
mock was made for the bathtub. For 
several months the nurse came to the 
house three times a week; on the other 
days, the child was treated by other 
members of her family. Careful atten- 
tion was always paid to her position. 
She was not allowed to sit, because of 
the weakened abdominal muscles, and 
a tendency of other muscles to contract 
at the hips. A piece of beaver board 
was put under the mattress to prevent 
the sagging of her bed, which would 
have aggravated her nerves as well as 
her muscles, 

When a wheel chair was possible, 
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an adjustable one was secured. After 
six weeks, massage and exercises were 
begun. Muscle power began to reap- 
pear, slowly but perceptibly. At the 
end of the year Clara could have 
braces, and these were purchased 
through the Loan Fund of the Visiting 
Nurse Association. 

Then came Clara’s long, courageous 
fight, and that of the nurse and the 
parents, to restore a severely paralyzed 
child to approximate muscular solven- 
cy. In a program of intelligently adapt- 
ed scientific care, the conscientious, un- 
hurried—and what is equally impor- 
tant—unflurried cooperation of the 
family, became of indispensable value. 
The people were poor and certainly 
underprivileged. But they kept their 
heads, shut out well-wishing but ig- 
norant outsiders with fistfuls of advice, 
obeyed instructions, and all worked to- 
gether for the common goal—the res- 
toration of Clara. 

Public health units of most states 
issue booklets, giving simply phrased 
findings of leading research men, diag- 
nosticians and orthopedic surgeons, to- 
gether with some simple recommenda- 
tions designed to inspire a sane, com- 
posed public attitude of mind. The 
Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commis- 
sion long since gathered together and 
arranged its more generally assimilable 
findings for the common-sense guid- 
ance of people who make it a matter of 
course to possess factual information 
about all public health matters, against 
emergency. 

The Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
Commission was set up in 1916 by the 
Corporation of Harvard University, to 
help Greater Boston physicians to diag- 
nose the infection promptly by labora- 
tory methods, and to put at the disposal 
of any physicians who wanted it, im- 
mune human blood serum which, espe- 
cially in the New York epidemic of the 
early summer of 1916, was found ex- 
tensively useful and favorably report- 
ed on. 

The goal of all treatment of infantile, 
once the acute stage is past, is to pre- 
vent development of deformity as far 
as possible, and to restore power to 
weakened or paralyzed muscles. Most 
of the potential deformities can be pre- 
vented, if the cases are brought under 
the right treatment at, or very soon 
after, the onset. Severe deformities, in 
untreated cases, are due to the contrac- 
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tion of unparalyzed muscles, sum- 
marily shut off from the normal, an- 
tagonistic action of neighboring mus- 
cles weakened under impact of the dis- 
ease. It is muscles pulling against mus- 
cles that keep the whole muscular fab- 
ric in trim; and if some, through weak- 
ness, are unable to do their share of the 
pulling, even the strong muscles suffer. 

It is definitely not true that nothing 
can be done for patients having such 
terrible deformities as legs drawn up 
to the trunk, bad curves in the spine, 
some even condemned, it would seem, 
to a life of crawling about on all fours. 
The child in Chicago is a good case in 
point. 

But the thing the layman needs to 
understand is that the restoration proc- 
ess is a slow one. One hears of children 
being encouraged to walk—even to run 
—as soon and as much as possible—if 
they can leave their beds at all—on the 
theory that exercise of the muscles will 
quickly restore their strength. On the 
contrary, a patient put under such pres- 
sure may lose strength and possibly 
part of the chance of recovery, through 
being subject during a critical period, 
when the muscles demand rest and 
only the most delicate handling, to be- 
ing repeatedly overtired. 

The restoration process is long and 
tedious because of the alliance between 
muscles and nerves. If the nerves in 
the affected muscular area have been 
completely destroyed, no power will be 
regained by the muscles. But if the 
nerve supply has only been injured, or 
partially destroyed, a physician is right 
in assuring the patient that a good 
deal of improvement can certainly be 
made, and that many of the muscles 
will make a complete recovery. It is 
fairly established that about 50 per cent 
of completely paralyzed muscles do re- 
gain some power, some even recover- 
ing normal strength if properly treated. 

It can always be said that a patient 
with good arms can be enabled to walk 
again, with the help of braces and 
crutches, even if both legs are totally 
useless at the outset. Many patients, 
with badly weakened arms and trunk, 
in addition to helpless legs, can be 
taught to walk for short distances in 
properly constructed apparatus. If seri- 
ous deformities are carefully treated, 
there should remain not more than a 
few patients out of many thousands too 


badly paralyzed to be taught to walk 
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again with apparatus. A long period of 
massage and muscle training, scientific 
ally developed and carefully carried out 
with the conscientious cooperation of 
parents and patient, will be necessary. 
When the muscles are coaxed to reas- 
sume their several responsibilities again, 
power will begin to return—by barely 
perceptible degrees at first, later more 
apparently. 

In simple terms, the muscles must 
go to school again as in infancy. The 
education is by the most gradual steps. 
At first the layman, looking on, would 
hardly say the exercises were exercises 
at all. But they are. More and more 
under-water treatment is being used. It 
was originated for such cases in Chi- 
cago, and is extensively used at the 
Children’s Hospital in Boston, at Warm 
Springs Foundation in Georgia, and 
elsewhere. 

If a feeling of hopelessness and ter- 
ror grips you at the thought of what 
the disease can do to its victims, take 
an hour some day and visit some hos- 
pital where there is a pool for the 
treatment. You will be surprised at the 
spectacle of patients laughing and en- 
joying a considerable measure of physi- 
cal comfort in the pool, under the care 
of workers in bathing suits who know 
how to make the water do a useful 
work while the patients are, in effect, 
merely in for a swim. 

There has been an enormous gain in 
public interest in equipping hospitals 
with pools for this purpose. The fact 
of pools at some centers and not at 
others has suggested the idea that in- 
fantile cannot be properly treated with- 
out a pool and that, conversely, it is 
only necessary to raise the money to 
get a patient to a place where there is 
a pool, to insure complete and quick 
recovery. 

True, many cases have shown out- 
standing gains through the use of exer- 
cise pools, but it would be a mistake 
to say that pool treatment is a sure cure. 
It has been found by Miss Janet B. 
Merrill, in charge of the work at the 
Children’s Hospital in Boston, and an 
outstanding authority on the subject, 
that some patients find little, if any, 
additional therapeutic value in the pool, 
over and above what they receive from 
skilled treatment in the re-education of 
muscles in their own homes or in clin- 
ics, on dry land. But the pools are 
something for people to remember who 
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may be able to make memorial or other 
gifts to their communities, for, aside 
from their therapeutic possibilities, 
there is a certain pleasantness—and 
consequent helpfulness to the patient’s 
spirits—about taking exercises under 
water, which more than justifies the ex- 
pense involved. Pool treatment at least 
makes a grateful change, and there is 
no more monotonous recovery in this 
world than the recovery from infantile; 
thus anything that will provide a psy- 
chological as well as physical variety 
and recreation is well done. Practically, 
of course, it is the buoyancy of the wa- 
ter, letting patients carry out motions 
they could not otherwise manage at all, 
which is helpful. And even if there is 
no great muscular gain, there is a men- 
tal one that is valuable in its own way. 

The Drinker-Shaw respirator is an- 
other thing for people to think about 
who can make gifts. It is far more than 
a machine to hold off death from as- 
phyxiation. A patient undergoing in- 
tense difficulty in breathing is able in 
the respirator to relax in comfort, to 
sleep and otherwise be freed of the re- 
sponsibility of breathing merely to 
keep alive. It is hard for most of us 
to realize what a personal burden and 
responsibility breathing is, until we 
haven’t the strength to do it. Mankind 
has reason to be grateful to the young 
Boston inventor who devised the ma- 
chine which would take the job off our 
hands in case of need, and do it well 
and without undue discomfort to us. 
The use of the respirator will vary with 
the individual case. Sometimes a pa- 
tient does very well during the day un- 
der his own steam, but is more com- 
fortable spending the night in the res- 
pirator. Or two or three hours, now 
and again, may be what is needed. The 
machine simply maintains breathing 
artificially, by controlling pressure 
around the body. Who can fail to be 
moved by the comment of a little boy 
who spent four months in one at 
Bader Building of the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Boston, lying on his stomach, 
head down, so that his sole vista was a 
wall, a floor, and two corners of a bare 
white room. When he was able to get 
along outside the respirator, they asked 
him if he wasn’t glad, and he laughed 
and said, “Well, yes; I used to get tired 
of those corners, and that floor, and the 
wall; but then, I used to be glad I was 
even alive to know there were two 
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corners, and that floor, and the wall!” 

People ask, if there is an outbreak of 
infantile paralysis, shall I keep my chil- 
dren out of school? 

The local authorities will have some- 
thing to say about it, on the basis of 
existing conditions. But in general, 
even if there are many cases, children 
who escape the disease are better off in 
school unless there is an epidemic, and 
then the schools will be closed anyhow. 
Of course in general no wise person al- 
lows children to mingle with crowds, 
or go to movies, picnics, or ride in 
crowded trains or boats, when there 
are any number of cases. 

Don’t let any one tell you that you 
might just as well quit, if you get in- 
fantile paralysis. Two or three years 
ago I saw a boy who was a freshman 
in college, flat on his back, badly in- 
jured by the disease, and certainly not 
looking to me as if he’d ever see the 
campus again. The other day I heard 
that he goes to all his classes in a 
wheel chair, is going to graduate with 
his class, has time to edit a magazine 
for people who have had the disease 
and, furthermore, that he is slated for 
a creative job on graduation that will 
be a permanent career for him as long 
as he wants it. 

The recoveries made by literally 
thousands of cases, and the adapting of 
remaining powers, by those with some 
permanent mechanical handicap, to 
new combinations of usefulness, can 
put many of us to shame who have all 
our so-called faculties. 

What is needed is a wide public 
cultivation of an informed and un- 
hysterical point of view, based on well- 
substantiated findings. It may seem dis- 
turbing that the germ has not been iso- 
lated and that we are, therefore, still in 
the dark about how the disease strikes. 
But we don’t know the cause of mea- 
sles, and it is a long time since there 
was any public hysteria about measles! 

Medical and surgical science has 
learned many ways of dealing with the 
mechanical residue of the actual illness. 
Aided and abetted by a self-controlled 
and reasonable public, it will go much 
farther. There will be increasing fine 
recoveries. Increasing numbers able to 
catch up and hold their own with their 
fellow men, without asking any quar- 
ter for physical handicap. 

Science says all this is the truth. And 
science is no scandal-monger. 
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Pretty Little Mrs. Harper 


A STORY 
By John O’Hara 











HE Newark paper was spread out 

| on the dining-room table and 
Mrs. Richards was reading it. She 

held the northwest corner of the spread 
paper in her left hand, the northeast 
corner in her right hand. She read 
fairly carefully, and she had to lift her 
elbows to see whether they were hiding 
anything. So far she had found one 
item of interest: the mother of a girl 
she had gone to school with and never 
liked was not expected to live, having 
been struck by a hit-and-run driver 
right on the main street up in Boonton. 
Burton would be indignant, but 
pleased. That is, this sort of thing 
seemed to uphold him in his twenty- 
year fight against the motor car. He 
would not own one of the damn things, 
and when he heard about a thing like 
this he would connect it up right away 
with his stand in refusing to buy a car. 
Mrs. Richards privately challenged the 
logic of her husband’s argument, but of 
course she never came right out and 
said: “If you had a car, would that 
mean you had to be a hit-and-run 
driver?” Instead she long since had 


given up what never had been a very 
active campaign to buy a car, and on 
Sundays when the Richardses went 
visiting friends in Nutley and Bloom- 
field and Boonton, they either patron- 
ized the public utilities or they went 
with friends who had a car. 

Mrs. Richards was reading her paper 
when she heard the distant but distinct 
sound of the Harpers’ door closing. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Harper were the 
young couple who occupied the down- 
stairs part of the two-family house in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Richards made 
their home. (The Harpers, incident- 
ally, had a Chevvy coach in their half 
of the two-car garage.) A minute or 
two after the door closed Mrs. Har- 
per could be heard singing: 


Izza nittah love-uh-ly day to be cote in the 
rain? 
(lah-lee, lee-lah, lah-lee) 
You wah gocen on your way but you hanna 
remain. 


On main Mrs. Harper had to go an 
octave lower, having started too high 
for her voice, which was contralto. It 
was interrupted singing, and Mrs. 

















Richards could tell by it that Mrs. Har- 
per was busy at housework. Mrs. Rich- 
ards sometimes hummed a little that 
way herself, although nothing that Mr. 
Berlin had written with Ginger Rogers 
in mind. Mrs. Richards had not mas- 
tered a tune more recent than “It Hap- 
pened in Monterey,” and she did not 
know the words of that. 

Mrs. Richards was thinking that it 
was strange Mrs. Harper was only just 
getting around to making the beds— 
at least that was her guess; she knew 
Mrs. Harper’s singing was coming 
from the Harper bedroom. She was 
thinking this when she heard a key 
in her own front door, a sound that 
was followed immediately by whistling. 
The whistling sounded like the first 
four notes of “Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
iot.” Mr. Richards. Then his footsteps 
on the stairs, then Burton himself. 

He leaned over, taking off his hat at 
the same time that he kissed his wife 
just in front of the ear. He placed the 
commuter-folded Sun on top of the 
Newark paper. “You must have got 
the five-forty-two.” 

“No. Mr. Harper gave me a lift from 
Amherst Place.” 

“Almost all the way from the sta- 
tion. Well, that accounts for it. Where 
is Mr. Harper? I didn’t hear his car in 
the driveway.” 

“I left him out front. Had to go fill 
the tank with gas. Fill the tank, fill 
the tank. He made a very laughable re- 
mark. He said to me, ‘Mr. Richards, 
these darn things six-bits you to death.’ 
And then he said to me how would I 
like to buy the car? And I said why, 
was he thinking of selling? And he said 
he’d sell it at the drop of a hat but his 
wife had to have a car to do the mar- 
keting and so on, and I thought, well, 
not every wife has to have a car to do 
her marketing in, but of course I didn’t 
say it, but I guess he knew what I was 
thinking, because I said to him: “Look 
out, young fellow,’ I said, ‘maybe I 
might take you up,’ and he said oh, he 
supposed he’d have to keep it. His wife 
had so many——” 

“Sh-h-h. Listen,” said Mrs. Richards. 

“What?” 

“He’s home,” said Mrs. Richards. 
She got up and took a chair near the 
register and leaned forward a little. 
“They’re going to have a fight.” 
“Well, personally ——” 
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“Sh-h-h. I want to hear this. They 
started this this morning, long after 
you went to business. I think they’re 
going to separate.” 

“Aw, what kind of talk is that? 
They’ve been married five years.” 

“They won’t be another five. Come 
here, Burton. Listen.” As he took a 
chair near hers she gave him the syn- 
opsis of the Harpers’ intra-marital 
strife. “. . . You were asleep, but he 
came home around midnight and she 
came home it must have been after two. 
They started in this morning and I'll 
bet he was good and late for work. Lis- 
ten to him swear at her.” 

They both listened: “You were!” 
Mr. Harper was saying. 

“Oh, no. Oh-ho, no. Don’t start that 
again. You were the first,” Mrs. Harper 
replied. 

“You'd have one hell of a time 
proving that,” said Mr. Harper. 

“Sh-sh. I'll open the register,” said 
Mrs. Richards. 

“Don’t, it'll squeak and they’ll—” 
said Mr. Richards. 

But it opened without squeaking, 
and the Harpers’ voices came through 
fine, with Mr. Harper’s sides of the 
scene rather repetitiously profane and 
then no word from Mrs. Harper at all. 
Mr. Harper stopped, too, after a while, 
and Mr. Richards looked almost accus- 
ingly at his wife, as though she were 
in some way responsible for the de- 
velopments downstairs: “I thought 
they got along all right,” he said. 
“That sounded as if she’d been carry- 
ing on with some other fellow.” 

“He certainly accused her of it,” said 


Mrs. Richards. “Well, any man that 


talks that way to his wife isn’t fit to 
associate with decent people. It’s no 
wonder she stays out till all hours of 
the night with other men.” 

“Huh. She was probably only wait- 
ing for an excuse, that stripe.” 

“IT don’t believe it,” said Mrs. Rich- 
ards. 

“You don’t know anything at all 
about it.” 

“I know this much: when they first 
came here you said yourself what a 
nice little thing she was. She was all 
right then— It was him that changed 
her, not her that changed him. He had 
a cruel face, a real mean look about 
him.” 

“Aw, bush-wah.” 
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“Bush-wah, you,” said Mrs. Rich- 
ards. 

It was like a slap in the face. Mr. 
Richards got the way he could get; a 
kind of dignified surprise came over 
him, then confusion, and he retired 
to the bathroom. 

Mrs. Richards began to be sorry she 
had answered him—had given him as 
good as he sent—but her mind was 
taken away from her husband, for the 
Harpers suddenly were at it again, this 
time from opposite ends of their apart- 
ment. Mr. Harper was complaining 
about the lack of clean shirts and of 
things generally in their life, ending 
with what could he expect of the low 
person he had married? Mrs. Harper 
said she had had just about enough 
and was going, and he said go ahead 
and told her to go to some one named 
Bobby and she said she would, and if 
he wanted to know so much she had 
been with him that very afternoon. 
Mrs. Harper was crying and, Mrs. 
Richards figured, was talking while she 
found her hat and coat. Then the door 
of the Harpers’ apartment slammed 
and Mrs. Richards went to the bay 
window and watched pretty little Mrs. 
Harper running to the Chevvy, which 
was parked at the curb. The car started, 
jumping forward as Mrs. Harper took 
her foot off the clutch; then second, 
very fast, then high, very fast, then the 
car was almost across the through street 
that crossed up at the corner, but the 
Chevvy never got all the way across. 

Mrs. Richards screamed. She saw it 
all. 

The high-speed bus going along the 
through street seemed to punch the 
Chevvy, smack, smack, and pushed it 
aside, angrily, against a tree. If a small 
dog had been in a crate in the Chevvy 
he could not have lived, and Mrs. Rich- 
ards knew that it was a body and not 
pretty little Mrs. Harper that those 
shouting men were going to take out 
of that car. 

Mr. Richards rushed into the room 
and his wife, sobbing, pointed to the 
wreck. In that clear picture of the fu- 
ture that you sometimes get at times 
like that, Mrs. Richards knew that her 
husband never would be mean about 
Mrs. Harper, but she did not want him 
to touch her. She wished he would go 
downstairs and stay with Mr. Harper, 
where he belonged. 








Path for Liberals 


By Nathaniel Peffer 


A positive program must be adopted immediately by 
the liberals, says Mr. Peffer, if the present menace 
to liberty is to be removed and a safeguard found 
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HE triumphant air of vindication 

worn by liberals today leaves me 

a little uneasy. Liberals are tak- 
ing too much comfort out of Italy, 
Germany, and Soviet Russia. They look 
at the mad escapade of Mussolini in 
Africa, the sadistic exercises in Ger- 
many, and the punic purges in Russia, 
and they cry Q.E.D. Dictatorship is 
proved hideous by its own acts. The 
lure of dictatorship in democratic coun- 
tries during the lean and desperate 
years has faded, and we can breathe 
easier. A dangerous non sequitur, I call 
it. The peans of victory are premature. 
We may be letting down our defenses 
too soon. 

It is curious how liberals are always 
bent on proving that liberty offers a 
more satisfying way of life and liberal- 
ism a more dignified attitude to life 
than submission to dictatorship. They 
are always persuasively citing corrobo- 
rative evidence out of the antics of a 
Mussolini or the purges of a Hitler or 
Stalin. But who that is not crassly ig- 
norant or hopelessly psychotic disputes 
them? What normal human being 
wants dictatorship for its own sake or, 
if in his right mind, seriously prefers 
having his acts, words, thoughts, feel- 
ings, and manner of verbal expression 
prescribed for him on penalty of im- 
prisonment in a detention camp, ex- 
propriation, or worse? All the argu- 
ments, drawn from countries under dic- 
tators to prove that dictatorship is an 


affront to human dignity and a deroga- 
tion of all that differentiates human be- 
ings from savages, are superfluous. On 
that question there is no debate. The 
question is rather whether and how 
dictatorship can be prevented and 
whether a society organized on free in- 
stitutions is feasible. 

I use the word feasible in more than 
one sense. I mean, first, can you pre- 
vent the Hitlers or Mussolinis or Stalins 
from seizing power in such a society 
and, second, is a society founded on 
principles of individual liberty and 
democratic institutions workable under 
contemporary conditions? The first is 
the more pressing and the more prac- 
tical. It is also the harder to answer. 
Certainly it cannot be answered by ab- 
stract arguments or by derisive citations 
from countries under dictators. The 
point is that whether it is agreeable or 
not, whether we like it or not, the 
whole drift of the present is toward 
dictatorship. And the fact that Musso- 
lini may come a cropper in Africa is 
irrelevant. That will arrest, not end, the 
drift. Unless we set in counter-drifts, 
which we can do only by attacking the 
conditions that put force and momen- 
tum behind the existing trend, we shall 
get dictatorship. I for one am tired of 
having it proved to me that democ- 
racy is better than dictatorship. I know 
that. I want to be shown how we can 
stiffen democracy’s defenses by giving 
it a weightier content. 
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When I am asked in a note of chal- 
lenge whether I can resign myself to 
the loss of liberty, I ask in return, what 
do we mean by liberty? Just what is it 
that we are willing to make sacrifices 
to preserve—as I for one am willing? 
I assume that one who says he prizes 
liberty as a value is not talking or 
thinking in terms of the American 
Liberty League or Herbert Hoover or 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. He is not thinking of “less gov- 
ernment in business” and he does not 
construe as “regimentation” a govern- 
mental scrutiny of the manipulations 
of holding companies or the payment 
of unemployment relief or even the ex- 
ercise of a voice in determining the 
length of the working day in industry. I 
take it that such considerations are 
deemed unessential. If not, there is noth- 
ing to discuss. To those who define lib- 
erty exclusively or even mainly as the 
right to do business as one likes I have 
nothing to say. I assume that we are 
discussing liberalism as a philosophy 
and way of life and as the heritage of 
what is best in European civilization. 
On that level what is it that matters? 
When I say that I want to preserve my 
liberty, what concretely do I mean? 
Only two things: freedom of thought 
and freedom of expression. To me, at 
least, all else can be dispensed with. 
All the other rights and privileges con- 
noted by the word liberty, all the rights 
and privileges come down to us since 

















the French Revolution or even since 
Magna Carta, I myself could forfeit 
without feeling that life was being un- 
bearably constricted or that the area of 
personality from which self-respect de- 
rives was being seriously diminished. 
Why not? In actuality they have been 
forfeited anyway. Whatever form of so- 
ciety we shall have, whether a continu- 
ation of democracy and capitalism or 
some form of fascism or communism, 
all other aspects of liberty are already 
lost. 

What economic freedom do the great 
majority of us have now? Can we elect 
our occupation as a matter of free will 
in accordance with our preference and 
aptitudes? And how much assurance 
have we that we can continue to pursue 
it to the fulfillment of our talents, to 
say nothing of livelihood? It is not only 
factory-hands who are turned off by 
the thousands for reasons having noth- 
ing to do with themselves—either be- 
cause demand for the factory’s product 
has declined a thousand miles away or 
because there is a depression that origi- 
nates in some other country or because 
there is a merger or because some new 
invention enables ten men to do what 
thirty did before. Not only factory- 
hands but engineers, chemists, account- 
ants, and executives are turned off with- 
out reference to merit, past services, or 
the human equation. Whether they get 
another opportunity to exercise their tal- 
ents or earn a livelihood is determined 
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by something entirely outside them- 
selves and beyond their control. How 
many a physicist or professor of Greek 
philosophy has been dropped in these 
last few years because the collapse of 
stock and bond values has reduced col- 
lege endowments! I earn my living by 
writing, and my ability to continue to 
do so depends less on what I write and 
how than on the volume of national 
advertising, which in turn depends on 


. the state of the automobile, electrical, 


textile, perfume, and similar industries. 
Professor, professional man, technician, 
and plumber, all alike have been de- 
prived of autonomy as to career and live- 
lihood. In a few words, the great ma- 
jority of us no longer have any voice 
as to whether we shall have a job or, if 
we have one, how long we shall keep it. 

Nor does this apply to labor and the 
professional middle class alone. The 
great majority of business men are in 
slightly better case. If you are a little 
grocer, your prospect of remaining solv- 
ent depends on the decision of the direc- 
tors of a grocery chain to open a store 
next to yours, backed by the resources 
and advantages of large capital. If you 
are a manufacturer, your ability to con- 
tinue operating depends on your chance 
of getting credit, and that may be de- 
termined not so much by your assets as 
by the results of financial maneuvers in 
banking centers a thousand miles away. 
The collapse of a bank in New York, or 
for that matter in Vienna, may cut off 
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your credit in Sandusky, Ohio. If you 
are a Nebraska banker, you take the 
quota of bonds a great investment house 
in New York tells you, indirectly but 
unmistakably, you had better take, and 
the quota is fixed without consultation 
of your circumstances, desires, opinion, 
or convenience. 

To talk of individualism, then, in 
terms of the nineteenth century is either 
nostalgic longing or nonsense. The pass- 
ing of individualism began with the 
first power-loom, the first railway, and 
the first telegraph-line. I should myself 
prefer to live in a time when I could 
make my own decisions affecting career 
and livelihood, unaffected by extraneous 
considerations and confident that I 
should reach the level fixed by my abil- 
Lit W ity, energy, and perseverance; but I do 
not. That time has gone irretrievably. 
And no enunciation of principles, es- 
% pousal of philosophies, or declaration of 
fidelity to inherited traditions can bring 
it back. 

That may be a pity, but it is so. I 
do not find the loss fatal to hope or the 
prospect of a full life. Economic indi- 
vidualism may have passed, but the 
individual can survive. Economically 
we are no longer citizens but subjects. 
We need not, however, be helots. The 
restrictions of economic subjection can 
be borne, if freedom of conscience, of 
thought, and expression are retained. I 
pass for the moment the point that the 
compensation of security may be a fair 
return. I emphasize now that the re- 
strictions have to be borne in any event, 
whether we have a dictatorship or not 
and no matter what kind of dictator- 
ship, and I repeat that intellectual free- 
dom is the only freedom indispensable 
to a full inner life. It is at the loss of 
this freedom that our instincts rebel 
when we think of Italy, Russia, and 
Germany. Insofar as liberalism is gen- 
uine belief and not patter, this is the 
freedom we feel we cannot give up, 
however great the compensation in so- 
cial efficiency and material betterment. 
This is all that is worth struggling to 
preserve and all that we can preserve 
anyway. And I suggest that we forget 
the expansive rhetoric by which the 
subject has been obscured and ask our- 
selves whether we can preserve it and 
how. 

If we are to act intelligently and ef- 
fectually it is necessary first to ask our- 
selves what it is that works against us. 
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There are, clearly, two sources from 
which the tide of dictatorship derives 
its force. One is the incapacity of par- 
liamentary government to administer 
efficiently a complex and highly or- 
ganized society. The other is the in- 
capacity of economic institutions under 
laissez faire to operate the economic 
mechanism in such a way as to ensure 
a livelihood for the whole population. 
Of these the latter is the more glaring 
and the more serious, and also the more 
powerful as a dynamic to dictatorship. 
Neither can be evaded. If dictatorship 
is to be stemmed bulwarks must be set 
against it at the source. 

There is no sense in wilfully blind- 
ing ourselves to the demonstrated fail- 
ure of parliamentarism. Passionately as 
every thinking man must loathe Mus- 
solini, especially now, it must be ad- 
mitted also that the arguments he has 
made against parliamentary democracy 
are irrefutable. It does muddle and 
bungle and diffuse into aimless talk, 
and the party system has indeed be- 
come a device for inducing slow paral- 
ysis. In the morass of politics all action 
looking to the health of the state is 
choked. The evidence from the recent 
history of countries that have rejected 
parliamentary democracy makes their 
decision understandable. In Italy, Ger- 
many, and Austria parliamentarism had 
become ludicrous at best and noxious 
at worst: I do not remember how many 
dozen parties there were in the Reichs- 
tag before its dissolution. In all these 
countries a continuation of parliamen- 
tarism was making directly for chaos. 
At the least, government had become 
a matter of chronic stalemate. In France 
the parliamentary system is manifestly 
discredited. Even in the English-speak- 
ing countries, to which political democ- 
racy is indigenous and in which it car- 
ries the weight of a long tradition, its 
authority steadily diminishes. It becomes 
more and more a facade, the real gov- 
ernment being discharged by organs 
outside the political machinery. What 
Woodrow Wilson inveighed against as 
“the invisible government,” with the 
applause of all good liberals, may be 
sinister but it is also necessary. Without 
it there would be chaos. It does manage 
to keep the country going, whereas the 
mock joustings of Republican Twee- 
dledum and Democratic Tweedledee 
would be fatal if the country were left 
to their ministrations alone. 


It is almost a ritual at college com- 
mencement exercises to adjure young 
men to fulfill their duty by going into 
politics. It is a sign of the good sense 
and innate decency of the young that 
they do not do so. To ask a young man 
of intelligence, imagination, sense of 
humor, and taste to spend his life or 
any part of it in the intrigueries that 
culminate in the raucous antics of a 
national political convention is to ask 
him to renounce just those qualities. 
With all acknowledgment of our re- 
sponsibility to the nation, can any 
thinking person seriously contemplate 
devoting himself to politics as a career, 
as politics goes now? The answer can 
be found in the fact: no thinking men 
do—with an occasional exception who 
is either transcendently innocent or in- 
continently self-immolating. I have 
made the qualifying statement, “as poli- 
tics goes now,” and the answer will be 
made, “But must politics always go as 
it does now?” I do not want arbitrarily 
to dismiss the theory that the entrance 
into politics of men of character and 
disinterestedness, men of the quality of 
the British public servant, would drive 
out the hacks and placemen and restore 
dignity to politics and the party system. 
A case can be made for that theory. On 
general grounds it must be admitted 
that there is always economy of social 
effort in making changes within the 
framework of existing institutions. But 
I doubt whether the effort of transform- 
ing the party system by boring from 
within is not greater than the effort re- 
quired to change it altogether. Politics 
has become a profession, and it is not 
easy to defeat a professional at his own 
game, especially if he holds all the 
cards. Moreover, it is doubtful whether 
the framework itself is not too confined 
to hold the forces now penned within 
it, and reconstruction is probably sim- 
pler and more practicable than altera- 
tion. 

The truth is that the affairs of the 
modern state, which are co-extensive 
with the whole of society and inclusive 
of all the activities of the population, 
cannot be conducted by four hundred 
men making speeches. Deliberative bod- 
ies cannot run the technical, intricate, 
and delicately balanced apparatus 
which keeps men fed and housed and 
clothed in the twentieth century. Tar- 
iffs, currency and credit systems, public 
utilities and public services, the inter- 
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relation of agriculture, finance, and in- 
dustry, the balance between one nation- 
ally organized basic industry and an- 
other—these cannot be left to small 
lawyers professionally engaged in poli- 
tics and to the henchmen they install in 
administrative berths. They have in 
consequence fallen to the unchecked 
and irresponsible rule of big business, 
which may be bad for the whole popu- 
lation, but if they had not, the appara- 
tus of production and distribution 
would fall apart, which would be worse. 

This is the fact, but the conclusion 
does not follow that dictatorship is the 
alternative. We want to retain repre- 
sentative government, of course, but 
there is nothing sacred about represen- 
tative government in its present form, 
that is, government by representatives 
allocated geographically and chosen by 
suffrage at stipulated intervals. There 
may not even be anything representa- 
tive about it. Districts or wards are no 
longer natural units, since the logical 
division is no longer by locality, and 
suffrage has ceased to be an expression 
of genuine choice. The vote is most 
often a record of response to the most 
skilfully cloaked speciousness dissemi- 
nated through the best organized chan- 
nels of propaganda. The evolution of 
propaganda has alone been enough to 
destroy the premise on which nine- 
teenth-century democracy was based 
The sovereign people on election day 
are the slaves of manufactured mass 
suggestion. 

There is a tendency to forget that all 
that is essential in democracy as dis- 
tinguished from dictatorship is the prin- 
ciple of representation. If government 
is conditional on the consent of the gov- 
erned, there is democracy, no matter 
what may be the basis and method of 
eliciting consent and expressing it. The 
principle of government by consent 
must and can be preserved, but the 
means of executing it have not been 
handed down as eternal. They can be 
altered to conform to the change in the 
environment and they must be altered 
if consent is really to be operative. We 
no longer live in an agrarian society, 
each community sufficient unto itself, 
its affairs limited by its own boun- 
daries. We live in a complex and highly 
organized society, in which communi- 
cations and mass production and distri- 
bution have levelled local barriers. The 
region is a more natural unit than the 














country or state. Occupation is a more 
natural basis of representation than dis- 
trict or ward. The interests of the wheat 
growing Northwest and the industrial 
Northeast are easier to harmonize than 
those of California and Nebraska. The 
interests of agriculture and industry, of 
the engineer and teacher, are no more 
difficult to harmonize than those of 
Texas and New Hampshire, or Minne- 
sota and New Jersey. The cotton plan- 
ter in a Texas county has more in com- 
mon with a cotton planter in South 
Carolina than with the president of the 
bank in his county. Both would be bet- 
ter represented by another planter from 
Louisiana than by a lawyer from their 
own counties. Small councils on policy, 
with a professional administrative per- 
sonnel, could conduct the business of 
government with something of the efi- 
ciency that is taken for granted in the 
business of making automobiles or 
paper clips. The business man’s truism 
that any department store would be 
bankrupted if managed like our cities 
or states is trite but indisputable. Free 
choice of representatives from homo- 
geneous constituencies with a com- 
munity of interest and broad referenda 
would assure a more direct and effective 
control by the governed than exists 
now. ... It is not my purpose, how- 
ever, to set down here a charter of gov- 
ernment full-sprung from one mind. 
No one can do that. The details are ad- 
justable with experience and perfectible 
with time. I am contending only for 
a new principle of representation in 
place of one that is no longer workable. 
The point is that there is no reason why 
the idea of democracy must stand or 
fall with one mechanism, the one we 
happen to have now. If it does, if, that 
is, it cannot be adapted to the condi- 
tions in which we live, then democracy 
must fall. But I do not see why that 
need be conceded, for that is to let dic- 
tatorship come by default rather than 
by necessity. 

Thus dictatorship has come in Eu- 
rope by default, but not for this reason 
alone. The inadequacy of the parlia- 
mentary system would not in itself be 
sufficient to produce fundamental revo- 
lutions. An industrial society is sufh- 
ciently productive to indulge in the 
wasteful luxury of ineffective govern- 
ment—for one thing, because its vital 
concerns are administered outside polit- 
ical organisms. As I have said, the real 
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dynamic of dictatorship is the failure 
of the economic machine to function. 
So far as communism is concerned, 
the connection is clear, and it can be 
traced without difficulty in the develop- 
ment of fascism. While the injustices 
of the Treaty of Versailles predisposed 
Germany to the Nazi nationalistic 
creed, had there not been millions of 
unemployed and hopeless young men, 
Hitler would still be bellowing his slo- 
gans in half-empty beer halls. Germany 
was converted by despair, not by Hit- 
ler’s hysteria or Goebbel’s artful play 
on the passions. In Austria the flight 
to dictatorship is almost exclusively a 
seeking for escape. By temperament 
Austrians flinch at regimentation and 
discipline, but even those among them 
who are conscious of Italian fustian 
and ashamed of German retrogression 
from culture would resign themselves 
to dictatorship of either brand. They 
would do so on the argument that any- 
thing is better than what is. They must 
eat. The nascent fascism in other coun- 
tries is attributable almost wholly to the 
depression. Everywhere it is a symp- 
tom of an organic pathological state. 
It is this state that must be remedied 
if we are to escape dictatorship and re- 
tain our liberties. One need not be an 
economic determinist to admit that no 
system can survive that does not yield 
subsistence to all the people who live 
under it. Before science gave us prog- 
ress the masses of men had only subsis- 
tence, it is true, and that wrung from 
nature by unaided physical toil; but 
they did have subsistence except in 
times of great natural disaster. Now 
that we can subdue nature and with 
the aid of its own forces operate ma- 
chines that give us a surplus beyond 
human needs, we have not even sub- 
sistence for a large proportion of the 
population. An American workingman 
born seventy years ago has passed about 
a third of his life-time in conditions of 
economic depression. And as a result 
of displacement by machinery and a 
pyramidal concentration of power at 
the apex, the margin beyond subsistence 
narrows for an ever increasing propor- 
tion of the population even in what are 
called normal times. This being so, it 
can be taken for granted that no doc- 
trine can long stand against the ele- 
mental force of self-preservation. You 
cannot sing the beauties of Rousseauian 
or Jeffersonian democracy to a man 
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who cannot earn his bread. Fine 
phrases fill no bellies, not even when 
they state an abstract truth. The glories 
of liberty are tarnished for those who 
cannot pay their rent. Any appeal to 
them to stand by their inherited liber- 
ties only leaves them apathetic or pro- 
vokes the reply—liberty for what? 

Instead, sooner or later the appeal of 
communism, whether valid or not, be- 
comes irresistible. Why not? The dan- 
gers of dictatorship are pallid and doc- 
trinaire compared to those of being per- 
manently undernourished and harassed 
by insecurity. The promise of freedom 
from worry, the fear of seeing one’s 
children hungry, is ample compensation 
for the loss of freedom to cast a ballot 
for a representative in a remote assem- 
bly that apparently does nothing. Com- 
munism may not be able to redeem the 
promise, but that does not lessen the 
cogency of its appeal. Nor can it be ex- 
pected to. In the first place, commu- 
nism may prove able to redeem the 
promise; in the second place, its failure 
may not make the lot of those disin- 
herited under the present system worse 
than what they now have; in the third 
place, a race that will not struggle even 
at desperate odds for self-preservation 
and the preservation of its young does 
not deserve to survive. 

I should have begun the foregoing 
paragraph by saying that the appeal of 
communism would become irresistible 
if another appeal did not intervene— 
that of fascism. This has a more glam- 
orous and compelling pull on the emo- 
tions, because added to the hope of ma- 
terial betterment is the attraction exer- 
cised by patriotism and national glory. 
Moreover, there is put behind it always 
the force of the most powerful groups 
in the population, with all their re- 
sources and their command of the in- 
strumentalities of propaganda. What 
Karl Marx did not foresee was that 
before the breakdown of the economic 
machine could goad the masses to 
united action against the owners of 
capital their despair could be canalized 
off in another direction. His prognosis 
of the development of large-scale pro- 
duction of goods and the monopoly of 
capital was correct, but he did not enter 
into his calculations that the technic 
of quantity production of goods could 
be extended to thoughts and opinions, 
with a monopolistic control almost as 
complete as in industry and finance. 
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At any rate it can be said that almost 
as a matter of social mechanics fascism 
will win the majority of any nation be- 
fore communism. Russia is an excep- 
tion that does not invalidate the rule. 
Its revolution was an accident of the 
confusion foliowing on a ruinous war. 
Its autocracy was superlatively incom- 
petent and unfit. It was not technically 
developed enough for quantity produc- 
tion either of goods or of propaganda. 
Besides, Italy and Germany had not 
yet perfected the process. The threat to 
liberalism and democratic institutions 
in the present phase is from fascism 
rather than communism. 

How meet the threat? Not by pro- 
claiming or proving the undesirability 
of dictatorship but by stripping it of its 
appeal and neutralizing the force be- 
hind it. If the clogging of the economic 
mechanism is the prime moving cause, 
as demonstrably it is, then we must 
overhaul and, if necessary, reconstruct 
the machine to eliminate that which 
stalled it. This is to say that laissez- 
faire must go and with it the pretense 
of economic individual initiative. What 
if they do go? For most of us there is 
lost only an illusion. Suppose I do lose 
the right to choose where and how I 
shall work and what I shall be paid 
for my work? I have not that right 
now. Suppose that in all that pertains 
to my efforts to win a livelihood and 
pursue a career I am subject to orders 
from without? That is precisely my 
situation now. The difference is only 
that now I can conceal the fact from my- 
self more easily. In other words, giving 
up economic liberty means renouncing 
that which I have not got anyway. 

Suppose we do abandon economic 
autonomy for social control or collec- 
tive control or whatever we wish to 
call it—for that is the alternative. Just 
what is changed? I cannot understand 
why we boggle at the word collective 
when it connotes the state and accept 
it placidly when it connotes men mect- 
ing behind closed doors in downtown 
New York. Nor do I see why state 
monopoly should inspire shudders as 
contrasted with private monopoly— 
with, say, the electrical industry or the 
United States Steel Corporation or 
J. P. Morgan and Company and affili- 
ates—the few hundred men who really 
control American industry and finance. 
The idea of monopoly may be disagree- 
able in itself; but it is one on which, as 


I have already said, we have no choice. 
Directly or indirectly the great basic 
industries are already a monopoly or 
are on the way to becoming so. The 
only question is by whom monopoly 
shall be exercised and in whose inter- 
ests. To me it makes little difference by 
whom it is exercised so long as it is in 
my interest, and I believe the chance 
of that is better if it is exercised by the 
social unit. 

It makes a greater difference if there- 
by we can adjust the various parts of 
the economic system to one another so 
that the whole can function without 
periodic paralysis and without recur- 
ring periods in which we do not know 
where the next month’s income will 
come from. And it makes a still greater 
difference if thereby the majority of 
us will get some of the benefits of the 
increase in wealth made possible by 
discovery and invention. I do not see 
why it should make any essential dif- 
ference to us otherwise. I do not see 
why it is not possible to institute a 
control of the economic system and 
the individual’s part in it and still leave 
him free to think and feel as he likes, 
to express himself in his own way, 
even to criticize—so long as he ac- 
cepts the restriction on his right to 
make as much money as he can with- 
out regard to the general welfare. And 
if I am free to that extent, I believe I 
can still get as much out of life as I 
would otherwise, as much as I should 
have got had I lived a generation ear- 
lier. I do not see why absolute restric- 
tion is necessary. It has come to be in- 
separably associated with social change 
only for two reasons. The first is the 
ecclesiastical cast of mind that has char- 
acterized social revolutionaries since 
1848. The second is the fear that those 
who resent the loss of exclusive private 
perquisites will use their immunities to 
frustrate or undo desired changes. 
Absolute restriction is necessary only 
if war or social collapse or the fear of 
social collapse produces dictatorships, 
in which case it matters little from the 
point of view of liberalism as a phi- 
losophy whether the dictatorship be 
Red or White: the liberties worth keep- 
ing are lost anyway. But that is not in- 
evitable. It is the result of permitting 
drift to gather irresistible momentum, 
which is itself a choice, though a nega- 
tive choice. 

One of the tenets of liberalism is— 
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or is supposed to be—the middle of the 
road: middle of the road in time and 
space. The liberal is supposed to advo- 
cate graduated change at a pace that 
minimizes shock to the greatest num- 
ber and to oppose extremes. Now, no 
one not sacerdotally communist or 
brashly fascist denies that that way is 
most nearly in harmony with nature as 
well as most economical of human suf- 
fering. But to get on the middle of the 
road you have to get off the road you 
are now on—a fact to which liberals 
appear to be oblivious. Or, they appear 
to believe that they have left their pres- 
ent path when they change the name 
on the street sign—calling it, for exam- 
ple, New Deal. The middle of the road 
by all means. But get there. And as a 
step in that direction quit the path you 
are on. Where we are we can’t stay 
anyway. It was a pleasant lane, but we 
left it in fact a hundred years ago and 
it is time to take bearings again. 
Whoever thinks that he can circum- 
vent the working of social evolution or 
arrest the momentum of either Red or 
White dictatorship by dilettante trifling 
or rhetorical demonstrations of the su- 
periority of liberty to dictatorship will 
spend his declining days in a detention 
camp. I am tired of being told that it 
would be a pity to lose our liberties. | 
want to be shown how to keep them 
and to see some effort made to do so. 
Let it be conceded once for all that 
they are worth fighting for—but let us 
begin fighting. But to fight with any 
prospect of success it is mecessary to 
have a positive program—to eliminate 
that which now menaces liberty and 
substitute therefor that which can 
safeguard it. Concretely that means, 
first, casting off the husks of political 
democracy to save the kernel and, most 
of all, reconstituting the economic sys- 
tem so that it will work, so that it can 
ensure livelihood for the whole popu- 
lation. If in order to save the only lib- 
erties that matter—freedom of thought 
and freedom of expression—it is neces- 
sary to renounce economic freedom, 
the bargain is well made, more particu- 
larly since economic freedom no longer 
exists anyway. But the time factor is 
crucial. Compromise is feasible only so 
long as the initiative is ours, before 
wars or economic breakdown give dic- 
tatorship a momentum that is irresist- 
ible. To paralyze dictatorship, draw its 
teeth before they can begin to bite. 














Father and Son —Two Lives 


A STORY 
By Stephen Clarke 











nLy an hour’s time and a life- 
time’s span and a lifetime told 
in an hour. 

“Good-bye, Stephen,” the psychiatrist 
said. “You will try and fix it up, won’t 
you? He can’t help it. His whole life 
was warped.” 

Weariness, such everlasting weariness 
and confusion, that I do not know what 
I am doing. Why does it hurt me in- 
side; why do I tremble when I remem- 
ber—the room that afternoon in child- 
hood, the morning sun upon the stairs, 
bathing his anger? Years apart, those 
scenes, but in an hour they are so ter- 
ribly the same. Perhaps I wouldn’t have 
known, have gone on, and wouldn’t 
have known—Sandy’s death—John- 
son. 

Why did you take me to him? Moth- 
er, mother, do you know what can hap- 
pen in an hour? As if vomiting, to 
retch and gag, and there is no relief; 
the clasp of moist hands, the cramped, 
tense posture, the pressure of four 
walls, and the hard small thing grow- 
ing darkly inside. It is in me, and I can 
see my father, and I do not know what 
it is that hurts so much. 

Gray and cool with shadows, the 
waiting room was. No fear then, but 
the closed door and the ghost voices 
behind. 

“Won’t you come in?” the doctor 
had said. In his office there was sun- 
shine, slanting yellow slivers, and the 
comfortable chair. He was smiling, 
kind, and smiling, inviting confidence 
and talk. 

“What is the matter?” 

“Why nothing, really.” 

“Nothing " 

“Except——” 

“Yes?” 

“Except— I guess we 
along.” 
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“Who?” 

“My father and I.” 

“Won't you tell me?” 

“No! No!” Crescendo of fear at be- 
ing touched where no hands had ever 
been laid. 

“There is nothing, do you hear!” 
Kind face, quiet and understanding 
and gentle. Not the other one. 

“You don’t have to, you know,” the 
psychiatrist had said. “I just thought 
we might be able to work it out to 
gether.” Say the unsayable, his voice 
whispered, low and hidden, tell the 
untellable, speak the unspeakable. Open 
the mouth; form the words; place them 
carefully in rows, in sentences. Talk 
calmly, man to man. There is nothing 
to fear. It is nothing. 

And now the office is left, and the 











words have been said, the sentences 
spoken—at first slowly, faltering. 

“Yes, I understand,” he had replied 
softly, encouraging. 

“But I can’t go on.” 

“You must. Just let your mind go. 
Think back into the past.” 

Only an hour’s time and a lifetime’s 
span and a lifetime told in an hour. 
Stumble back through the long dark 
corridor. The doors will not open. Beat 
upon them till they break. Force the 
handle and enter the room. 

The bars of the crib were tall and 
thick, but between them I saw the big 
man, bending over, and the woman, sit- 
ting, crying quietly. The big man look- 
ed at the other crib, and Sandy wasn’t 
there. I looked through the bars, too, 
and I didn’t see my brother. The big 
man stared at the woman. She smiled 
at me, and I felt warm and glad. Then 
the big man came over quickly, and I 
began to cry. He reached with his 
arm over the side of the crib and hit 
me. 

“But he shouldn’t have, he shouldn’t 
have. What had I done?” 

“It was because your father—” the 
kind face had said. 

Back in the past, another past? An- 
other door? Yes, but it’s no use now. 
It’s too late. I can only remember. 

I can only remember the room and 
the late afternoon and the shadows on 
the buildings across the street. 

“Nana, please, oh please Nana, I 
didn’t mean to do it.” The folds of her 
apron were dark and safe. Did I hide 
in them? The steps on the stairs were 
angry; he was running. 

“You see, all the boys at school trade, 
and Jack said that if I gave him my 
gold pencil he’d trade me his battle- 
ship, and I didn’t know it was wrong. 
Oh, Nana, you’ve got to save me.” No 
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one ever cried. It was weak to cry, every 
one said. 

“Shush, shush, now, quickly. What 
will your father think if he sees you 
crying?” Nana whispered softly. 

The door slammed open. 

“What’s this your mother tells me? 
What’s the big idea of trading your 
grandmother’s Christmas present any- 
way? A boy of your age ought to know 
better. Nurse, you can leave. We'd best 
have this thing out alone.” 

His eyes, his eyes, the eyes I cannot 
look at. They stare at me, with hatred 
and contempt, as they did long ago, 
when it was late afternoon, and the 
shadows were on the buildings across 
the street. He spanked me, with the 
razor strap, but it wasn’t that. Do you 
see? 

The psychiatrist had said, “But you 
must understand. He couldn’t help 
himself.” 

What good to me? How is there for- 
giveness, when there is no forgiving? 
Forget what the doctor in the office 
said. Forget what the old man with the 
kind face said and recall again the 
times father wouldn’t speak to you for 
a whole month, because your marks 
weren't high enough to be perfect. The 
week end, too. Have you forgotten the 
week end, away in the country, away in 
a nice house with nice people? The fa- 
ther didn’t look at you. He wasn’t 
angry. He read stories, and took you 
out driving in a big car, and there 
was a green lawn to play on. And then 
to have the visit end. As if happiness 
and joy and everything nice had died. 
Back home that night, when Nana 
bathed you, you burst out crying. 

“What’s the matter, Stevey? Tell 
Nana. She'll make it feel better. Didn’t 
you have a good time out in the coun- 
try?” 

“Yes, I did, I did. It isn’t that, 
Nana.” 

It wasn’t that. Why did I weep when 
I told the psychiatrist? It was so long 
ago it happened to me. 

“When you understand why it hap- 
pened, you will forget.” 

But I haven’t forgotten. The doctor 
didn’t know what was inside me, what 
is hurting me now, so that I must go 
somewhere and find relief. 

Why did you tell him about board- 
ing school? He wouldn’t have known, 
and what he said doesn’t help. Words, 
faster and faster, flow of words, naked 


speech, naked thoughts. First there was 
consciousness of talking, and then for- 
getfulness, and you were not yourself, 
I was not myself, and there were only 
words. As 

You see, my roommate was the same 
sort of fellow. We were both small and 
immature. You understand? The others 
took advantage. I was pretty serious, I 
guess; never laughed much. Jim was 
the same way. He didn’t roar at their 
jokes. “So she pulled up her dress and 
—” Laughter, laughter, high and 
hearty, and low-pitched, lusty, and 
lewd. Maybe we didn’t understand 
sometimes. Anyway, they'd come in at 
night, while we were working. 

“My God, look at this pair of flits. 
Two little studious lovebirds.” One of 
them seized Jim. 

“Go get the bottle.” He winked at 
his friend. They pushed Jim to the 
floor and undid his pants. He was 
white, with no color—not white, but 
no color. I became ill, watching. They 
painted him with mercurochrome. 
Then they left him and shoved me into 
the closet. 

“See if he’ll suffocate! We'll let you 
out when you start screaming.” 

Quiet, dark, warm, trembling, the 
clothes brushing the cheek, the hangers 
knocking together. Still, still, don’t say 
a word. Try to breathe slowly. Don’t 
cough. Try and take a long breath. Save 
as much air as possible. They'll get tired 
waiting. 

“Hell, you don’t suppose he’s passed 
out, do you?” Knock on the door. 

“Hey, flit, are you dead?” At last the 
door opened. 

“C’mon out, you yellow belly. Let 
him alone; he’s not worth hitting.” 

You see, Jim and I couldn’t go on. 
We couldn’t study; we were too nerv- 
ous. One afternoon—I think it was 
snowing; anyway, we decided to wreck 
their room, while they were at the 
movies that night. We’d barricade our- 
selves in our own room, have one good 
night’s sleep, and then go out the next 
morning and get killed. You under- 
stand, that’s what we did. It was funny 
too, because we went to the movies for 
a while, and I thought I was Captain 
Stanhope in Journey’s End. 1 imagined 
I was brave, going to battle; the bombs 
burst around me and there were blind- 
ing lights; and then I died, gloriously, 
magnificently—a hero. Afterwards we 
locked ourselves in our room. They 
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pounded on the door for a couple of 
hours. I didn’t go to sleep all night. The 
next morning I got. up early to go to 
the can and I met one of them. I knew 
I must hit him. I thought I had the 
guts, and then, somehow, I looked into 
his eyes, and they weren’t his eyes at 
all. I don’t think I was scared of what 
he was going to do. It was just that his 
eyes weren’t his eyes; they were my 
father’s when he was angry, and I 
couldn’t look at them. It was my fa- 
ther, hating me, when he hit me, and I 
was a small child. I couldn’t do any- 
thing. The boy knocked me down, and 
later I was forced to clean up his room. 

“Yes,” the kind face had said, “but 
you don’t have to blame yourself.” 

Forget, forget the sympathy. Forget 
the other door, the darker, distant past. 
How can I forgive my father, when the 
pain grows greater, and the memories 
do not go away? 

“You loved your father.” 

Love my father? If I had loved my 
father, I wouldn’t have dreaded John- 
son. He wouldn’t have meant more to 
me than any one else in the world. I 
could have gone to my father and told 
him and asked him—hearing the whis- 
pers, the whispers, vaguest, vague, in- 
sinuating, in the distance, behind 
books, never openly spoken. 

“Look at Stephen trotting after John- 
son. Wonder if they neck together, out 
in the woods. Stephen, Stephen is a 
fairy.” Quiet, quiet, never spoken, only 
whispered. 

You see, Johnson was the art teacher, 
and I was crazy about painting. It was 
the only thing I did which the others 
couldn’t do. He was a fine man, hand- 
some, intelligent, sympathetic. When I 
was near him, I seemed suddenly to 
grow up. He joked with me, talked 
seriously with me, and treated me as an 
equal. I couldn’t help it, if he meant 
more than any one else—do you see? 

On school holidays he would ask me 
to go out painting with him in the 
country. 

“Stephen, Judas priest, man, hurry 
up and get those paints together. C’mon 
bub, shake a leg, or we'll never get 
going.” 

We drove to the village in his old 
battered green Ford. It was christened 
the Iron Monster. We bought pickles, 
great squares of yellow cheese, brown 
soft loaves of bread, new-picked straw- 
berries, bottles of milk, weenies, and 
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the long black sticks of licorice, all of 
which were piled into the rumble, 
amid the confusion of easels, white can- 
vas, and pads of paper, and the endless 
assortments of paint boxes. I remember 
the sky, so blue and clear, the warm 
caress of sunshine, and the cool passing 
of a spring breeze. In the distance was 
the limitless rolling of the green-turfed 
meadows and the lilac woodiness of 
New England foothills. Once an old 
wind -tanned, furrow- faced woman 
came out of a farmhouse. 

“Yes, I reckon you can paint in my 
pasture, if you want to, but mind the 
cows, and don’t start no forest fires. 
Hear?” 

All day we painted, sweating out in 
the sun, trying to set down with paint 
and brush and canvas the elusiveness 
of many-colored greens, or the subtle 
transitions of brown into blue into gray 
of the distant mountains. In between 
times, there was eating, ravenous eat- 
ing, until the belly could hold no more. 
Sometimes we read to each other; once 
it was Alice in Wonderland, another 
time, The Magic Mountain. 

There was nothing between us, noth- 
ing like what they whispered. But you 
see, liking him, loving him, if you 
will, I thought the whispers might be 
true. I didn’t know the meaning of 
homosexuality, and I imagined that 
merely having an intimate friendship 
with a man might be the same thing. 
I became afraid of myself. I thought 
there was something wrong with me. 
When I saw Johnson coming I avoided 
him. It almost killed me to do it. 
When he asked me why I was giving 
up painting, I said that I had too much 
studying to do. He couldn’t believe it; 
he couldn’t believe that I, who he knew 
loved to paint more than anything else, 
was quitting. 

“You know,” he replied, “painters 
are not quitters. You'll never get any- 
wheres, shirking, when the going gets 
a little tough. Do you remember our 
friend Van Gogh? Judas, bub, do you 
think Van Gogh quit, even when he 
was starving and sick? It’s none of my 
business, of course. You can do what 
you want. You look tired. Get a little 
rest, and when you feel better, c’mon 
down to the studio and give the paints 
another try.” 

I did not look at him; I felt so mis- 
erable, I turned around and fied. 

The psychiatrist had said quietly, 


“But you realize, you wanted to love 
your father, and when he wouldn’t 
love you, you had to find a substitute— 
Johnson. There was nothing wrong in 
that.” 

Yes, yes, I understand now what the 
doctor said; it is clear now. But the 
time has passed—is gone—lost. I might 
have loved him. He too might have 
liked Johnson. Then I could have told 
him about the whispers. But there was 
no telling. I never could tell him any- 
thing. We never spoke as father and 
son speak. 

Only once we spoke, and the words 
were not love, but hate. 

Do you remember—I remember the 
train-ride home from college. It was a 
winter’s afternoon, the gray dusk 
pierced by small twinkling lights of 
towns; silver shadows lay tired upon 
the snow, and a little crowd of people, 
in a backyard, were huddled close to 
a fire, their hands silhouetted against 
its yellow flame. On my lap was moth- 
er’s letter, reread. “Won’t you come 
home, son? We’re all dying to see you.” 
Not “we,” only you, but I will come. 
The other letter was folded, refolded, 
read, and reread. “Stephen darling, I 
count the days until I shall see you 
again. Such long days, never ending, it 
seems. But you will come, Stephen, 
won’t you? You will, because I love 
you so much, the days are so long, 
and it seems as if they would never 
end.” I saw Julie’s face in the reflection 
of the train window, again in the gray 
dusk, and in the yellow flames of a 
back-yard fire. 

When I arrived home, walked up the 
steps into the brownstone house, my 
mother said, “Stephen, dear.” She was 
so frail. I had not noticed before the 
agony of the embrace. 

“Is he here?” 

“No, he’s down at the office. He 
won't be back till six.” 

“And so, an hour, until I must go.” 

“You are leaving?” 

“Yes, I have a date.” Oh, mother, 
mother, the voice inside said. I don’t 
know you any more. You are so tired, 
so sad. There is no brightness, no joy 
in your eyes; only the passing of days, 
one after the other, with no end. 

“What are you doing at college, 
Stephen?” 

“Oh, the usual thing, study, eat, 
sleep, and a little play.” Leave the rest 
unspoken. Do not talk of loneliness, or 
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Julie, or wanting to leave this house, 
escape from the memories, from the 
familiar-strange rooms, which do not 
live any more, but weep softly to 
themselves, breathing only the past. 

“Are you going soon?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid I have to. You 
see < 

“I know, son. Have a good time. 
Will you be in late tonight? You'd 
better take the key.” 

“Yes, I'll be in, perhaps late. Don’t 
wait up.” 

“Please, Stephen, come back, won’t 
you? I’d like to see you before you go 
to college again.” 

The kiss she gave me was the kiss of 
the old, not in what was given, but 
what was felt inside. 

It was a shameful release. And yet I 
felt joy, because there was so much joy 
in the cold night, in the snow and the 
sleek black cars, in the glory of looking 
up along the slant of tall buildings and 
seeing the pink-brown haze of city 
lights and the farther distant blue and 
black of never ending night. 

Julie, darling, darling, darling. This 
is the end of the night and the end of 
life and the end of all endings; the 
touch, hand on hand, lip on lip, body 
on body—everlasting. Listen to the 
music of the orchestra, high above the 
city, music suspended in the air, be- 
tween heaven and earth; love, to dance 
to love, as if meeting for the first time, 
and there is a beginning of music, and 
the touch of love upon love; to dance, 
not tonight, not tomorrow night, but 
all nights, a counterpoint of love play- 
ing to the rhythm of all nights. 

Darling, darling, but it cannot hap- 
pen. We have only tonight. Only to- 
night, and you are lying beside me, and 
your body is like the sun, like the sun 
shining in the night. As if the sun rose, 
warm and full. As if there were only 
darkness, and then a sun appeared, no 
sun of daytime light, but evening-born 
and warmer far than ever morning 
splendor. 

And in the morning, in the morn- 
ing I left. No words were spoken, but 
the thoughts were said, gay in fulfill- 
ment, sad in farewell. The streets were 
gay with my joy; the streets were sad 
with my sorrow. 

I opened the door of the brownstone 
house. At the head of the stairs my 
mother sat weeping, and my father 
looked down. He was tall, lean, gaunt, 
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and quick, a part of the house, the 
core, the electric spark, the smoulder- 
ing inner being of the structure—ter- 
rible now in wrath, the sentences sliced 
into words, like bread under the knife. 

“Why didn’t you come home last 
night? Your mother expected you.” 

“No, Karl, no. It’s all right. He’s 
home now. It doesn’t matter really.” 

“Here you’ve worried your mother 
to death. What have you got to say for 
yourself?” 

Not shame for Julie, the sun, and the 
light, and the dancing of music. 

The eyes blazed down, the irises 
white, the lids raised in sudden ques- 
tion. 

“Perhaps you were out with some 
chippy, eh? Making a name for your 
family!” 

Silence, silence, slow, thick silence. 
Hatred in the silence, coursing through 
the blood, spilling through the body, 
racing through the brain. My eyes 
stared into his eyes, trying to overcome. 
My feet moved methodically up the 
stairs, step by step, through the silence. 
My hands were moist, fingers clenched, 
nails biting into the palm. My father 
moved forward to the stair landing, 
and suddenly I experienced a queer 
feeling of relief—now at last to fight, 
flesh against flesh, blood against blood, 
to harm, to injure, to destroy, to an- 
nihilate. 

“Karl, Stephen, for God’s sake, Karl, 
Stephen, don’t.” My mother was sob- 
bing, between us, her arms around 
father. 

“Get away!” My father cursed her. 
“Get away! I’ve been waiting for this, 
and now he'll get it!” 

My mother fainted. Her hands slow- 
ly slipped from around his neck, and on 
the floor they lay limp, one of the fin- 
gers twitching. I carried her into the 
bedroom, and he got a doctor. That 
evening without a word, I left, closing 
the door of the brownstone house. 

“You shouldn’t have gone away,” the 
psychiatrist had said. “You should have 
stayed and talked to your father. Your 
mother’s illness should have brought 
about an understanding with your 
father, a realization that you must 
abandon your mutual hatred. It’s sui- 
cidal for you to continue in this 
fashion.” 

Suicidal! Goddamn. Curse you. 
Goddamn you and all doctors. The 


hard, small thing growing inside me 


is hate. Maybe you don’t know what 
that is. You can’t feel how it is eating 
away, eating, down inside, and there 
is no relief. If she hadn’t fainted. The 
old, the lost, and the weeping. But if 
she hadn’t fainted. “Ill show him. I’ve 
been waiting for this, and now he'll 
get it!” Oh, no, not next time. If I 
could only kill, I'd forget the past. If I 
could only tear the eyes out, sink the 
fingers into the sockets and pull them 
out slowly, oh, slowly, with a sucking 
sound, and then throw them away, far 
away, where no one would ever find 
them. Then I would never see them 
again. I wouldn’t remember any more. 
. . . Sandy’s death. “Nana, you’ve got 
to save me.” No one ever cried. “It was 
funny; there was a movie, and I 
thought I was Captain Stanhope in 
Journey's End.” “Judas, bub, do you 
think Van Gogh quit, even when he 
was starving and sick? It’s none of my 
business, of course.” “Ill show him. 
I’ve been waiting for this, and now 
he'll get it.” 

Oh, God, please, I can’t go on, want- 
ing to kill, to forget. Maybe I wouldn’t 
forget. Maybe I’d see him there, lying 
dead on the floor, and I wouldn’t lose 
the memories. I’d think about them all 
the more. I’d go on thinking, always 
having to think, and never being al- 
lowed to forget. But what’s the use of 
talking to him? We'd never get any- 
where. You can’t hate, and then sim- 
ply say, “We won’t hate.” He’d turn 
on me. Oh, yes, he’d turn on me and 
reply, “After what you’ve done to your 
mother! This is a fine time to come 
around apologizing.” 

“But let him say it. One of you has 
got to give in, and he’s too old to 
change.” 

Did the doctor say that? Fine words 
and theories. “Too old to change.” 
You're right. He’s too old. Only old 
enough to hate. And I’m only young 
enough to hate. And we'll go on this 
way, until, maybe, some day, when he 
looks at me, I'll do it—kill him, and 
there'll be an end of it. 

What would mother do? Why did 
she take me to the psychiatrist? No 
fear then, but the closed door and the 
voices behind. What did she tell him? 
What did she say? Mother! You don’t 
think I’m—that I’m not myself? But 
I’m not, I’m not. I tell you. The doctor 
wouldn’t have talked to me that way, 
if I were insane. He wouldn’t have 
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been so nice and tried to explain every- 
thing, when I talked to him. And I’ve 
tried to forget what he said. I’ve tried 
to forget all the quiet words, because I 
don’t want to understand my father. 
What is there to understand? But if I 
don’t, maybe, maybe something will 
happen. 

Must I go farther back? Must I 
travel another lifetime’s span, stumble 
back through another darker corridor, 
trying to open doors that I don’t want 
to open? “One of you has got to. He 
is too old. He will not change.” You 
must open the doors. But they will not 
open. Beat upon them till they break. 
But they will not break. Force the han- 
dle and enter the room. 

Where in the past, lost years, lost 
faces, that I have never known—where 
is the beginning, hidden and secret, the 
door to be opened? Do you remember, 
have you forgotten the pictures, the 
portraits hanging on the walls of the 
living room? When I was a child, he 
showed them to me, and I did not 
want to look at them. Baron von Bruck- 
ner, honored with nobility for his serv- 
ice in the Prussian Guard. I can see 
now so clearly those eyes, staring from 
gloomy depths, that upper lip, furled 
down at its extremities. In them was 
revealed an ancestry of hate, hate for 
any weakness in friend or foe, and con- 
tempt for such ignoble failing. 

Was his son, my grandfather, afraid, 
as I was afraid, looking at the picture 
of his father? And did his fear turn 
into hatred? I remember, my mother 
once showed me a little daguerreotype, 
old and torn along the edges. The two 
figures were brown and blurred, their 
poses stilted and unnatural, like the 
snapshots taken in a boardwalk booth 
at Coney. And yet, when I looked into 
the eyes of my grandfather and those 
of his bride, there was love in their 
glances; somehow, it seemed, almost 
intense, as if they loved in spite of 
everything. They came to live in the 
brownstone house, on the third floor, 
because the old man had the rooms 
downstairs. No other picture was ever 
taken of them together. 

“Your grandmother and your grand- 
father were divorced,” my father said, 
and turned away. 

I remember now the look in his eyes. 
Now I remember. He spoke to me 
slowly, so that the words would sound 
matter-of-fact. But that was it, they 
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were too slow, as if there were some 
meaning he kept all to himself. 

“They lived apart, of course. After 
school I would go to my mother for 
lunch. In the evening I was supposed 
to leave, and walk uptown to have din- 
ner at my father’s house. It was diffi- 
cult at times, because divorce, in those 
days, was considered a social disgrace.” 

“Mother, mother, do I have to go? 
Can’t I stay here?” The long walk 
through the city in the early evening; 
dusk over the city, and the gas lamps; 
the rising fear, choking the throat, and 
the feet, moving so slowly, feeling so 
heavy, wanting to yield and turn and 
run. 

“Hello, Karl,” a friend said to him. 
“Going home?” 

“What home,” my father thought; 
“which does he mean?” 

No words were spoken during din- 
ner. The evening seeped through the 
windows into the room, and the can- 
dles flickered in tiny yellow curves 
above the white tablecloth. After the 
meal, he read the paper to his father, 
page after page, about the news from 
the front. The Spanish-American War. 
The gray and tight-lipped face, dis- 
solved into old age so quickly. Listen- 
ing far into the night. The expression 
of cruel joy, that it wore, when the 
news was about the wounded, the 
slain. Once the question, 

“Why weren’t you on time for din- 
ner to night?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! What sort of an- 
swer is that to a civil question!” 

And afterwards, the mouth bleed- 
ing, the body aching, the boy was push- 
ed out of the house, to stumble down 
the long night-clad streets, to wander 
along the river’s edge, to see the lights, 
their reflections caught up in the swirl- 
ing water, to sit on a bench in the park, 
drowsing in fitful nightmare slumber. 

Was that the way it was, father? 
Were those the eyes, those the thoughts, 
those the terrors? I understand. It was 
then you felt it, as I have felt it. 

In school, in college, perhaps it was 
the same. My mother told me that 
when his father came down to see him 
graduate, and he showed him, proudly, 
his diploma, with the words magna 


cum laude, the old man only grunted 
and said briefly, “What’s that? You 
won't need any flowery language in 
business.” 

You wanted to go abroad to study, 
didn’t you, and he wouldn’t let you. 
No chance of that. Blood of the family 
must carry on the business. 

“You'll get ten dollars a week, like 
the other office boys. I expect absolute 
perfection; nothing less will do. You 
must understand, you’re an investment, 
and an investment must yield divi- 
dends. It is up to you to pay me divi- 
dends. That’s why I’m paying you ten 
dollars.” 

There was one day between college 
and business, one day of freedom. Why 
didn’t you run, father? What held you, 
when you must have known there was 
no solution except escape? But there 
was only one day, and a day can go so 
quickly, disappearing into the next, 
and the next, forever. Every morning 
you got out of bed and walked down 
to the old building on Canal Street. 
There was joy in your heart, then, be- 
cause the sunlight was dancing across 
the tall buildings, and there was laugh- 
ter in the air. But you forgot when you 
entered the office, hurried on errands 
between the yellow varnished walls, 
helped to open the broad wooden cases 
of samples, or stood in trembling fear 
before the desk of the boss. You forgot, 
because he was your father, and you 
couldn’t escape. He is dead now; the 
desk is yours, but it is too late. 

Once there must have been joy and 
happiness and a beginning of love. I 
have seen my mother’s picture, when 
she was a bride, her veil and the long 
white gown with the winding train of 
foaming silk. In the park he wooed 
her, in the spring he courted her, when 
the sky is softly blue, the trees a tender 
green, and the air is sweet-smelling and 
scented with the clean fresh perfume 
of growing things. He took her in his 
arms, and perhaps he said, “Edith, dar- 
ling, darling, darling.” And perhaps he 
thought, too, as I, this is the end of 
the night and the end of life and the 
end of all endings. As if the sun rose, 
warm and full. As if there was only 
darkness, and then a sun appeared, no 
sun of daytime light, but evening-born 
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and warmer far than ever morning 
splendor. 

My father thought that he had lost 
all hatred, that he was at last free. But 
when I was born, he could not bear 
to come into the nursery, because my 
mother sang to me, and played with 
me. He could not understand his lone- 
liness and despair. The warm embrace 
she saved for me—it was not his. The 
smiles and kisses I loved, he could not 
love. After my mother had put me to 
bed, and they were alone together, he 
became angry at me, because it hurt 
her. And anger turned into hatred. He 
remembered his father, and his father’s 
hate for him became his own hatred for 
his son. He must have realized it, must 
have struggled to stay the hand, be- 
cause, when Sandy came, his love for 
his second child was so great. 

I know now, father. I understand now. 
There was no one to fight with. You 
were alone, not upon an open battlefield, 
but in darkness, pursued by memories, 
elusively retreating, only to reappear 
when your back was turned. But you 
won. When Sandy was born, you forgot 
the past and felt in the birth of a second 
son a second birth of love. How much 
he looked like you! What a remarkable 
resemblance there was! I remember his 
picture, hanging on the wall of your 
study. Sandy is standing up in his crib 
and smiling, smiling at you, father. 

When he died—I understand—you 
couldn’t bear it, and love died, disown- 
ing me, for whom you had struggled 
and lost, and there remained only the 
past and hate. 

When Sandy died, your other son, 
a small child, was lying in a crib. You 
were bending over, and your wife was 
sitting, crying quietly. You looked at 
the other crib, and Sandy wasn’t there. 
Stephen looked through the bars, and 
he didn’t see his brother. You looked 
at your wife. She smiled at Stephen, 
and he felt warm and glad. Then you 
came over, and he began to cry. You 
reached with your arm over the side 
of the crib and hit him. 

And this is the meaning of two lives 
—father and son, and son and father. 
He is too old, the doctor had said. He 
is too old, and will not change. But I 
must change—— 





The World’s Most Famous Trick 
By Arthur Train 


The Indian rope trick which originated 
over two thousand years ago is still a sub- 
ject for conjecture and controversy 





HAT the “Indian Rope-Climbing 
Trick” has for over half a cen- 


tury been the subject of acrimo-; 


nious controversy I discovered only 
after the publication of a recent article 
in Scripner’s Macazine* wherein I 
had the temerity to allege that it was 
“pure myth,” and, inferentially, that 
it was to be found in India “neither 
in fact nor legend.” I made this sweep- 
ing statement upon the authority of 
many reputable persons, some of whom 
had gone to India for the express pur- 
pose of discovering whether such a 
trick was in fact performed there, and 
I used the general acceptance outside 
the Orient of the trick’s existence as a 
striking illustration of the readiness 
with which fantastic accounts of the 
exercise of supernatural powers are ac- 
cepted all over the world by credulous 
persons. My article had hardly appear- 
ed, however, before I received abun- 
dant proof both that my conclusion had 
been too hasty, and that I myself had 
been guilty of juggling in terms. 

I had been positively assured that 
the most thorough combing of India’s 
320,000,000 population had failed to 
turn up a single Hindu who had even 
so much as heard of the rope trick. 
This—if true—was a marvellous exam- 


*“Are You Psychic?” March, 1936. 


ple of unsupported myth accepted as 
true everywhere save in the place of 
its supposed origin; yet a moment’s re- 
flection should have shown me that if 
almost every literate Occidental knew 
of the rope trick it was manifestly in- 
credible that no Hindu had ever heard 
of it; and that if it were performed on 
Broadway, New York, it might well 
be in Calcutta also. 

Feeling that I owed myself and my 
readers an apology I began a belated 
investigation of the existing evidence 
concerning the origin and history of 
this celebrated phenomenon, much of 
it contradictory and confusing, but, to 
me at least, of surprising interest. Im- 
mediately I perceived that the confu- 
sion as in most disputes arose out of an 
obvious lack of definition. Most of the 
disputants were not talking about the 
same thing. 

Lt.-Col. Elliott of the “Magic Cir- 
cle,” for example, the obvious aim of 
which is to explode the idea that there 
is anything supernormal about the phe- 
nomena exhibited by the Hindu fakirs, 
and whose society offered (April 30, 
1934) a reward of 500 guineas for any 
one who would do the rope trick * 
*“in an open space far removed from trees 
and houses and cause it to remain suspended, 
but unsupported by any physical means, 


whilst a boy climbs up it and disappears at 
the top.” 








would seem to exclude by his very re- 
quirements any performance of the 
trick merely as a trick, and to invite a 
demonstration of at least allegedly 
supernormal powers. 

On the other hand those who claim 
that the rope trick is unknown in In- 
dia do not limit themselves to the na- 
ture of the performance, but make the 
unqualified assertion that they could 
find no Hindu “who had ever heard 
of it,” and that “it exists neither in 
fact nor legend.” 

A “trick,” says Webster, is “an arti- 
fice or stratagem intended to deceive,” 
and the very use of the word “trick” 
(except in a generally descriptive sense) 
eliminates the connotation of anything 
supernormal; a “legend” is any story 
coming down from the past, generally 
non-verifiable; a “myth” is something 
that has no existence except in imagi- 
nary tradition. 

Now there is plenty of evidence that 
the trick has been performed in India 
and elsewhere either as jugglery or as 
an alleged demonstration of supernor- 
mal powers, and that it has been known 
in one form or another for upwards of 
two thousand years. 

The following description of a typi- 
cal performance before a large gather- 
ing of Europeans and natives, at a 
party given by an Indian Rajah in 
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1898, appeared contemporaneously in 
The Lahore Civil and Military Gazette 
and was reprinted in The (London) 
Daily Mail of January 27, 1919: 


The conjuror took a large ball of rope, and, 
after having attached one of the ends of the 
rope to his sack which was lying on the 
ground, hurled the ball into the air with all 
his might. Instead of falling back to the 
ground, the ball continued slowly to ascend, 
unrolling the while, until it disappeared in 
the clouds. There was no house in the neigh- 
borhood where it might have fallen, and 
moreover a large section of its length re- 
mained rigid. The magician ordered his son, 
who acted as his assistant, to climb the rope. 
Seizing the rope in his hands the little boy 
climbed up with the agility of a monkey. He 
grew smaller and smaller until he disappeared 
in the clouds as the ball had done. The con- 
juror then ceased to occupy himself with the 
rope and did several minor tricks. After a 
little while he said that he required the serv- 
ices of his son and called to him to climb 
down. The voice of the little boy replied 
from above that he did not want to come. 
After having tried persuasion, the magician 
became angry and ordered his son to descend 
under penalty of death. Having again re- 
ceived a negative answer the man, furious, 
took a large knife in his teeth, and climbed 
up the rope and disappeared in turn in the 
clouds. Suddenly a cry rang out, and to the 
horror of the spectators, drops of blood began 
to fall from the place where the magician 
had disappeared into the sky. Then the little 
boy fell to earth cut into pieces; first his legs, 
then his body, then his head. As soon as the 
boy’s head touched the ground, the magician 
slid down the rope with his knife stuck in his 
belt. Without undue haste, he picked up the 
parts of the child’s body and put them under 
a piece of cloth, under which he also put the 
rope, after having hauled it down from the 
sky. He gathered together his magician’s 


paraphernalia, drew aside the cloth, and the 
little boy picked himself up, perfectly intact. 

Without inquiring into the accuracy 
of the details of the above report it 
would seem highly probable that some- 
thing—whether “trick” or miracle—of 
this general character was actually per- 
formed—presumably with considerable 
success. 

I give this account first, instead of 
following chronological order, because 
it is an excellent example of the trick 
in its complete and classic form. It will 
be observed that it has three parts: (1) 
a magician throws into the air a rope 
which remains rigid; (2) a boy climbs 
up the rope and vanishes; (3) the ma- 
gician climbs up the rope after the boy 
disappears, throws down the boy’s dis- 
membered limbs, then climbs down 
again and later produces the boy, alive 
and intact. Every one of the many ac- 
counts of the rope trick follows this 
model, either giving Part 1 alone, or 
Parts 1 and 2 together (the usual ver- 
sion), or the trick in its entirety. The 
performance is often accompanied by 
variations in form and in attendant 
circumstances, but not in the essen- 
tials. 

The allegation that the rope trick 
does not exist “either in fact or leg- 
end” is absolutely disproved by a ref- 
erence kindly furnished me by Swami 
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Nikhilananda. Apparently it was fa- 
miliar, if not “old stuff,” by the dawn 
of the Christian era. The Upanishads 
(the concluding portion of the Veda) 
were written some two thousand years 
ago. In one of them (Mandukoya 
Upanishad, Guadapa’s Karikas, Ch. 1, 
v. 7) the sage Shankara Acharoya 
seeks to give an impression of the il- 
lusoriness of all human existence. He 
imagines the reader asking: “How can 
it be that what we perceive with our 
senses is all illusion?” And in reply he 
instances the rope trick, as familiar to 
every one, and which is admittedly an 
illusion. He then describes the trick, 
which follows the model given above 
in all three parts, except that it is the 
conjuror himself who climbs the rope, 
is dismembered, and returns to life. 
None of the investigators of the rope 
trick seem to be aware of this passage 
in one of the famous holy books of the 
world and no reference has, so far as I 
am aware, been made to it to date in 
print. 

We may thus logically infer that sub- 
stantially two millenniums ago the rope 
trick as an illusion was familiar to all 
potential readers of the Upanishads. 
This does not imply, however, that it 
was not accepted by the multitude as 
genuine evidence of the supernormal, 
if not of the supernatural. 

The trick next turns up in China at 
a party given by the governor of Han- 
chow, in 1635 or thereabouts, where it 
was seen by a distinguished Arab tour- 
ist from Tangier, Abn Abdullah 
Mohmed, known as “Ibn Batuta” or 
“the traveller,” whose accounts of his 
travels were highly esteemed for their 
accuracy. Ibn Batuta’s version is prac- 
tically identical with the Lahore ac- 
count of 1898, but he notes that the en- 
tertainment was given during the hot- 
test season of the year and in the mid- 
dle of the courtyard of the palace. 

“I was so astonished,” Batuta de- 
clares, “that I suffered a palpitation of 
the heart, but I was given a cordial, and 
I recovered.” Possibly the old gentle- 
man had a touch of the sun. 

He also adds: “The Cadi of the 
Musulmans was seated beside me; he 
swore that there had been neither 
climbing up nor climbing down, nor 
cutting up of the body, but that the 
whole thing was only jugglery.” This 
reference to some member of the party 
who “was not taken in” crops up in 
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several accounts, the implication being, 
of course, that some or most of the 
spectators had been victims of sugges- 
tion. Whether “Ibn Batuta” actually 
saw or thought he saw what he relates, 
his record is conclusive that the trick 
was known and presumably performed 
three hundred years ago. 

Mr. Herbert A. Giles, the eminent 
Cambridge scholar, has translated the 
following from a 1630 Chinese text by 
one Pu Sing Ling, who declared the 
trick could be done by the White Lily 
Sect, a secret society then flourishing in 
China; and was usually performed as 
a part of the great Chinese festival of 
spring: 

A juggler with a long bamboo pole on his 
shoulder, carrying a box, and accompanied by 
his young son, proposed as an example of his 
skill, to bring down to earth some peaches 
from the garden of the Great Mother. He 
took a rope from his box, threw it into the 
air, and told his son to climb it and to find 
a peach in the celestial gardens. The son 
climbed, disappeared in the Heavens, and a 
little afterward a huge peach fell down, fol- 
lowed by the rope, then by the head, the 
arms, the legs, and the dismembered body 
of the small boy. “Alas,” cried the father, 
weeping bitterly, “my son, my only son, has 
been captured by the gardener, and now I 
shall have to bury him.” Seized with pity the 
spectators took up a collection and gave it to 
him. Then he rubbed the top of the box and 
said: “Why dost Thou not come out to thank 
these people?” Instantly the little boy came 
out and did as his father had ordered. 


The Emperor Jahangir, father of 
Shan Jehan, who built the Taj Mahal 
in 1632, witnessed, according to one 
version of his memoirs, a trick basic- 
ally similar to the rope trick, along 
with twenty-eight others, presented by 
jugglers from Bengal at a feast given 
in his palace. Although there is some 
reason to think the translation may be 
garbled or even partially spurious,* it 
shows that at this period “vanishing 
acts” were among the stock-in-trade of 
jugglers in India as well as China. 


Twenty-third. They produced a chain of 
fifty cubits in length, and in my presence 
threw an end of it toward the sky where it 
remained as if fastened to something in the 
air. In the same manner a hog, a panther, a 
lion and a tiger were alternately sent up the 
chain. At last they took down the chain and 
put it in a bag, no one ever discovering in 
what way the different animals were made to 
vanish into the air in the mysterious manner 
above described. This, I may venture to say, 
was beyond measure strange and surprising. 


Now if all this be “pure myth” let 
the skeptics make the most of it! I con- 
cede it to be remotely possible that the 


* Sidney W. Clarke in his Annals of Con- 
juring. 


readers of the Upanishads, the guests 
of the governor of Hanchow, the mem- 
bers of the Lily White Sect, and the 
Emperor Jahangir never really saw any 
rope-climbing trick and that they made 
the whole thing up out of whole cloth; 
but it would seem more probable that 
something along those lines was being 
done by Hindu and Chinese magicians 
at the time indicated. 

In any case, whether regarded as 
jugglery or genuine magic, the rope 
trick has been known to Hindus and 
Europeans alike for centuries. As its 
fame spread, so doubtless was its won- 
der exaggerated. The description of it, 
passed from mouth to mouth, was 
shorn of any suggestion of trickery. It 
became one of the acknowledged mar- 
vels of the world. Those who had in 
fact seen it, but whose accounts were 
met with incredulity, not only stood 
manfully to their guns, but as is usual 
in such cases, swore until blue in the 
face that they could not possibly have 
been deceived and that the boy did 
really disappear into the air. The rope 
trick thereupon ceased to be what it 
was—a “trick,” and became what it 
was not—a “miracle’—the Hindu’s 
greatest claim to occult powers. Natu- 
rally, as with all miracles, there were 
skeptics who, both on general prin- 
ciples and because the evidence seemed 
to them questionable, denied that any 
such thing could possibly have oc- 
curred. The dispute was of singular bit- 
terness, since however you looked at it 
every witness was necessarily either a 
liar or a booby. It has raged ever since 
and it is raging now. This article is 
part of it. 

It was at this point, when the par- 
ticipants were too excited to define ex- 
actly what they were arguing about, 
that the element of confusion first 
crept in. The real issue—as good a one 
as any involving the supernormal, such 
for example as Palladino’s power to 
levitate a table—was whether a rope 
could really be made rigid and a boy 
climb up it into the sky and disappear. 
There were honest people who claimed 
that they had seen it done: There were 
more who refused to credit them. 

An army sprang up recruited from 
those who had lived in India and failed 
to see it, those who were contemptuous 
or jealous of the renown of the Hindu 
fakirs’ much heralded abilities, and 
those who did not believe it could be 
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done anyhow. These, in their enthusi- 
asm, began to make claims as fantastic 
as those who had witnessed the trick, 
to wit: that the trick “did not exist in 
fact or legend,” and that no Hinau 
“had ever heard of it.” The great bat- 
tle of veracity reached its climax about 
1920: both sides have now dug in and 
each is holding its own. 

But the issue is no longer as clear 
as it should be. There are those, on the 
one hand, who (a) believe that they 
actually saw a supernormal phenom- 
enon, (4) who say merely that they 
saw such a “trick” performed; on the 
other, those who (a) say that no such 
phenomenon is possible by supernor- 
mal means, (4) who claim that no such 
“trick” exists in India. 

Allowing for this indefiniteness, and 
perhaps because of it, once the issue 
was raised the evidence offered for and 
against was impressive. Most of it was 
published in The Daily Mail during 
1919 and 1920. I cannot vouch for it 
either way. 

On the part of those claiming that 
the trick “did not exist” it was alleged: 

That when King Edward VII visited 
India as Prince of Wales in 1876 the 
country was scoured at his special re- 
quest to find some one who could per- 
form the trick, but in vain. (Indian 
Conjuring, Major L. H. Branson, Lon- 
don, 1923.) 

That Lord Lonsdale offered ten thou- 
sand pounds to any one who could 
perform the trick, without takers. (4 
Magician in Many Lands, Charles Ber- 
tram, London, 1911.) 

That Howard Thurston, the late 
American conjurer, advertised in five 
leading newspapers of India to the ef- 
fect that he would give three thousand 
rupees (one thousand dollars) to any 
one who would show him anything in 
the way of a mystery that he could not 
understand, and that no one appeared 
with the rope trick. (My Life in 
Magic.) 

That another conjurer, John Mas- 
kelyne, and his associates offered five 
thousand pounds to any person who 
would perform the trick in London. 
(The Fraud of Theosophy Exposed.) 

That Major L. H. Branson offered 
a year’s pay to any sepoy or Indian sol- 
dier who had seen the trick and could 
give the name and residence of the per- 
formers; that this reward was offered 
continuously from 1900-1922 without 
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eliciting the desired information, and 
that on January 1, 1922, he made a new 
offer of £300 to any one who would 
perform the trick “in the open” within 
five years. 

All the foregoing is in addition to 
the standing offer of the “Magic Cir- 
cle,” previously mentioned, of 500 
guineas for a performance of the trick 
in the open plain, away from trees and 
houses. 

It is also true that there are eminent 
persons such as General Sir Arthur Ly- 
tellton-Annesley, Commander of the 
Scottish Forces, who lived in India for 
sixteen years prior to 1888 and covered 
thoroughly the territory comprised by 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, as well 
as the Punjab, the Northwest, Cash- 
mir, Ladakh, and Gilgit, and who 
everywhere made inquiries about the 
rope trick only to be told that no one 
knew of it. He requested many native 
princes to have it performed for him 
and they replied that the trick did not 
exist. (Daily Mail, Feb. 6, 1919.) 

There is also Sidney Arthur Vipan, 
who lived in India for fourteen years, 
travelling from Quetta in Baluchistan 
as far as Colombo and from Mussourie 
in the Himalayas as far as Nilgherries. 
A fluent speaker of Hindustani, he had 
long conversations with the magicians 
at the courts of the Maharajahs of Pa- 
tiala, Kapurtala, and Mysore, yet never 
saw the rope trick and never met an 
Englishman who had seen it. (/did., 
Feb. 7, 1919.) 

A number of Occidental magicians 
have visited India without finding out 
anything about the rope trick, among 
them Charles Bertram, who went to In- 
dia to learn the tricks of his Hindu 
confréres, and by his own account suc- 
ceeded in doing them just as well if 
not better. He witnessed the perform- 
ance of one hundred and six of the 
most celebrated conjurers provided by 
the native princes with whom he so- 
journed, but none of them laid claim 
to being able to perform the rope trick 
and, when they were questioned on the 
subject, disclaimed any idea of ever 
having seen it, and “in many cases of 
ever having heard of it.” (4 Magician 
in Many Lands, supra.) 

Thurston gave a free performance in 
Calcutta for magicians only, which 
was, he says, attended by three thou- 
sand persons, not one of whom had 
ever heard of the rope trick. 


A conjurer named Carl Hertz wrote 
in his book, A Modern Mystery Mer- 
chant: “I have gone off the beaten track 
and made expeditions to remote dis- 
tricts to try and see the trick performer, 
but was always unsuccessful, and, al- 
though I have myself asked scores of 
fakirs to perform the trick for me and 
offered to pay them large sums, all 
professed themselves unable to do it.” 

Even more persuasive is our own 
celebrated John Mulholland, president 
of the Society of American Magicians, 
who tells me that he searched India far 
and wide without finding a human be- 
ing who had ever so much as heard of 
it, save one nonogenarian who knew 
vaguely of the legend of Jahangir’s 
fabulous party. 

Yet it should be borne in mind that 
all these sincere and trustworthy per- 
sons are, after all, secking to prove a 
negative—and that a negative is a diffi- 
cult thing to establish. Because A says 
he never heard of a two-headed calf— 
and B, C, and D through the whole 
alphabet say the same—it does not fol- 
low that there have never been any 
two-headed calves. One credible wit- 
ness who swears he saw a thing done 
at a specific time and place is worth 
a hundred who merely testify that they 
never anywhere saw the like. And In- 
dia is a large place. 

Here is the testimony of some of 
those who claim that they have per- 
sonally seen the rope-climbing trick 
performed: 

The Hindu Prince, the Nawabzada 
Nusrat Ali Mirza of Mourshidabad, 
wrote to The Daily Mail (Feb. 18, 
1919) that he had many times seen the 
trick at his father’s court, both in Bom- 
bay and at Mourshidabad. The first 
time he saw it he was quite young, hid- 
den behind the curtains of his grand- 
mother’s room, where it is hardly likely 
that he could have come under hypnotic 
influence. 

Mr. C. C. Sen, a prominent Hindu 
living in France, affirms that he saw 
the trick at Calcutta in the open air, 
substantially as described by “Ibn Ba- 
tuta.” He adds that he saw it “not as a 
stranger nor as a tourist, but as a Hin- 
du,” whatever that means. (/did., Feb. 
13, 1919.) 

William Athey of London happened 
upon a performance of the trick once 
when he was walking down a side 
street in Calcutta with four European 
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companions. It was dusk and there was 
a thick haze. The fakir stood with his 
back to some railings. Athey adds: “I 
could not see the end of the rope, 
which had gone out of sight in the 
mist. The fakir talked incessantly in 
Hindustani, waved his arms about as 
if he were making passes, and fixed his 
eyes on each of the Europeans in turn. 
He had very queer eyes in his head, 
that seemed to look right through 
you.” (Reported in Carl Herz’s book, 
supra.) 

G. P. Curtis, formerly a sergeant in 
the Indian army, claims to have seen 
the trick done by a troupe of wandering 
jugglers at Khandala near Bombay in 
1902. (Daily Mail, Jan. 28, 1919.) 

A sergeant of the East Surreys sta- 
tioned at Ferzapore wrote: “We hadn’t 
been there two days when an old Hin- 
du entered camp one morning. He car- 
ried a little basket and a long rope, 
rather thick, was slung across his shoul- 
der; two little boys accompanied him. 
We gave them a few coppers and the 
performance began.” He then goes on 
to describe parts 1 and 2 of the trick. 
(Daily Mail, Jan. 10, 1919.) 

A Mrs. Nicholl and seven other per- 
sons, including her mother and broth- 
er, also saw parts 1 and 2 performed 
outside her hotel at Colombo by a 
Hindu “who seemed not to notice the 
spectators at all”—and thus could not 
logically be suspected of using hypno 
tism upon them. (Daily Mail, Feb. 6, 
1919.) 

Mr. Christian Van 
part 1 of the trick performed by a 
Hindu juggler at Liverpool, while a 
Mr. W. M. Hunter saw it done on 
board an English ship in the harbor of 
Calcutta. (London Times, Feb. 6, 
1919.) 

Miss Gretchen Green, world traveller 
and humanitarian, now connected with 
“The Seeing Eye” in New York City, 
tells me that she saw the trick perform- 
ed on the banks of the Ganges, at 
Benares in 1934 during the burning of 
the funeral pyres on which the Indians 
cremate their dead. She was on a boat 
about 150 feet from the bank. It was 
just at twilight when everything was 
indistinct and the air was obscured by 
the smoke of sacrificial fires. The fakir, 
standing near a grove of bamboo, threw 
the rope into the air, climbed it, and 
disappeared. 


These are but a few out of many. 


3ern witnessed 
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Finally, Doctor William Beebe, the 
biologist, assured me that he, with two 
companions, saw the trick performed 
on a roadside in India, while a throng 
of natives were passing; that he per- 
sonally saw the boy shin up the rope 
and vanish into the air. One of his 
comrades timed the boy’s ascent with a 
stop-watch, while the other photo- 
graphed him climbing the rope. Doctor 
Beebe says that apparently none of the 
natives along the road noticed what 
was going on, and that the exposed 
plate of the camera when subsequently 
developed showed neither rope nor 
boy. 

Those who contend that the trick 
does not exist argue that the most in- 
credible legends pass rapidly, like coun- 
terfeit coin, from hand to hand. “Give 
a lie twelve hours’ start,” the saying 
goes, “and the truth will never over- 
take it.” If an idea is striking enough, 
and visual enough, it will gain rapid 
acceptance. The statement that German 
soldiers had cut off children’s hands in 
occupied Belgium spread as it did for 
that reason: as did the detailed accounts 
of the Russian soldiers transferred 
across England to France during the 
World War. Such skeptics are also apt 
to mention the “Angels of Mons” 
whose appearance was so widely be- 
lieved in. 

This last brings us at once to the 
probable explanation of there being so 
few, if any, candidates for the rewards 
offered for a presentation of the rope 
trick, such as, for example, that of the 
“Magic Circle’s” 500 guineas. It is 
simply that Major Elliott was not ad- 
vertising for a “trick” at all, but for 
an actual demonstration contrary to the 
laws of nature: which leads me to con- 
clude that the offers of the other re- 
wards were probably based on equally 
stringent requirements, and that the 
demands of the Prince of Wales in 
1876, Lord Lonsdale, General Sir Ar- 
thur Lytellton-Annesley, Sidney Vipan, 
and the rest may have been too exact- 
ing. They were willing to pay well for 
a miracle, but for nothing else. 

On the proposition that the rope 
trick neither is, nor ever was, perform- 
ed through either supernatural or even 
supernormal means, the Magic Circle 
is undoubtedly right. My only com- 
ment is to express mild surprise that 
they should have gone to so much 
trouble about it. I should suppose that 


any one who in these latter days tried 
to prove that he could ascend into 
heaven by means of occult powers was 
“licked before he started.” 

My simple Occidental mind cannot 
conceive of any Hindu possessed of the 
paraphernalia for doing the “rope 
trick” who would not rush into his 
stuff at the sight of a five dollar bill. On 
the other hand I can easily picture the 
plight of the cleverest juggler in India 
on being told that the Rajah expected 
him to perform a miracle for the 
Prince of Wales or any one else. He 
would in all probability not only flee 
in terror, but if caught swear that he 
had never heard of it. It does not sur- 
prise me in the least that Oriental fa- 
kirs hesitate to make fools of them- 
selves before their Occidental brothers, 
and that rather than undertake a stunt 
which they know will be “a flop,” deny 
that it is in their repertoire. I can con- 
ceive that in the United States an offer 
of $100,000 for the levitation of a table 
in the open air, under fixed conditions 
and subject to scientific tests, would 
have no takers. Even our best-known 
spiritists insist upon doing their won- 
ders amid their own surroundings and 
in semi-darkness. This is the probable 
explanation of the “failure to perform” 
argument, although it still remains my 
pet enigma. 

Hindu fakirs, like all fakirs, pander 
to the credulity of their audiences. The 
only difference between the American 
magician and his Indian brother is 
that, the United States having a high 
standard of literacy, the American 
makes no real pretense to the occult, 
which the Hindu is still able to do 
owing to the almost incredible igno- 
rance and superstition of his audience. 
Yet even in America today a certain pro- 
portion of the spectators believe that 
our professional magicians have super- 
natural powers—and this is by no means 
confined to the lower social classes. 
Throughout the ages the rope-climbing 
trick was undoubtedly accepted as gen- 
uine magic by the majority of Hindus, 
while recognized as merely a “trick” 
by the more intelligent. Once scientific 
attention was focused upon it, it natu- 
rally tended to fade away from sophis- 
ticated centers into obscurity. 

While there is little evidence that the 
rope trick involves the exercise of su- 
pernormal abilities, there is much to 
the effect that it depends upon mechan- 
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ical and physical aids. Various accounts 
suggest what these probably are. 

Thurston, after denying that the 
rope trick exists in India, says in his 
book (My Life in Magic, supra): 
“They (the fakirs) do, however, per- 
form a trick with a rope, with a cop- 
per wire running through it, which 
they obtain from visiting ships. The 
magician straightens a six-foot piece 
of rope through his hands and balances 
it on his fingers. Dropping it, the rope 
coils of its own weight.” Now a wire 
covered to look like a rope would not 
be strong enough for a boy to climb 
up, but a bamboo pole might. 

The rope trick was photographed at 
Poona by a certain Captain F. W. 
Holmes, V.C., who lectured before the 
“Magic Circle” in 1918. A careful study 
of the photograph through a magnify- 
ing glass reveals ringlike protuber- 
ances at regular intervals along the 
rope. John Maskelyne mentions a “gen- 
tleman who served in the army in In- 
dia” (possibly this also refers to 
Holmes) who told him that “the rope 
was evidently jointed bamboo with the 
joints made to lock, and it was covered 
to look like a rope.” 

This same spectator mentions that 
“the assistant was not much larger 
than an Indian monkey,” which is 
echoed in the Lahore account where 
it states that “the small boy climbed 
up with the agility of a monkey.” Any 
one who has seen a Japanese juggler 
balance a long bamboo pole on his 
chin while another one climbs up it 
realizes that here is a possible solution. 

If this explanation be true, we should 
look for evidence that the pole was 
withdrawn from the rope at the end of 
the trick, in some way concealed from 
the spectators. In almost every account 
the conjurer has either a bag or a box, 
into which the rope falls, and in some 
cases he covers the bottom of the rope 
with a cloth. That this is the probable 
technic would appear from the fact 
that a man called Arthur Derby during 
the World War picked up the trick from 
a Gurka, dubbed himself “Karachi,” 
and went around England exhibiting it; 
but not being a properly schooled fa- 
kir, his version was clumsy, and at the 
end, in the words of an eye-witness, 
“Karachi then covered the coiled end 
of the rope again with his gown, and 
his hands worked out of view while he 
brought the rope down, until, uncov- 
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ering his hands, I saw him coiling up 
the rope until it was compact.” The 
“Magic Circle” refused to accept “Kara- 
chi” as a candidate for the reward. 

As to part 2, in which the boy dis- 
appears, the performers usually arrive 
at noon, when the sun is at its zenith, 
and during the hottest season of the 
year, or else at twilight when the tops 
of the houses are lost in the haze. In 
the former case the conjurer places 
himself between the spectators and the 
sun. Under such conditions the glare 
must be well-nigh unbearable. In one 
case the spectators were sheltered be- 
neath an awning, and to see the top of 
the rope were obliged to lean out from 
under the awning and look full in the 
face of the sun. Several accounts speak 
of a gun being fired or a great hulla- 
baloo being raised just at the moment 
the boy disappears. When the trick is 
performed at twilight there is usually 
smoke about, and there are frequent 
references to the top of the rope and the 
small boy disappearing “into the 
clouds.” 

Part 3, in which fragments of the 
ascending urchin drop to earth and are 
mysteriously re-assembled, while com- 
plicated and puzzling, would seem to 
be a variant of the well-known basket 
trick, in which a little boy is shut up 
in a basket which the conjurer pierces 
from every side with a sword, while 
blood flows and cries of anguish are 
heard. At the end, of course, the boy 
steps out unharmed. This wonder is 
accomplished by the boy coiling him- 
self around the spittoon-shaped inside 
of the basket and directing the point 
of the sword into bladders full of ox- 
blood. In the rope trick, provided the 
conjurer is far enough from the spec- 
tators and the illusion is helped along 
by a blinding sun or a twilight haze, 
it might be possible to give the impres- 
sion of falling drops of blood and what 
would pass for human limbs, and, of 
course, to make the boy reappear at 
the end from the sack or box where he 
or another just like him has been 
hiding. 

Several of the accounts contain state- 
ments which might imply that some 
kind of general hypnosis took place, 
and this explanation is accepted by 
many Indians and by some of the less 
scientific minded Occidentals. But if it 
were so, they would so far as I am 


aware be the only cases of mass hypno- 
tism on record. Hypnotism, according 
to those who write about it, is only 
possible when the hypnotizer is work- 
ing on one subject, who, in addition, 
is willing to be hypnotized. It is con- 
ceivable that some lesser form of “mass 
suggestion” or “mob hysteria,” like 
that involved in the Salem witchcraft 
delusion, may play a part in the effect 
(vide, Doctor Beebe’s account of it), 
although more probably such explana- 
tion is merely the usual one offered in 
default for better by those who “can’t 
imagine how it is done.” Indeed, if we 
knew how they did all their tricks the 
entire fraternity of magicians would 
have to go out of business. 

In any event the rope-climbing trick 
is a good trick—probably the most fa- 
mous trick in the world. Its genesis is 
not far to seek. Mysterious apparitions 
and disappearances form the com- 
monest of all myths and legends wheth- 
er religious or secular. They are found 
in every land, in every sacred book. 
From the dawn of history, since Jacob 
saw the angels descending and mount- 
ing again to heaven upon a ladder, the 
idea of a “translation” or “ascension” 
into the clouds, whether in a chariot of 
fire or in a mighty wind, has appealed 
to the human imagination. The saint 
or hero always goes up; the wicked or 
craven are swallowed down into the 
bowels of the earth. It was naturally to 
be expected that the first sorcerers and 
magicians should have sought to build 
upon this primitive belief, to which the 
rope trick like all “vanishing acts” 
owes its existence and popularity, and 
Jacob’s ladder is undoubtedly its great- 
great-grandfather. 

Where there is smoke there is fire. 
A performance which was referred to 
in the Upanishads two thousand years 
ago as familiar; which is recorded in 
China thirteen hundred years later; 
which has been seen in modern times 
by widely separated spectators whose 
accounts in the main resemble not only 
each other but those of the ancient ver- 
sions, can hardly be explained away as 
a “pure myth” or as an absurd. super- 
stition that is passed around like a bad 
penny. In some form or other it has 
existed in fact, just as it certainly has 
in legend. 

Having no belief in the supernatural 
powers of fakirs or any other variety of 
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magicians and esteeming all the broth- 
erhood alike, I have reached the follow- 
ing conclusions which I give for what 
they may be worth: 

That the Indian rope trick originated 
and was familiar throughout Asia up- 
wards of two thousand years ago. That 
it was accepted by the ignorant and 
superstitious as a genuine manifesta- 
tion of the supernatural, while recog- 
nized as a “trick” by the more intelli- 
gent, and that a grossly exaggerated 
idea of it as a marvel has become a 
world-wide and _ persistent legend. 
While no doubt at times skillfully done, 
the performer inevitably relied upon 
especially favorable conditions and 
complicated paraphernalia, easily de- 
tected by an expert, so that with the 
advent of the European traveller and 
the spread of a somewhat higher gen- 
eral intelligence he became more and 
more loath to risk exposure. As a 
supernormal phenomenon the rope 
trick never did exist; as a piece of rather 
cumbersome jugglery it exists today, 
certainly in America—where it was 
performed by none other than the 
skeptical Thurston himself—and prob- 
ably in other countries, including In- 
dia, if it can be run to earth. But by this 
time the reader should be in a position 
to judge for himself. 

There is a large and ever-growing 
literature upon the subject, which has 
many puzzling facets. New ones keep 
appearing. Here, for example, is the 
trick unexpectedly turning up in the 
Middle Ages, in Germany, with no al- 
lusion to India or to the Indians. 
(Johann Weir, De Prestigiis Dae- 
monum, Basle, 1566.) And it is a good 
story, too, almost as good as the Em- 
peror Jahangir’s: 

About 1550 at Bagdeburg a certain Magi- 
cal Juggler who was wont to lead about a 
little horse for show, would let him walk 
about in a circle in an open Theatre and at 
the end of the show would tell the company 
that he could get but little money among 
men, and therefore he would go up to Heav- 
en; whereupon he would throw a cord up in 
the air and the little horse would go up it; 
himself taking hold of the horse's tail, would 
follow him; his Wife, taking hold of him, 
would follow also; and a Maid Servant would 
follow her, and so mount up in the Air, as it 
were linked together, the Spectators standing 
in great admiration; until a certain citizen 
coming by chance that way and asking what 
was done, it was answered that a Juggler with 
his little Horse was gone up into the Air; 
whereupon he assured them that he saw him 
just going into an Inn in the Street; there- 


fore, finding themselves deluded, they went 
away. 
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conscious. I know my doctor would 

have been angry with me, told me 
I had no strength of character probably, 
and remarked that it wasn’t much use 
being among the Italians, as we were, 
if I hadn’t the sense to take on their 
naturalness, especially about the very 
thing that was always on my mind. He 
was as much the psychologist as the 
gynecologist when he talked to me; 
but I don’t think his eyes very often 
left his patients’ forms and faces; 
there were so many things he didn’t 
see. 

But to go back to our Altamo trip. 
My husband and I decided on Altamo 
for the week-end, a high cold town 
just south of the Alps, with a mod- 
ern village all around it and the 
real hill-ttown in a sort of ageless iso- 
lation above it, unconscious of mod- 
ern change. We went to the only inn 
up there and took the only guest-room 
that was bigger than a cubicle; and I 
think that Ralph, who'd been working 
too hard at the Consulate in Milan, 
needed the rest as much as I did. 

Our room was square and high, a 
penthouse that you couldn’t reach ex- 
cept by crossing a roof. Some stranded 
artist had frescoed its cream-colored 
walls with two gigantic pheenixes 
standing in flames and glaring at each 
other from opposing corners, stretch- 
ing out their red, blue and purple 
wings till they completely encircled 
the room and held its contents in a 
kind of recurrent doom—at least that’s 
the way they made me feel, but Ralph 
said whoever painted them must have 
owed a big bill and suffered from night- 
mares. He wasn’t subject to nightmares 
himself, and we'd sleep here like chil- 
dren, he said, with all our cares for- 
gotten. 


I KNow I shouldn’t have been so self- 
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Sleep here and beget children, was 
what I knew he meant. 

Ralph ordered up some red wine 
and while it came I looked out of the 
back window at the small walled gar- 
dens full of frosted October grapes 
and fallen leaves, and chrysanthemums 
carefully tended and tied up to be used 
to decorate family tombs on All Souls’ 
Night. Among the ragged plants a 
striped yellow cat was playing hide and 
seek with four or five yellow kittens. 
Although I love cats, I could hardly 
bear to look at them; though if our 
Johnny had lived he’d have been four 
years old now and wanting to go 
down to the garden to play with them, 
and I’d have taken him down and 
we'd have spent the whole afternoon 
there. 

You see, I was in that state of mind 
where every woman you pass on the 
street, everything you look at, every 
book you turn open anywhere, seems 
to illustrate for you, or print out in 
great red letters from an otherwise dull 
page, the same thing: “She conceived 
and bore a child,”—only the woman 
was never myself. Never. Never. 

We had with us a letter of intro- 
duction to a Count Renzi, a cousin of 
some friends in Milan, who had a pal- 
ace in the upper city of Altamo and 
would show us through it if we pre- 
sented the letter; but we really didn’t 
want to, though we knew we'd have 
to before the week-end was over, or 
tisk offending our Milan friends. But 











we'd seen so many people in those last 
months, Ralph bringing home the like- 
liest or the neediest ones that turned 
up at the Consulate, for cocktails or for 
dinner—all pleasant enough if you felt 
like seeing them, but I knew he was 
trying to distract me with them, and 
didn’t even want them very much him- 
self. What we both wanted was to get 
away by ourselves, and not see any 
people at all, not intimately I mean, 
with any knowledge of their difficulties 
and their problems. We wanted to look 
on from a great distance, at a timeless 
spectacle, a spectacle like the scene 
from our windows that evening, out 
over the little garden to the west, where 
the sun had broken through and was 
suddenly bright after an all-day autumn 
gloom. 

If you can find any country more 
beautiful than Northern Italy in Octo- 
ber I should like to know where it 
is. The frosty haze over everything, 
the smell of wood-smoke and new- 
turned earth, the gold and bronze-col- 
ored gourds shining among their wilted 
vines on every farmhouse wall, the 
tomatoes turning red on window-sills, 
peppers strung over the doors, enor- 
mous bunches of yellow corn on cobs 
tied up by their stripped husks to the 
roofs of porches, oxen and cows with 
cloudy breath standing about by the 
barns among multicolored chickens, 
men singing at their work and beating 
their arms to keep warm—and over 
all this the white-topped Alps, from 





which a benevolent winter is slowly 
coming down upon them, and finding 
them prepared. 

Of course I know there’s another side 
to the immemorial picture, a side I 
had seen too plainly already, and 
meant, at least for this one week-end, 
to forget. 

Ralph poured out the rest of the 
wine, and when we had drunk it we 
went out into the twilight to see what 
the old town looked like. In the center 
of the paved square was a crumbling 
fountain with a satyr-like stone figure 
pouring water from a bowl into a deep 
basin floating with chestnut leaves. 
Young women were dipping water 
from it into copper jars, children ran 
about like small schools of fish in the 
half |: ht, shouting and tagging each 
other and disappearing suddenly into 
lighted doorways. At the far side of 
the square were the great barricaded 
entrances to several palaces, probably 
the Renzi palace among them, but we 
didn’t know which it was, and it could 
wait. 

We came back when it was per- 
fectly dark, and had dinner in the 
smoky dining-room, the walls decorated 
with faded theatrical posters of the 
many travelling companies, some of 
them from the Scala in Milan, who 
come here to play for a night or two 
as they had always done for the past 
three hundred years; they said Altamo 
had a critical audience, with people 
like the Renzis living here and giving 
their patronage to Duse and Caruso 
and Gigli, and not always liking them. 

And when we went up to our room 
again, over the roof, we found a lamp 
lighted, and the small tile stove heated 
and glowing through its cracks, and 
we undressed and hung our clothes on 
hooks back of a screen where the opera 
stars had no doubt hung theirs many 
a time; and we felt quite romantic. 

And everything was all right until 
we blew out the lamp and I saw 
those dreadful phenix wings closing 
around us in the flickering light from 
the stove-cracks. The wings seemed to 
flicker ominously, as if the creatures 
were hostile to us. 

Then a cat cried across the roof 
somewhere, and I remembered the yel- 
low one with the kittens, and thought 
of Johnny, and felt desperate again— 
as desperate as I’d ever felt. 

How long does this sort of thing 
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last, I wonder? I suppose there are 
women who get over the loss of a child 
in a month or two; but it was eight 
months now. I'd kept my mouth shut, 
not saying anything to Ralph about 
it for days; but he must have sensed 
how I felt that night, and he was won- 
derful about it, very sympathetic. I told 
him it would be all right if I could 
only stop thinking; and he said I 
wasn’t thinking, and that if you were 
thinking it blotted out everything ex- 
cept what you were thinking about. 
And I know he’s probably right. 

The next day was Saturday, and 
when we went out we found the whole 
square, all around the fountain, blocked 
with farmers’ carts and small stalls full 
of fruit and vegetables, and more 
people than you'd have believed could 
have lived in upper Altamo crowding 
through the market and buying and 
gossiping. It’s the same characteristic 
sight that you can watch for hours in 
any town like this. We bought a string 
of figs from an old woman, and ate 
them as we made the circuit of the 
town’s battlements, the wall back of 
them wide as a roadway, and even now 
strong enough to stand a siege. They 
rise quite high in one place toward the 
north, and the houses just inside them 
thin out somewhat and have larger gar- 
dens, almost little farms of their own. 

It was while we were standing up 
there, looking down across the old 
and the modern town, that we saw 
a peasant woman with a shawl over 
her head come out of one of the houses 
and approach us tentatively. She came 
up to us, graceful and smiling, and 
pretty as they all seem to be in this 
region when they’re young. “Scusi, Si- 
gnori,” she said. “Excuse me, but aren’t 
you Americans?” I remember her de- 
lightful thick Altamo dialect. 

We said yes, that we were Amer- 
icans; and then she asked us if we'd 
do her a favor. Would we read and 
translate for her a letter she had from 
her American brother-in-law? Her sis- 
ter had married a machinist in New 
York, she said, and they had one fine 
son and who knows, perhaps another 
by this time. The sister was probably 
not yet strong enough after the second 
birth to write a letter herself, in Italian 
as she usually did, but had left it to 
her husband who had written in Eng- 
lish. Nobody knew English up here, 


and she had carried the letter around 
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for nearly a week. She pulled it from 
the bosom of her dress and handed it 
to Ralph. 

Ralph got out his glasses and put 
them on, and unfolded the single sheet 
of the letter, and read it through slowly. 
I was watching the woman as she 
looked at Ralph with that same tentative 
trusting look that a dog has when he 
doesn’t quite know his master’s mind. 
It’s a pathetic expression, because it’s 
such a helpless one. And I knew when 
Ralph didn’t smile at the woman that 
of course something dreadful had hap- 
pened. I knew it particularly when he 
passed the letter over to me, pressing 
his lips together and then murmuring 
a word about how sorry he was, but 
that it would be better if I told the 
woman—I’d hurt her less, though he’d 
give anything to be able to spare us 
both. 

Every now and then a perverse fate 
makes you have to deal a terrible blow 
to somebody you don’t even know, 
and certainly have nothing against,— 
some charming stranger like this peas- 
ant woman, who was looking at us 
with a troubled expression now, but 
still with admiration, as if she thought 
all Americans were splendid people, 
and America a fine and friendly coun- 
try, full of opportunity, full of hope. 

And it was one of the most bitterly 
hard things I ever had to do, telling 
her what was in that letter, trying to 
find the not-too-harsh Italian words to 
explain how little Joseph, the sister’s 
child, had been playing on the street 
outside a tobacco shop when two men 
held up the place, and in shooting their 
way out had killed the child with a 
stray bullet. And then how the sister’s 
second child was born prematurely be- 
cause of the shock, and it didn’t live, 
and they weren’t yet entirely sure that 
the sister would live. I got the words 
out somehow; I even pleaded with the 
peasant woman not to mind too much, 
telling her that there were good doctors 
in America who would save her sister’s 
life—that there’d be more babies. I 
didn’t dare stop talking, because her 
face had gone so hard and harsh, so 
pale that I was afraid she’d faint. But 
she didn’t faint. The color came grad- 
ually back into her face, and she 
thanked me gravely, and bowed her 
head, and turned away slowly into her 
house again. 


And when she’d shut the door Ralph 
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took my arm and led me out along 
the battlements a way to where some 
steps went down outside the wall, and 
we sat on the steps in the sun, in a 
place where nobody could see us; and 
Ralph put his arm around me, and I 
felt as if something inside me were all 
broken up into jagged pieces. 

Below us was a road that wound 
from the lower town to the upper one, 
in a slow ascending spiral that took 
you half way round the walls before it 
reached the gate at the top. I fixed my 
eyes on an ox-cart coming up that road, 
an open cart full of vegetables, pulled 
by two white oxen dusted all over with 
the yellow dust of the road, the dust 
in a cloud behind them, the driver sing- 
ing a rather tuneless song in a loud 
lusty voice, and stopping in the middle 
of it now and then to shout and swear 
at his team. We both watched it for a 
long time. Coming up so slowly it 
was a restful sight, just a man bringing 
his garden truck to the Saturday mar- 
ket, the most natural thing in the 
world. I don’t know why it seems so 
vivid to me now, or in the least im- 
portant, except that I was consciously 
trying to see it with detachment, un- 
critically, the superficial line and color 
and rhythm bringing a kind of rest be- 
cause of its impersonal completeness. 

Later on we went back into the 
town. We bought two intaglio panels 
which they make so beautifully in 
Altamo, and have for a thousand years, 
fitting together woods of every shade 
and texture and creating with them 
pictures in low keys, like old brown 
weathered paintings seen in a half- 
light. And by the time we got back to 
our inn we were hungry and ready for 
dinner, and quite tired from walking 
most of the day. 

The inn dining-room that night was 
full of shouting gesticulating farmers, 
telling the week’s news to each other 
while they spent a part of their mar- 
ket-money on excellent red wine. Each 
man had a big glass carafe of it, which 
he didn’t bother to thin out with water. 
The farmers were of every age and 
type, rough men all of them; I was 
the only woman in the room except the 
innkeeper’s wife at her high desk. 
They had been drinking since sun- 
down, and were all rather pleasantly 
drunk when we came in; they waved 
their hands at my husband or gave him 
a Fascist salute, and they bowed def- 


erentially to me. It’s hard to imagine a 
more carefree crowd than farmers like 
this after a good day, sitting over 
checkers or in tight groups playing 
“Uno, due,” that endlessly amusing 
game which has something to do with 
the number of fingers you will open 
at your opponent from your closed fist 
waving in his face. The men stamped 
on the floor and sometimes they sang. 
When there was a lull in the noise they 
made, followed by a shout, we looked 
up at the door and saw standing there 
the jolliest, the most complacent mor- 
tal I have ever looked at—short and 
fat, with a shock of white hair and a 
rusty beard—he must have been about 
sixty years old, and every man in the 
room knew him and shouted at him 
as if they had been waiting all this time 
for his arrival. 

He saluted them grandly and grasped 
the lifted hands of a few; then he went 
on to speak to the Signora at her place 
above the noisy scene. After a moment 
she pointed to us, and the jolly figure 
turned and rolled up to our table, seiz- 
ing the hands of us both and bellowing 
his welcome to us. 

“I am so happy, so honored, my 
dear friends!” he roared above the 
noise. “A letter from my cousin Giulio 
in Milan has only just now reached 
me, to tell me that you are here, honor- 
ing us all! And now you must come 
to see us at once, this very evening or 
at any rate tomorrow, to visit the palace 
of the Renzis and to meet all my 
family, and especially to see my son, 
of whom I am very proud!” He 
dropped into a seat beside us and ac- 
cepted a glass of wine, toasting us in 
it, and our country, and our fortune, 
and our family, and our children. “For 
of course you have children?” he ques- 
tioned me with a sly wink. “You see, 
my wife has given me six—she has 
done very well indeed! But you say 
you have none? How sad that is! But 
there is time, there is time! You are 
still very young.” He put his arm 
across his breast proudly, and con- 
tinued. “As for me, I am young too, 
though the father of six. And I am a 
very happy man!” 

Probably the happiest man in Italy, 
I thought. So happy that he infected 
the whole room with his joviality, and 
had to join his friends the farmers, 
and drink a glass of wine at each table 
before they’d let him leave. 
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We promised to come to the palace 
next day for tea. We hadn’t needed 
the letter of introduction. 

When he had spoken to all his 
friends, we watched Count Renzi go 
rolling out of the room, and we pictured 
him crossing the square and going 
home to rejoin his family around a 
blazing fireplace, settling contentedly 
into his chair across from his wife— 
the Countess probably quite fat, with 
her knitting in her lap, surrounded 
by the younger children like a pleased 
cat whose kittens are getting drowsy 
and will soon fall asleep in corners of 
the room and forget their continuous 
play. 

And I can’t begin to tell you how I 
envied her and the domestic scene of 
which she and her jolly husbanu were 
the center—so fortunate, all ot them, 
in their great house that had held many 
generations and would hold many 
more, having everything they wanted 
—everything. It wasn’t that I be- 
grudged them anything, but it hurt me 
to think that we would be content with 
so much less—with one more child to 
take the place of the child we had lost. 

If only this brief rest, this week-end 
of living in the old-world town among 
its simple people, might possibly help 
us to have that one more child! If it 
only would... . 

The next day was Sunday, and the 
whole world had turned into a rainy 
grayness. The wind howled and blew 
scattered sodden leaves in gusts through 
the narrow streets. We looked out, but 
didn’t try to go out at all until we 
had to in the late afternoon, crossing 
the square in the wind and bracing 
ourselves against the gates of the Renzi 
palace, waiting to be let in. A fire and 
tea would feel good in this weather. 

The tall gates were solemnly un- 
barred for us by an elderly man-servant 
who had already thrown open the 
inner wooden doors, revealing to us 
through an archway, between the two 
sides of the palace, a distant view out 
over the city wall to the blurred valley 
dissolved in rain and storm. We went 
in through another archway at the 
right, under vast rising walls marked 
with barred windows. The place was 
a fortress. 

We came out of the rain into a small 
lighted room, and found our host, 
Count Renzi, standing at the door 
waiting for us. His smile of welcome 





was infectious, and before we had time 
to say a word he had greeted us half 
a dozen times, apologized for the 
weather, told us of the honor we did 
his house, and hurried us up a stone 
stairway into the upper corridors of 
the palace. We must see everything at 
once, he said, before the light failed. 
He had not yet put in electricity, pre- 
ferring the light of candles which were 
more suitable to the place, but of course 
did not really give enough illumination. 
We must make the most of what re- 
mained of the daylight. 

With great pride he threw open a 
high door opening out of the corridor, 
and stood aside to let us pass. 

It would be hard to give an ade- 
quate description of that palace. We 
were led through room after room, 
silvered by the rainy daylight coming 


through tall shrouded windows draped: 


in Venetian brocade, the walls rich 
with pictures and tapestries, the mar- 
vellous ancient furniture standing about 
in formal order as if set for a great 
reception, jewelled ornaments on the 
mantels, priceless glass and china, ev- 
erything in the darkest richest colors 
you can imagine. It was plain to see 
that this was the show part of the 
palace, not used by the family at all, 
except perhaps at the time of a royal 
visit. The place was dank and chill 
with a penetrating cold. I don’t know 
how many rooms there were, or what 
they could all have been used for. But 
our host kept leading us from one to the 
next, pointing out the frescoes by Tie- 
polo on the ceiling of one, and the 
dark intaglio walls of another, and 
showing us with great pride the small 
black-and-white writing room that an 
American millionaire had offered to 
buy from him just as it stood for half 
a million dollars. Count Renzi laughed 
a great Falstaffian laugh at the remem- 
brance of his talk with the American, 
“who was really a fine fellow, and un- 
derstood perfectly the need to keep 
things like these for one’s children.” 

When we were shivering with cold, 
and wordless over all we had seen in so 
short a time, our host took us back 
through the outer corridor to a slightly 
warmer part of the palace. “And now,” 
he said, “I want you to meet my fam- 
ily, and then we shall have tea.” 

He walked to the end of the sitting- 
room in which we had stopped, opened 
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a narrow door, and called: “Maria, I 
am bringing in our guests that I told 
you about.” Then he beckoned to us 
to follow him in. “My wife,” he said, 
“and my daughters, Beatrice and Giu- 
seppina.” 

We saw the little cell-like room, the 
smoky lamp on the bare table, the 
small coal brazier on the floor, and the 
three seated women in rusty black, 
hunched and shabby, with parchment- 
pale faces. Frightened huddled birds, 
they looked like. The two younger ones 
stood up as we came in, but the old 
Countess remained where she was, rais- 
ing one emaciated hand shakily toward 
us, lifting her head just a little as if 
she still hoped to have a glimpse of us 
out of her sightless eyes. “Good eve- 
ning,” she said in her beautiful faded 
voice. “We are glad that you have 
come.” 

One of the daughters put down a 
book from which she had been read- 
ing aloud, and as she turned we could 
see that, like her sister, she was hunched 
and deformed. The two were ageless 
as their broken mother, and only a 
little less worn; I think that they had 
never been young in their lives. One 
of them bent over her mother and 
pulled a black shawl closer around 
the thin shoulders. “Will you stay here, 
Mamma,” she asked, “and shall I 
bring you in a cup of tea?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old Countess. 
“You two children must serve our 
guests, and it will be best for me to 
stay here. I am always so cold,” she 
said turning to us, “and you will par- 
don me if I do not come out with you.” 

We had tea in the sitting room, 
brought in by an elderly maid and 
served from a great silver tray by the 
two sisters. They were so frail that it 
seemed hard for them to lift as much 
as a filled teacup, and they limped 
about, passing cakes and glasses of 
vermouth, and saying nothing while 
their father, hearty and suave, talked 
about politics and the recent good 
wine years and the deplorable state of 
modern painting and a dozen other 
subjects, as he gulped down glass after 
glass of vermouth and ate great quan- 
tities of cakes. Finally he threw down 
his napkin and rose. 

“And now for the most important 
thing of all,” he said. “Come! I want 
you to see my son!” 
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He led us into the library, which ad- 
joined the sitting-room. 

The long high room flickered with 
candle-light. Its walls were filled with 
books from floor to ceiling, and the 
light ran in subdued gleams along the 
rich bindings as we walked down its 
length, and glowed against the dark 
leather with muted jewel colors. At 
the far end of the room, set high above 
the fireplace in the fullest light, hung 
the life-size portrait of a young man, 
a tall blond boy of about nineteen, stal- 
wart and confident, wearing the gray- 
green uniform of a captain in the 
Italian Army. We stood below the por- 
trait, impressed by the radiant and 
almost childlike expression of the hand- 
some aristocratic face. 

Count Renzi broke our appreciative 
silence with an exclamation. “There!” 
he said, stepping back a little from the 
picture. “This is what I have wanted 
so much to show you! Is he not splen- 
did? Is he not a son to be proud of? 
I tell you, there are few fathers who 
have sons like that! I can see that you 
agree with me.” He paused, and then 
went on again. “Of course, you know, 
he was killed in the first year of the 
War, but think of the magnificence— 
the glory!” His eyes lighted up as he 
contemplated once more the portrait 
of his son. 

“Yes,” he continued, “you can see 
why I count myself fortunate and 
happy. Of my six children, three, it is 
true, died in infancy—as is not un- 
usual in our rigorous climate; and 
there are now left to me, alas, only my 
Beatrice and my Giuseppina. I am 
sometimes a little afraid that with their 
great devotion to their mother they 
will never marry to give me any 
grandchildren; but there is time, there 
is time. On the whole we have done 
well, and I am a very happy man... .” 

And that’s really all there was to our 
Altamo visit. When our compliments 
and farewells had been exchanged, 
and we had gone out through the 
shadowy corridors into the air again, 
and heard the palace gates clang behind 
us,—when we had crossed back over 
the wet pavement of the square in 
the dark to our inn, and gone up 
again to our stupid frescoed room, we 
sat down on the edge of the bed and 
hadn’t a word to say to each other. 
What could anybody say? 





Although it is;too late to see the 
West in its unique and primitive 
state, Dr. Butler, who tells of its 
past grandeur, believes a new and 
thrilling pleasure still awaits 
those who answer its call 


HERE is no longer any West. It 
| disappeared with the passing of 
the frontier just about fifty years 
ago. The railway, the telegraph, the 
telephone, modern industrial and com- 
mercial methods, and the rapid settling 
of the trans-Missouri country all united 
to bring the frontier to an end and to 
destroy what had been that amazing 
West of ours. In its stead we now have 
a near Northwest and a far Northwest, 
a trans-Missouri section, the Rocky 
Mountain States, and a Pacific Coast, 
and we have a Southwest as well. In a 
general way these are all part and par- 
cel of what was once the West, but 
more correctly the territory described 
by that term was bounded on the west 
by the Sierra Mountains and did not 
include the Pacific Coast proper. 

It was my good fortune to get across 
the Missouri River just before the fron- 
tier came to its end and before the 
West, as it had been, disappeared for- 
ever. In those days one changed cars at 
Council Bluffs, and on the other side 
of the Missouri River the town of 
Omaha was still a straggling settlement 
with huge piles of logs on the river 
bank as its outstanding feature. The 
sidewalks of the main streets were 
made of planks and the wooden build- 
ings were but one story or at most two 
stories in height. The most advanced 
institution of the town was the influen- 
tial daily newspaper, The Omaha Daily 
Bee, of which Edward Rosewater was 
the vigorous and powerful directing 
force. To have seen and to have known 
that Western country makes it possible 
to read Mark Twain’s Roughing It 
with fullest understanding and delight, 
to revel in the writing of Bret Harte, to 
appreciate the vivid and accurate de- 
scriptions of Zane Grey and those in 
Edna Ferber’s Cimarron, and to regard 
as truly classic the Western Verse of 
Eugene Field. 

In those days there were still great 
numbers of cattle roaming over the 
plains west of the Missouri and occa- 
sionally there were buffalo, although 
the vast herds of buffalo which had 
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previously raced madly across vast 
areas had either moved north or dis- 
appeared forever. The public lands 
were being rapidly pre-empted, particu- 
larly in the river valleys, but the chief 
interest was in mining. Adventurous 
spirits flocked to Colorado, to the Black 
Hills, to Nevada and to California, and 
literally left no stone unturned to find 
the precious ore which was concealed 
in those regions. There were a number 
of military posts scattered throughout 
the country because the Custer massa- 
cre and various disturbances by the 
White River Utes and the Apaches 
were a very recent memory. The In- 
dians were much more widely distrib- 
uted than is now the case and were 
to be met with almost everywhere be- 
tween the Missouri River and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

My friend, Will Annin, who was an 
editorial writer on The Omaha Daily 
Bee, had been named post trader at Fort 
Robinson in northwestern Nebraska. 
On one occasion when he was return- 
ing to that post, I went with him in 
order to see more of western Nebraska 
and something of the Black Hills coun- 
try. We left the Union Pacific Railway 
train at Sidney, Nebraska, about 400 
miles west of Omaha, and were driven 
by coach for parts of two days and one 
night across the plains to Fort Robin- 
son, which seemed very remote indeed. 


He warned me that I might have some 
queer experiences and told me of this 
happening on his last trip. On the front 
seat of the coach next to the driver was 
a quiet and motionless passenger, wear- 
ing a heavy topcoat with a muffler pull- 
ed down over his head and ears. He did 
not leave his place either for food or to 
refresh himself at any time, but sat 
stolidly by the driver’s side during the 
entire trip. This aroused curiosity, 
which changed to amazement when on 
reaching Fort Robinson it was learned 
for the first time that their fellow pas- 
senger was a corpse that had been sent 
from the Black Hills to Sidney, and not 
being met there by the expected person 
was being driven back to the Black 
Hills! 

A little bit later we had an experience 
of our own which was all right for 
once, but something which one does 
not wish to have repeated. We were 
loping down from the Black Hills, and 
hearing that the Fremont, Elkhorn and 
Missouri Valley Railway, which was 
then building, had reached a point near 
what is now Chadron in northwestern 
Nebraska, concluded to dispose of our 
horses there and take the train back to 
Omaha, nearly 500 miles away. We 
rode into camp, hot and tired, about six 
o’clock one evening in the month of 
August, to find there nothing but a 
construction camp. We had been mis- 




















informed as to the progress of the 
building of the new railway, which had 
only been completed, so that trains 
might use it, to a point some fifty or 
sixty miles east of where Chadron now 
is. It was, therefore, imperative that we 
spend the night at the construction 
camp. We had hardly looked after our 
horses when there was a commotion in 
what may perhaps be described as the 
main street of this settlement, as a man 
in chaps came galloping along, firing a 
pistol right and left and shouting loud- 
ly, apparently for no purpose but his 
own amusement. We promptly took 
refuge behind two flour barrels until 
this boisterous gentleman had disappear- 
ed. The only provision for visitors was a 
structure made of canvas bearing the 
label “Hotel.” In it was a small com- 
partment used as a dining-room where 
atrocious and ill-cooked food was 
served. The beds were camp cots, each 
in a narrow compartment made of tent- 
cloth, while the washing arrangements 
were outside the structure and of the 
most primitive character. Shortly after 
darkness fell, Will Annin and I took to 
our respective beds. Not long afterward 
there came a shout from the same per- 
son who had made all the disturbance 
in the main street a few hours earlier: 
“Lie down flat, all you fellers! I’m go- 
ing to shoot.” And in a moment he 
shot straight through the tent-cloth 
walls of the several bedrooms and then, 
roaring with laughter, went off into 
drunken sleep. Any one who might 
have been sitting up in bed would prob- 
ably have been killed. I have never been 
at Chadron since, but I fancy that, more 
than a half-century having passed, there 
is no one living there now who has any 
recollection of those truly frontier days. 

More interesting than the plains of 
Nebraska, however, were the mining 
camps of Colorado. Every sort and kind 
of person congregated there and the joy 
of conquest mingled on every hand 
with the gloom of failure. To spend 
some time in the camps in the vicinity 
of Georgetown or better still, in those 
in the Uncompahgre Canyon, was a 
real experience with many-sided hu- 
man nature. The poker games in which 
each player was accompanied by his 
pistol lying within easy reach of his 
right hand, the stories that were told, 
the experiences that were recounted, 
were amazing in high degree. My most 
vivid memories are of one or two of the 
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mines on Red Mountain in San Juan 
County, for which any one of a great 
number of Eugene Field’s verses might 
have been written. It is well that 
the debate over the name of the state 
of Colorado ended as it did, for the 
two competing proposals to call it the 
state of Jefferson or the state of Arcadia 
would not have fitted in well with the 
early life and history of that part of the 
country. Denver quickly became a very 
important distributing center and quite 
naturally was chosen as the capital of 
the newly organized state in 1876. 
Nevertheless, Denver had a hard fight 
for precedence and was accused of hav- 
ing resorted to bribery in order to get 
the better of Pueblo. The original sug- 
gestion of Colorado City as the capital, 
the site being chosen because it was 
geographically central, was abandoned 
because it was found, although central, 
to be inconvenient. 

In those days there were graduates 
of the Columbia School of Mines to be 
found scattered all through the Colo- 
rado mining camps, where they were 
held in high esteem as mining engi- 
neers. There was always plenty of good 
company to be had and if there was 
more drinking and shooting than is 
desirable in a settled community, this 
must be attributed to the very unde- 
veloped and unorganized condition of 
the social and political order. 

In 1886 I was permitted to join the 
Princeton geological expedition which 
went out into the Bad Lands in search 
of characteristic fossils. We were to as- 
semble at Fort Bridger, the well-known 
army post in southwestern Wyoming. 
I well remember my feelings when I 
alighted from the Union Pacific train at 
Carter, a station in southwestern Wy- 
oming about half-way between Green 
River and Evanston, which consisted 
at that time of one building in addition 
to the railway station. Standing there 
in the clothes of a city dweller, alone 
with my luggage, watching the train 
pass out of sight bound westward, I 
felt lonely and deserted indeed. It was 
a full half-hour before, off to the south 
on the hills of the desert, could be seen 
the dust from an army wagon, which 
had been sent to take me to Fort 
Bridger, some miles distant. That was 
truly a glad sight. I may say that I 
never saw Carter again for more than 
thirty years, since the fast train service 
on the Union Pacific Railway always 
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took passengers through there by night. 
During the War, however, when the 
Government took over the manage- 
ment of the railroads—and grievously 
mismanaged them—the express train 
schedule was so altered that one again 
passed through Carter by daylight. It 
rejoiced me to see that in the thirty 
years it had grown 300 per cent, and 
that then there were four houses in ad- 
dition to the railway station instead of 
one. 

At Fort Bridger our whole group as- 
sembled and as Professor Scott, who 
had charge of the expedition, had been 
obliged to return to Princeton, it was 
put in charge of his old classmate, 
Francis Speir, Jr. It consisted of a small 
but interesting group, six of whom 
were Princeton undergraduates. One of 
these was Walter L. Hervey, who after- 
wards gave distinguished service to the 
cause of education, first as administra- 
tive head of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, for a number of years, 
and then for a longer period as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Examiners of the 
New York City school system. Another 
was Stewart Paton, whose distinction 
as a neurologist, writer, and teacher is 
well known. Others were Francis Fisher 
Kane, a leading member of the Phila- 
delphia bar, Joseph D. Baucus from 
Saratoga, New York, David E. Harlan, 
who later in life came to be an im- 
portant paper manufacturer at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, and George Reynolds, 
who had a long and successful pastorate 
at New Rochelle, New York. One can 
never forget the guide and captain of 
the expedition, Jake Heisey, who, with 
iron-gray beard and a quiet, com- 
manding manner, showed that he had 
not been in the United States cavalry 
during the Civil War without the 
marks of that service being left upon 
him. Heisey was an extraordinary char- 
acter. After the Civil War he had gone 
to Wyoming and settled there as a 
farmer. Not long afterward some raid- 
ing Indians killed his wife and, taking 
his infant child by the ankles, dashed its 
brains out against a rock in Jake’s pres- 
ence. How he escaped, I do not know, 
but from that moment he determined 
to kill every Indian whom he should 
ever meet, if alone and there was op- 
portunity to do so. He told us that he 
had never varied from this habit for 
some fifteen years. One of his instruc- 
tions to us was that while on the desert 
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or in the Bad Lands we must never let 
an Indian pass us on our right-hand 
side, but must always compel him to 
pass on our left-hand side and under 
the muzzle of our gun or pistol. He also 
insisted that we must kill each and 
every Indian whom we might meet 
when alone. On one occasion Jake re- 
proached me vigorously because I had 
not acted on this instruction. I had been 
cutting out a fossil some eight or ten 
miles from camp and as the after- 
noon grew on, I stopped working for 
the day, unhobbled my horse, and start- 
ed to lope slowly back to camp. Shortly 
I saw in the distance an Indian coming 
toward me. There was no mistaking 
the fact that he was an Indian, since the 
lope of the Indian’s horse is much 
shorter and quite different from that 
of the white man and his horse. Mind- 
ful of Heisey’s instructions not to allow 
the Indian to pass on my right side, I 
turned my helm over a little, so to 
speak, in order to bring him to my left. 
I soon noticed that the Indian was do- 
ing the same thing and that instead of 
riding straight toward each other, we 
were riding at an angle which would 
shortly bring us together under a butte 
of considerable height. When we met, 
however, we passed each other with 
unchanging faces, each under the muz- 
zle of the other’s gun. Immediately 
each swung in his saddle and looked 
back over his shoulder to see what the 
other was doing. We remained in this 
position for several hundred yards and 
then continued on our several ways in 
peace and good order. When I got back 
to camp and told Heisey of this ex- 
perience, he was quite upset and insist- 
ed that I should have killed the man. 
He took no account of the fact that the 
Indian might easily have killed me. 
In order to reach our camp, which 
was in northwestern Colorado, just over 
the Utah line, on the White River 
about twelve miles beyond the point 
where it flows into Green River, we 
had to cross the Uinta Mountains, go- 
ing over at an elevation of some 10,500 
feet. During this mountain climb we 
came upon General Crook of the Army, 
who was making an inspection of that 
part of the country because of the In- 
dians and their doings. He was in 
camp with a small group of aides near 
the route which we were following. We 
were offered the hospitality of the camp, 
which was manifested by handing 


each of us a glass with lemon juice at 
the bottom and a bottle of mineral 
water. One of our group who was a 
total abstainer, declined the bottle of 
water saying: “No, I'll take mine 
straight.” Whereupon, the aide pro- 
duced an empty glass and shoved over 
a whisky bottle, having missed the 
point of the joke entirely. 

When we got over to the south side 
of the mountains we went slowly down 
through the little Mormon town of 
Ashley and on to the Uinta Indian Res- 
ervation. The White River Utes were 
still under heavy suspicion, for the 
Mecker massacre had taken place but 
seven years before. Many of the In- 
dians were plainly of bad temper and 
quite ready for a scrap either with 
each other or with any other person 
who might come along. Each Friday 
there was a general migration of the 
Indians from miles around into the 
trading-post, where there was a dis- 
tribution of food supplies, and once 
each month a small distribution of 
money as well. So soon as the food was 
in hand, the women were sent back to 
their several abodes with it, but the 
men remained about the trading-post to 
chatter, to indulge in games of chance, 
and once in a while to get up some- 
thing of a fight. On the days when the 
money was distributed it was all in two 
or three hands by the middle of the 
afternoon, and an hour later it was all 
in the hands of the post-trader, from 
whom had been purchased all sorts and 
kinds of gewgaws which had attracted 
the attention of those Indians who had 
been successful at the gambling game 
of the day. 

Our camp, over the Colorado line on 
the banks of the White River, was a 
number of miles from the Uinta Res- 
ervation. We were put on our guard 
against the Utes and one measure of 
protection that we took was each night 
to tie the horses’ heads together and 
then sleep on our blankets in a circle 
around them. By doing this the In- 
dians could not steal a horse by stam- 
peding it or without coming over, or 
leading a horse over, our sleeping 
bodies. We felt pretty certain that in 
such case some one of us would be 
awakened and would see to it that the 
invading Indian returned to the mind- 
ing of his own business. It was a very 
extraordinary bit of country that we 
came to know, and one did not need 
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to be a geologist or a zoologist to ap- 
preciate its wonders or the story which 
it had to tell of the past history of the 
earth and the inhabitants thereof. The 
experience was truly a remarkable one 
and one which could not be repeated in 
any like fashion in these very sophisti- 
cated times. 

There are several places in our West- 
ern country which will always stand 
out in memory as the most wonderful 
and the most impressive of all my ex- 
perience. First among these is, of course, 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, the 
most astonishing natural phenomenon 
that one can conceive. Even now, when 
it is reached with perfect comfort by 
train, and an admirable hotel is pro- 
vided at the railway terminus on the 
very edge of the Canyon itself, to visit 
it is truly an unequalled experience. 
But forty odd years ago it was more 
amazing still. 

My first visit to the Grand Canyon 
was made on horseback with a group of 
friends, starting from Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona. We took with us very little food 
and water and almost no luggage. Leav- 
ing early in the morning, we went 
northward and westward across the 
desert, leaving the San Francisco moun- 
tains to our right, and kept along the 
dry bed of what would like to have 
been a stream until, as the elevation in- 
creased, we reached the wooded por- 
tion of the territory and, finally, as 
midnight was nearing, came to the 
edge of the Grand Canyon itself. There 
was a simple but very welcome camp, 
kept by a Mr. and Mrs. Vincent, he a 
brother of the distinguished Bishop 
Vincent who brought the Chautauqua 
movement into existence. Nothing 
could have been more primitive than 
this so-called camp. The provision for 
such three or four guests as might ap- 
pear at this remote and almost inac- 
cessible spot, consisted of hammocks 
swung between the trees, while the very 
small central structure was anything 
but inviting. It so happened that on 
the night of our arrival three visitors 
had preceded us, coming up from Pres- 
cott, Arizona, and they were in somno- 
lent occupancy of all the hammocks 
that there were. There was nothing for 
us to do but to spread our blankets on 
the ground or on the floor of the little 
building and try to get the sleep that 
we then so sorely needed. Hanging 
about the camp was a cowboy who 

















seemed for some reason to be delaying 
his own retiring for the night. Finally 
I said to him: “My friend, I’ve got to 
put my blanket down here and want to 
go to sleep. I wish you’d turn out that 
oil lamp and give me a chance.” With 
a grin, he replied, “Say, Mister, I was 
waitin’ around here to see what color 
you was when you washed!” I had 
quite forgotten that after the long 
hours of exposure to the sun and the 
desert dust, with no possible chance of 
washing, since no water existed in that 
part of the world, it might well be 
difficult to tell whether I were an In- 
dian or a Mexican or a white man. 

Grand Canyon cannot really be ade- 
quately described. I have seen many 
attempts at it, but no one of them has 
been successful. It must be seen—and 
no one who cares for the grandeur and 
the magnificence of nature will leave 
any stone of opportunity unturned until 
he shall have seen it. 

Another and very different spot of 
beauty and splendor is Gold Beach in 
Oregon at the mouth of the Rogue 
River. One may sit there as the sun 
sinks into the Pacific at the day’s end, 
cut off from the noisy and busy world 
by the range of mountains behind him, 
and see as beautiful a sunset as can 
possibly be imagined, reflecting all the 
while that, as the sun sinks into the 
Pacific, its rays will fall upon no land 
until they strike the ancient Orient, 
thousands of miles away. Probably very 
few Americans, even those who are 
well travelled, have ever visited Gold 
Beach, but until they do visit it and 
spend a night there to see the sunset, 
they will be without an experience 
which, when it comes, will be unfor- 
gettable. 

Yet another and very remarkable 
place where grandeur and beauty and 
detachment from the world all meet 
again, is Goldendale on Klickitat 
Creek in southern Washington, per- 
haps a score or so of miles north of the 
Columbia River. One may come to it 
by following the marvellous Columbia 
River road from Portland, crossing over 
by flat-boat to the State of Washington 
at White Salmon near where the Hood 
River flows in from the south, and then 
following the Klickitat Valley across to 
Goldendale. Of a summer’s afternoon 
one may see from that beautiful spot 
four splendid snowclad mountains— 
Mount Hood in Oregon to the south, 





Mount St. Helen’s and Mount Adams 
in Washington to the west, and the 
towering Mount Rainier farther to the 
north. Mount Baker, far up near the 
Canadian line, is too distant to be 
seen from Goldendale. The Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado, Gold Beach, and 
Goldendale have nothing that is physi- 
cal in common. Each differs from the 
other as much as can possibly be im- 
agined and yet each one is, in its own 
way, a new and splendid revelation of 
beauty and of awe-inspiring magnifi- 
cence. 

Different from all these, and unique 
I suppose in all this world, is Mono 
Lake, which has been called the Dead 
Sea of California. Some fifty years ago 
Mark Twain told me that Mono Lake 
was the loneliest place on earth, and 
that nothing in nature had impressed 
him so greatly. From that day I had 
made up my mind to see Mono Lake, 
but I never succeeded in getting there 
until 1922. For a number of years I 
had been a member and officer of the 
National Parks Association, and took 
the keenest interest in the development 
of the Parks and in the building of the 
roads which were to join them and 
make possible a visit by automobile to 
each and all of them. This aim was 
finally accomplished, and now one may 
start from Estes Park in Colorado and 
go by automobile in great comfort 
across Colorado and Wyoming to the 
east entrance of the Yellowstone, visit 
the Yellowstone and go out by the north 
entrance, and cross Montana over to the 
Glacier National Park. After the won- 
ders of that part of the country have 
been seen, the route lies westward 
across Idaho and Washington to Mount 
Rainier, then on south either by Port- 
land or the Hood River Valley to 
Crater Lake, then to Klamath Lake and 
so into California by Mount Shasta and 
the Sacramento Valley, past Stockton 
into the San Joaquin Valley until one 
comes to Modesto and turns up the 
Tuolumne and enters the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park from the west. Coming out 
of the Yosemite, southbound, the next 
stop is at the Sequoia National Park, 
east of Visalia, then on down through 
southern California to the Needles, 
across into Arizona to visit the Grand 
“anyon, then back to Colorado to the 
point of departure. To be sure, not 
many persons make or ever have made 
this entire journey, but each year some 
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tens of thousands of automobiles make 
a very considerable part of it, and the 
number of annual visitors to the Yose- 
mite, the Yellowstone, and the Glacier 
National Park grows by leaps and 
bounds. They are among our country’s 
most glorious possessions. 

My first visit to Mono Lake in 1922 
was a result of interest in the work of 
the National Parks Association. I had 
stated during the winter that since the 
new Tioga Pass, built under the direc- 
tion and by the generous aid of Stephen 
T. Mather of Colorado, Director of the 
National Park Service, had been com- 
pleted, I was most anxious to reach the 
Yosemite by that new and unexplored 
route. Everything was arranged that I 
might do so when, just as I was leaving 
New York at the end of June, word 
came from Washington that there had 
been an exceptionally heavy snowfall 
in the Sierras, that at the top of the 
Tioga Pass there were drifts estimated 
at thirty or forty feet in height, and 
that I probably could not get through 
there until August, if at all. My answer 
was that I expected to be at the Bo- 
hemian Grove at a certain date in July, 
that I intended to visit Mono Lake and 
that I was going to make every attempt 
to go over the Tioga Pass, snow or no 
snow. Our party left the train at Truck- 
ee in California and spent a day or 
two most delightfully at Lake Tahoe, 
telephoning and telegraphing down to 
the Yosemite Valley in order to get the 
latest information about the Tioga Pass. 
The last word was that if we tried it, 
we must do so at our own risk. So, on 
the following morning we started. The 
pitch from Lake Tahoe down into Ne- 
vada is exceedingly steep and our very 
strong and well-driven automobile had 
a hard time of it, but eventually we 
reached the little town of Minden. This 
of itself proved to be a most interesting 
place. It had been founded, we were 
told, by two Germans from Miinden in 
Westphalia, and they had built it up 
into a successful community and the 
center of the dairy industry for the sup- 
ply of Nevada and western Utah. At 
Minden we took careful advice as to 
how to reach Mono Lake. Our instruc- 
tions were to go out across the desert 
directly south and to keep on until we 
came to Mono Lake. We were told that 
we could not lose the direction, because 
the Sierras towered above us on the 
west and could not by any possibility 
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be climbed or overlooked. After sev- 
eral hours we came, quite unexpect- 
edly, to a village, and found that its 
name was Bridgeport and that we had 
crossed over the line into California. 
Here we took some farther advice as to 
how best to reach Mono Lake, and since 
the afternoon was well advanced, we 
did what we could to make speed across 
the trackless desert. Finally, when we 
had almost given up hope, we came to 
a little rise of land and there before us 
was Mono Lake—surely, as Mark 
Twain had said, the loneliest place on 
earth! Nowhere was there a sign of life. 
The Sierras towered three or four thou- 
sand feet above us on the west, while 
to the south, to the east, as to the north, 
the desert rolled away, tenaritless and 
quite beyond the possibility of cultiva- 
tion. Having reached Mono Lake, 
where were we to stop? Suddenly, off 
to the right, there appeared an electric 
light, for darkness had now set in. We 
had, perhaps, three or four miles to go 
to reach that light, but we lost no time 
in covering the distance. There we 
found on a narrow shelf of desert, at 
the very edge of Mono Lake and just 
at the foot of the High Sierras, a little 
camp and a village store. We were 
hundreds of miles from anywhere and 
it was little short of amazing that such 
conditions should exist in so isolated 
a spot. An energetic man, however, 
had found a way to put a dam in a lit- 
tle stream which came down from the 
melting snows of the Sierras and there- 
by generated electricity for light and 
heat. He had found a way to get hold 
of some of the comfortable A tents 
which had been disposed of by the 
Government after the War, and he was 
able—how on earth he did it, the Lord 
only knows—to make us exceedingly 
comfortable. We were able to bathe in 
the water which the mountain stream 
provided and then to go for dinner in 
the single room of the main building 
of the camp. This dinner was so ad- 
mirable that we could not help con- 
gratulating our host upon it. He said, 
“Go out and tell the cook so. She will 
be glad to know that you like her 
food.” So, on leaving the table, I push- 
ed open the door into the kitchen and 
found there a woman cook with the 
uniform of her profession, ready and 
glad to receive my congratulations on 
her skill, particularly under such amaz- 
ing conditions. I said to her, “Cook, 


where did you ever learn to cook like 
that?” “Oh,” said she, smilingly, “I 
used to be cook for the Marquis of 
Salisbury!” This good woman, out of 
a desire to see the world, had reached 
San Francisco and then, in some mar- 
vellous manner, over trackless moun- 
tains and deserts she had found her 
way to Mono Lake. 

Mark Twain’s description of Mono 
Lake cannot be improved upon. These 
are the words which he wrote in his 
Roughing It: 

“Mono Lake lies in a lifeless, tree- 
less, hideous desert, eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and is 
guarded by mountains two thousand 
feet higher, whose summits are always 
clothed in clouds. This solemn, silent, 
sailless sea—this lonely tenant of the 
loneliest spot on earth—is little graced 
with the picturesque. It is an unpre- 
tending expanse of grayish water, about 
a hundred miles in circumference, with 
two islands in its center, mere up- 
heavals of rent and scorched and blis- 
tered lava, snowed over with gray 
banks and drifts of pumice stone and 
ashes, the winding-sheet of the dead 
volcano, whose vast crater the lake has 
seized upon and occupied. 

“The lake is two hundred feet deep, 
and its sluggish waters are so strong 
with alkali that if you only dip the 
most hopelessly soiled garment into 
them once or twice, and wring it out, 
it will be found as clean as if it had 
been through the ablest of washer- 
women’s hands.” 

Everything that Mark Twain said 
about Mono Lake was true, and much 
more. Like the Grand Canyon, Mono 
Lake must be seen to be appreciated. 
There is no use in attempting to give 
a description of it and its surrounding 
country, however one may wish to 
do so. 

Early one morning we started over 
the new Tioga Pass. We marvelled at 
its construction and at the daring of 
those who had conceived and planned 
it. It crosses the Sierras at a height of 
almost exactly 10,000 feet. We found 
no snow until the top was reached and 
then it was not troublesome until we 
had gone perhaps a half mile beyond 
the summit. There we came upon the 
immense masses of snow, the existence 
of which had been reported to us, but 
by laying down planks and using the 
snow itself as a roadway for about a 
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half mile, and then descending from 
the snow on these planks, we were able 
to proceed uninterruptedly and reached 
the Yosemite over a very rough road 
late in the afternoon. 

Beyond any question the Grand 
Canyon, Gold Beach, Goldendale, and 
Mono Lake stand out in memory as 
the four most impressive physical fea- 
tures which our country possesses. The 
ascent of Pike’s Peak, of the mountains 
of British Columbia, of Mount Rainier, 
of Mount Shasta and of a half-dozen of 
the Sierras are all exhilarating and 
memorable experiences, but none the 
less they only repeat what one could 
find in Switzerland, in Austria, or in 
Italy. The four outstanding places 
which I name are, however, peculiar to 
our own land and characteristic of its 
geography and its geology. The con- 
trast between the easterly and the west- 
erly slopes of the Sierras is so great as 
to be almost unbelievable. The western 
slope, constantly watered by melting 
snows and by the occasional rains which 
the wind and the ocean currents of the 
Pacific bring to it, is abundant in vege- 
tation and the ascent may be made in a 
score of places by as many different 
passes or routes. On the east, however, 
where the desert extends across Ne- 
vada and Utah to the Rocky Mountains 
and where rain is not an institution but 
a genuine event, the desert comes to 
the very foot of the mountains and 
there are but three or four passes be- 
tween Lake Tahoe and Mojave by 
which the summit may be easily reach- 
ed. Tioga Pass is one of these and 
Kearsarge, which is some 2000 feet 
higher, is another. 

There are some amusing incidents 
connected with an ascent of Kearsarge 
Pass made in 1922. Our customary and 
familiar group had gone by automobile 
down the San Joaquin Valley to Bakers- 
field and contemplated crossing over 
the mountains at that point. When we 
inquired as to whether or not we might 
try the Walker Pass which is only 
about 4500 feet in height, we were told 
on local authority in Bakersfield that 
Walker Pass was impossible and that 
we must go round by Mojave and then 
north on the eastern side of the moun- 
tains. We, thereupon, stubbornly de- 
cided to try the Walker Pass. There was 
no more difficulty in going through it 
and over it than in driving down the 
San Joaquin Valley itself, save for one 
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or two unusual incidents. When we 
stopped to take our luncheon by the 
side of what had at one time been a 
brook, but which was at the moment 
absolutely dry, we had an experience 
of how quickly things may happen in 
that part of the world. Without warn- 
ing, the skies clouded over, there were 
sharp flashes of lightning and loud 
thunder, and then there came a genu- 
ine cloudburst which made us feel as 
if we were about to have an ocean roll 
over us. In ten minutes the dried-up 
brook was a roaring torrent, four feet 
deep, and we had great difficulty in 
getting far enough away from it to 
escape drenching and to prevent our 
automobile from being put out of use. 
The cloudburst and its effects did not 
last over thirty or forty minutes, and 
then the brook began to recede as 
quickly as it had risen. When we reach- 
ed the easterly side of Walker Pass we 
came upon the most beautiful cactus 
grove that can be imagined. For hun- 
dreds of yards there stretched on either 
side of us these cactus trees in full 
flower. They appeared to be from four 
to six feet in height and their flowers 
were blue and pink and white and red. 
It was a truly marvellous sight, par- 
ticularly to those who, like ourselves, 
had seen the flowering cactus only as 
it is scattered here and there through 
Arizona and New Mexico. After a time 
we reached what looked like a wagon 
route running north and as our desire 
was to reach Independence, where 
there was an inn at which we could put 
up for the night, we turned our auto- 
mobile in that direction. On the map 
the first settlement marked was named 
Lone Pine and as the type in which 
its name was printed was of the same 
size that the map-maker had used for 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, we 
rather expected to find a very consider- 
able town. Lone Pine consisted, how- 
ever, so far as we could see, of a gas- 
service station and one visible in- 
habitant, who was sitting contented- 
ly in front of his lonely abode, gaz- 
ing out over the desert. After we 
had gratified him by making a pur- 
chase of gasoline, he finally overcame 
his propensity for silence sufficiently to 
say, “Hev yuh heard the news?” This 
question, naturally, startled us, for we 
did not know what might have hap- 
pened since we left Bakersfield, and 
did not stop to think that no news of 


anything which had happened could 
possibly have reached him. No, we had 
heard no news. What was it? “There 
has been a cloudburst and the road up 
here is all washed out! Yuh can’t get 
up to Independence.” This was real 
news, for our supplies were running 
very low and unless we could reach In- 
dependence, our situation was pretty 
desperate. On being pressed for advice 
as to what to do under these circum- 
stances, the inhabitant of Lone Pine 
said, “Well, I'll tell yuh. Go back the 
way yuh cum ’til yuh cum to a rock. 
Mebbe it’s about a half-mile. Yuh can’t 
miss it ‘cause there’s only one rock 
there. Hev yuh got a compass? Well, 
when yuh get to that rock, go dead east 
by your compass. Yuh go quite a ways 
—I don’t know how far—mebbe five 
miles, mebbe six. Then, you'll come to 
a kind of embankment place that be- 
longs to the old railroad they had out 
there when there was mines up here 
right after the Civil War. Of course, 
it’s abandoned now and all covered 
with weeds, but yuh can’t miss it. 
When yuh come to that, turn left and 
keep along that embankment, oh, for 
quite a way. I don’t know for how 
many miles, just keep along it and 
after a while, mebbe an hour or two, 
yuh oughta get back on what’s left of 
this road, and then yuh can get into 
Independence in another hour or so.” 

We followed this very helpful, but 
not very encouraging, advice and found 
everything precisely as the citizen of 
Lone Pine had described it. When we 
reached Independence, we felt that we 
had come to the Promised Land. Here 
was an inn with a dining-room and a 
bath, and here was the group of com- 
panions who, coming from the other 
direction, had agreed to meet us there 
and make the ascent of Kearsarge Pass 
on the following day. This we did, go- 
ing over the 12,500-foot elevation with- 
out any difficulty. We pitched our camp 
under the heights of Mount Whitney at 
an elevation of about gooo feet. We 


‘were at the fork of two creeks at the 


head of the King River Canyon and 
we spent some delightful days in this 
lofty cloudland. There were trout in 
the near-by streams and lakes, so that 
we found plenty of fish, swift water, 
quiet pools, a fine camp site with the 
workaday world far away. When, some 
time later, we came down over Kear- 
sarge Pass and returned to Independ- 
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ence, we went north through Inyo 
County and halted at Mammoth, Cali- 
fornia, to have a look at the surround- 
ing country. From there we went back 
to Mono Lake and again over Tioga 
Pass and so on down to San Francisco, 
where we were hailed as a returning 
band of genuine explorers. 

One may, if he really wishes to see 
his country’s outstanding physical fea- 
tures, begin on the coast of Maine and 
climb the very modest height which is 
offered by the Island of Mount Desert. 
He may then go westward into New 
Hampshire and begin to feel that he 
knows what a mountain looks like as 
he climbs up Mount Washington and 
Mount Jefferson. The next step will be 
across Lake Champlain to the Adiron- 
dacks, where Mount Marcy, Mount Mc- 
Intyre, and Mount Seward and White 
Face have much to reward the effort to 
climb to their summits. From there he 
must go out to the mountains of Colo- 
rado, beginning perhaps with Pike’s 
Peak, and then seeking the heights of 
three or four more mountains that lie 
just to the west. Up in Alberta and 
British Columbia the searcher for beau- 
ty will be rewarded by climbing any 
one of the half-dozen accessible peaks 
in the vicinity of Lake Louise and 
Banff, and then come the really high 
mountains of the Sierras which have 
already been described. 

The prairies and the plains, too, have 
a charm that is quite unique. Many 
years ago a good friend of mine, whose 
home was in Chicago, acted on my ad- 
vice and took her summer holiday 
among the high places of Colorado. 
When she returned home she wrote me 
that she had greatly enjoyed the moun- 
tains, but that it was an immense satis- 
faction to get back home where she 
could really draw a long breath with- 
out feeling shut in! This is the reply 
of the prairie-dweller to the mountain- 
lover. 

So few know anything of our own 
country, save the narrow environment 
in which they pass their lives, that they 
deprive themselves of the joy of seeing 
and feeling and knowing that which 
belongs to us all and which gives our 
America an attraction and a satisfaction 
that are all its own. It is too late to see 
the West in its unique and primitive 
state, but its geology and its geography 
remain, and to answer their call is to 
gain new and thrilling pleasure. 
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An English professor tracks down ancestors 
in out-of-the-way places; a music critic tells 
others how to learn to play the piano for their 


own pleasure; and after a year of discussing 
what people do to get fun out of life, we re- 
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CHASING ANCESTORS 
By Lewis H. CurisMANn 


Member of English Literature at 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Pro- 
fessor Chrisman has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career as an educator. He is 
the author of five books and many ar- 
ticles published in scholarly and reli- 
gious periodicals. 


When I told my old friend, George 
Follansbee Babbitt of the Booster’s 
Club of Zenith, that my hobby was 
genealogy he gave me a look of bovine 
bewilderment and then laughed long 
and vigorously. Fortunately, this time 
I escaped the ordeal of having to listen 
to the usual scintillating, original hu- 
mor through which the party of the 
second part informs me that he is 
afraid to study his family tree for fear 
that he will find it traced back to a 
gallows. Neither did George quote the 
other hoary bromide, “Families who 
are interested in their ancestors are like 
potatoes. The best part of them are 
under the ground.” Probably his only 
reason for refraining from inflicting 
upon me these brilliant and profound 
aphorisms was that he had never heard 
them. But any genealogist, amateur 
or professional, unless he keeps strictly 
quiet about his interest, is regaled with 
both of them at the rate of a dozen 
times a month. 

Yes, this particular hobby has to be 
defended. Just why it is so frequently 
the object of ridicule, I cannot see. It 
is hard to think of anything more 
harmless, and some of us get consider- 
able pleasure from it. Then too, we can 
assert without fear of successful con- 


tradiction that it is a subject which 
makes some demand upon a man’s in- 
telligence. Genealogy is no hobby for 
an ignoramus. It is a division of his- 
tory. The study of the lives of ordinary 
men and women cannot be separated 
from the great sweep of national and 
international events. The most obvious 
illustration here would be the lessons 
in American history and its back- 
grounds learned by those collecting in- 
formation concerning their forebears 
who were landed on Plymouth Rock 
by that ship so heavily laden with 
spinning-wheels, highboys, and ances- 
tors. Neither can the woman ambi- 
tious to add another bar to her D. A. R. 
regalia perform that feat without 
learning a little Revolutionary history. 

My own ancestors cannot compete 
for distinction with those of my friend 
who has hanging in his hall a mag- 
nificent and elaborate family tree show- 
ing his descent from Charlemagne. 
Most students of genealogy seem to be 
able to secure by hook or crook some 
outstanding distinguished ancestor. 
Judging by the number of those who 
are descended from royalty, kings 
must have been an exceedingly prolific 
species. And the most ordinary indi- 
vidual can rustle up a duke or two for 
his family tree. With all humility I re- 
port that in twenty years of study of 
genealogy I have not been able to dis- 
cover that any of my ancestors were kings 
or dukes or Revolutionary generals. 
On the other hand I have never found 
any of whom I had any reason to feel 
ashamed. I confess my pride in the col- 
lateral ancestor bearing my own fam- 
ily name who was one of “Mad An- 
thony” Wayne’s soldiers when his 
troops were surprised by the British 


on a little field in the neighborhood of 
Valley Forge. So many of the men 
were killed by British bayonets that the 
event is known in history as the 
“Paoli Massacre.” My doughty kins- 
man, however, escaped by climbing a 
tree, showing the same judgment and 
ability which later enabled him to add 
farm to farm. I have often thought that 
if I were in a similar position I should 
do the same thing, provided that I had 
the mental alertness and the agility. 

The military service of my Revolu- 
tionary ancestor in my paternal line 
was rather brief and probably involun- 
tary. In all likelihood he preferred the 
life on his broad acres to that of the 
camp. Tradition tells us that now and 
then he had to hide his big fat horses 
in the bushes by the banks of French 
Creek to keep them from falling into 
the hands of the British. Or his own 
particular interest may have been in 
the grist mill which he built, in part 
with his own hands, and built so well 
that it still stands today, a beautiful 
piece of masonry. Whenever I look at 
it I cannot help thinking of Carlyle’s 
words about his father, James Carlyle, 
master mason of Ecclefechan, “Let me 
write my books as he built his houses 
and walk as blamelessly through this 
shadow-world.” 

But the old mill is not the only 
monument of this farmer-miller of 
Revolutionary days. On a hill over- 
looking the Schuylkill River stands a 
Lutheran Church founded by the elder 
Muhlenberg himself. In the yard there 
is a fourteen-ton granite boulder mark- 
ing the site of the original church 
“which was used by the Revolutionary 
soldiers as a hospital during the winter 
of 1777-1778.” This old church with 





its wine-glass pulpit reached by a wind- 
ing stairway was torn down in 1861 by 
a generation which failed to appreci- 
ate historical values. But one relic of it 
remains in the present building. In 
1790 this congregation of German 
farmers bought a pipe organ for 150 
pounds, my ancestor, his brother, and 
his brother-in-law each paying ten. The 
old organ was built by David Tannen- 
berg of Lititz, Pa. It is still in good 
condition and once a year it is used in 
connection with the church service “on 
the Sunday nearest October gth.” I 
have never heard it, but I want to 
some day. Although I have little music 
in my soul, my proprietary ancestral 
interest in it has caused me to make 
some study of the history of the pipe 
organ in America. 

Ancestor-hunting takes one into the 
alcoves of libraries, but much history 
of this type is not in books. Conse- 
quently, the genealogist delves into 
some of the less used documents which 
libraries of certain types have collected 
with care. Yet all of the material that 
he needs is not to be found in libraries. 
Court houses constitute another of his 
favorite hunting grounds. Here he can 
make a nuisance of himself. As a rule, 
however, he is a considerate individual 
and receives courteous treatment from 
the officials. As he studies old wills, and 
ancient deeds, he can not only add to 
knowledge, but also find zest in the sat- 
isfying of curiosity and in the making 
of absolutely unexpected discoveries. 
The reading of no novel gives me more 
thrills than the leafing through the old 
census documents of the region of my 
nativity. Previous to 1850 no names 
were given except those of the heads 
of families. Therefore, these records 
are rather arid, but the volumes from 
1850 contain the names of all the mem- 
bers of the household. As they are not 
printed they are in the writing and 
spelling of the census-taker of long 
ago. They are redolent of old names 
and old times. To one who has a basis 
of local information, the whole life of 
a community of former years is chron- 
icled in these volumes. 

But there are times when the col- 
lector of ancestors must do his hunting 
out of doors. Much data can be found 
in church records, but sometimes the 
information must be verified by visit- 
ing country graveyards. This means 
wandering through scenes suggestive 
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of the famous Elegy, once known to 
every school-boy: 


Where heaves the turf in many a moldering 
heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


Many a time since have I lived over 
again that afternoon in the early au- 
tumn when I journeyed to an old 
cemetery in search of the grave of my 
great-great-great-grandfather, for forty- 
four years a “ruling elder” in the an- 
cient Presbyterian church founded in 
1720 by his grandfather whose name he 
bore and a small part of whose many 
acres he inherited and tilled. In one 
plot we found the graves of three gen- 
erations, that of the ruling elder, his 
wife, his parents, and his unmarried 
daughter who had inherited the home- 
stead and of whom my grandmother 
spoke as “great-aunt Tabitha.” Ap 
parently the stone over the grave of 
the immigrant ancestor had been level- 
led by the inexorable hand of time. 
Here I speculated over the multiplicity 
of ancestors. The ruling elder and his 
wife were but two out of thirty-two, 
his parents two out of sixty-four, the 
immigrant and his wife two out of one 
hundred and twenty-eight. What are 
the probabilities of a man’s inheriting 
characteristics from a given ancestor? 
That is a question for the biologist 
rather than for the amateur genealo- 
gist. This little excursion brought me 
into contact with the schism in the 
Presbyterian Church early in the last 
century between the Old School and 
the New, a problem which necessitated 
my doing some delving into church 
history. 

Occasionally my studies bring a 
glimmer of humor into the picture. 
For instance, I note with interest the 
item concerning the collateral ancestor 
who came to Virginia in 1732 with 
his father-in-law Jost Hite, and built 
the big house by the great “Spring” 
on the Valley Pike. It seems that his 
estimable wife, Magdalene, “ruled the 
roost and drove the covered wagon 
with produce to Richmond, leaving 
Jacob at home to take care of the farm.” 
In the solemn purlieus of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Library I chortled when 
I read that my ancestor, the miller of 
French Creek, when he was confirmed 
as a boy of fifteen, could read and 
knew “his catechism, etc.,” my joy 
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being much accentuated by the infor- 
mation on the same page concerning 
the ancestor of one of my friends. It 
read, “Can’t read and doesn’t know 
much,” 

All these delights and many more 
thou hast given to me, O genealogy! 
Most emphatically I am not going to 
give up the pleasure of expressing my 
collecting instinct in this way because 
of any elephantine attempts at humor 
of which I may be one of the unscathed 
victims. 


“ONE-AND, TWO-AND-——” 


By Lewis S. MINER 


Music critic of The St. Paul Daily 
News, Mr. Miner has 


business of amateur music pretty close- 


“watched this 


ly” and knows its worth. Part-time 
salesman of wholesale coal, once edi- 
tor of Vice Squad Detective Stories, 
he is a free-lance writer, selling manu- 
script “with vague success.” 


“How I wish I'd kept up studying 
piano when I was a child!” 

If all who make this statement with- 
in the course of a single evening were 
laid end to end, the resulting human 
chain would reach somewhere. We're 
not sure where because what we're 
really getting at is the fact most of the 
members of every social gathering 
where there is music eventually get 
around to verbally envying those who 
can play or sing. 

We say playing or singing isn’t as 
hard as it looks. They have a few stock 
answers. 

“My teacher told me I didn’t have 
any musical aptitude,” they will moan, 
or, “I couldn’t stand counting ‘one- 
and, two-and’ out loud when I prac- 
tised. Practising was so, so unpleasant 
and uninteresting.” 

Unless they have children and dig 
into the methods Sonny’s music teach- 
er uses today, they do not realize their 
own troubles lay more with the teach- 
ing methods of an earlier day than with 
their musical talent. 

Musical gifts are pretty generally the 
sine qua non of a professional concert 
artist, but they are no more than a 
handy leg up for those who want to 
play at home for pleasure. 

Modern teaching methods capitalize 
on whatever feeling for music, no mat- 
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ter how slight, you may have. They 
are designed to help you learn because 
of your affection for music rather than 
in spite of it. Old-style teachers gave 
you piano lessons. Modern ones give 
you music lessons on the piano. 

You don’t spend week after week 
with fingers lame from excessive 
scales and exercises. You begin learn- 
ing simple pieces at the start, taking on 
more difficult numbers as the accom- 
panying exercises give you the manual 
skill necessary to play them properly. 
A little theory, harmony, and so forth, 
comes along the way to give you the 
background you couldn’t assimilate as 
a child. The plan is to hold your in- 
telligent interest in music, your affec- 
tion for it, to widen these painlessly by 
gaining the ability to play even a sim- 
ple tune expressively. 

Back in the old days, you might 
spend months of practice before you 
saw a piece (or the piano, for that mat- 
ter). Even then your first number was 
apt to be a dry étude or sonatina. And, 
by that time, the metronome or other 
mechanical treadmills of exercise had 
killed any lyric, musical feeling you 
had about the piano. That endless 
counting aloud, that stress on execution 
rather than expression made lessons a 
chore rather than a hobby, made you 
cry to avoid practising; and, ultimately, 
made Father say it was “useless to 
spend money on that girl’s lessons if 
she won’t practise.” 

Now you're grown up and supposed- 
ly harder to teach. Is there any reason 
to believe you can learn the piano now 
when you had no success then? 

The experience of Annabelle Brown 
Jones, wife of Music Critic Thomas 
Granwald Jones, is what the attorneys 
would call a case in point. 

Up to age ten, Ann studied piano, 
learned to plod with wooden accuracy 
through Czerny and Clementi Sona- 
tinas, pleased Mother Brown no end 
with halting renditions of hymns after 
tea of a Sunday evening. 

A year later, Ann’s teacher gave up 
the fight, said the child would get no 
farther if she studied with Paderewski 
himself. Mother Brown immediately 
requisitioned another teacher, but Papa 
recfed the family purse strings with 
comments similar to the paternal re 
mark above. 

For the next 
musical ability lay fallow except for a 


twenty years, Ann's 


brief interlude after her marriage when 
she revelled in thumping out the first 
exercise of Hanon and the first two 
bars of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” 
on Tom’s lusty Steinway seven-foot 
grand. They had their first quarrel 
when he silenced her revels by plung- 
ing fingers into ears and meowing like 
a cat with appendicitis. 

He tried teaching her to accompany 
him while he played “Songs the Whole 
World Sings” on his fiddle, but Ann 
persisted in playing the chords as fast 
as, or as slowly as, she could find them 
regardless of such details as rests, whole 
notes or Tom’s tempo. He allowed 
there was no music in her adorable lit- 
tle person, and the household amuse- 
ment settled back into penny ante and 
Authors. Ann was sorry she irritated 
him, but hadn’t she warned him? 

No musician enjoys admitting his 
wife can’t play “Songs the W. W. S.” 
It makes him feel he has used poor 
judgment. Tom was no different from 
the rest of us. He brooded on the 
matter. 

Meanwhile the young Jones twins 
had been studying piano. At the risk 
of firm words from Mama, they neg- 
lected to put away their duet book, 
“Four Little Hands.” Tom found it on 
the piano, started to roar, then decided 
to look it over. The notes, he discov- 
ered, were approximately the size of 
jumbo peas. Here was Ann’s meat for 
fair. 

Summarily, he set her down at the 
piano bench in front of the treble keys. 
He stomped his foot on the floor four 
times and pounded out a bass that led 
her through the treble part in almost 
passable rhythm. By the time they 
reached the third duet (it must have 
been “Little Rain Drops”) Ann was 
playing music instead of notes for the 
first time in her life. She felt a rhythm 
instead of having to breathlessly mum- 
ble interminable “One-and, Two- 
and’s.” 

Next night Tom brought home 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony arranged 
for four hands at one piano. They 
spent the evening without doing even 
the first movement very accurately, but 
Ann was amazed to discover she was 
actually playing herself the melodies 
she had heard the symphony play, and 
playing them with meaning. 

She took piano lessons after that. 
She and Tom now play violin con- 
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certos at home of an evening. Obvi- 
ously, she will never grace the concert 
stage, even if she wanted to do so. She 
has no desires in that direction. She 
plays the piano merely for pleasure. 

Homely as this case may be, it does 
show what can be done. Ann is about 
as unimaginative a woman as we have 
ever known. Tom would, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, be the worst piano 
teacher in the world. Yet he managed 
to discover music in a wife that showed 
no more aptitude for it than a Ming 
vase, who actually feared a sheet of 
music. 

We could cite the case of Schoolmis- 
tress Aggie Appleby, aged fifty, who 
decided to learn piano to lighten the 
hours of living on her pension—but we 
won't. She was merely a monotone 
who gained enough musicianship to 
weep over the keyboard with her 
Chopin Nocturnes to her heart’s con- 
tent, all through her sunset years. 

Then there was Psychiatrist Sam- 
muel Sett. Before he drove himself mad 
playing capably the scores of Honeg- 
ger, Hindemuth and Shostakovitch, he 
remarked that his childhood piano les- 
sons had involved wrenching some sort 
of sounds out of a series of notes. His 
teacher in adult years told him he was 
grown up enough mentally to see the 
melodies first and the particular notes 
that made them, afterwards. And that 
is no small accomplishment in Honeg- 
ger, H. or S. 

To our way of thinking, Herr Sett’s 
teacher got at the root of the matter. 
As adults you are mentally equipped to 
see the forest instead of its trees. You 
discover learning an instrument now 
isn’t half as formidable, half as dry a 
business as it seemed when you were 
in pigtails or Lord Fauntleroy suits. 
You don’t practise blindly; you co- 
ordinate your accomplishments. You 
see where you are going. 

You wonder whether you’d get there 
if you did start studying? We say that 
you will. 

We've seen others do it. We've heard 
them admit afterwards that there had 
been no sense in envying musical 
friends when they themselves could 
learn to play fully as well. 

We suggest you have a go at it. We 
know you'll enjoy yourself along the 
way—now that music lessons are 
purged of the curse of “One-and, two- 
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Languages 


AS I LIKE IT 
By William Lyon Phelps 


Mr. Mencken, and the English and Amer- 


Poetry of T. S. Eliot and Charles Beaude- 


laire . 











wn the last day of April I walked 
up the steps of a house in 
Baltimore numbered 1524 Hol- 
lins Street; a maid showed me into an 
attractive room; and in a pair of min- 
utes I was talking with H. L. Mencken. 
It was the first time I had seen him, 
though we had kept up epistolary 
friendship for years. We had an excel- 
lent luncheon with animated conversa- 
tion that lasted three hours. He took 
particular pains to see that I got the 
right kind of cigar and was also care- 
ful to see that it was drawing freely 
and copiously, with cool floods of 
smoke. 

Although to readers of this depart- 
ment it should be sufficiently clear that 
my Weltanschauung is not the same as 
Mr. Mencken’s, there is nothing I en- 
joy more than good talk, especially with 
a man (or woman) who has a vigorous 
and open mind and who says what he 
means. The three hours passed swiftly. 
I asked him many questions about his 
new work on the American language. 

The American Language, by H. L. 
Mencken, is indeed a magnum opus, a 
monumental work. It is a tall tome of 
about 770 pages, with a good Index 
filling an additional twenty-nine. It is 
the fourth edition of a work originally 
published in March, 1919, which was 
received with such favor that a second 
edition appeared in December, 1921, 
a third (revised) in February, 1923; 
and this fourth one is accurately de- 
scribed by its author as “corrected, en- 
larged, and rewritten.” In bulk it is 
twice the size of the first edition; and 
innumerable changes have been made. 
Mr. Mencken 


received thousands of 


. Angles and Anglers 


unsolicited contributions from all parts 
of the world; it was a herculean task 
to go through all the material, arrang- 
ing, selecting, discarding. It took many 
months of steady, uninterrupted labor, 
day and night, to prepare this present 
edition. There is no blessing like hard 
work; there are times when solitary re- 
flection is intolerable, and a complete 
diversion of the mind toward a con- 
tinuous task that requires absolute con- 
centration the only solace and the only 
remedy. 

Years ago Oscar Wilde made a re- 
mark (I can’t remember its exact 
wording, which is a pity), “After all, 
the English and the Americans are very 
much alike, except of course in the lan- 
guage.” The difference in the language 
is most noticeable if you imagine a con- 
versation between a stage Englishman 
with the extreme Oxford accent and a 
commercial traveller from the Middle 
West; or a conversation between two 
playwrights such as was delightfully 
written by Walter Prichard Eaton—a 
conversation between Oscar Wilde and 
Paul Armstrong. H. G. Wells has 
found the perfect word for the extreme 
English fashion of speaking; he says 
the man had a whinnying voice. We 
have heard the Englishman with a 
high, hesitating, almost stammering 
utterance, beginning on a high pitch 
and then descending in cascades of 
sound, very like the whinny of the 
horse; so much so, in fact, that I be- 
lieve Jonathan Swift may have thought 
of his Houyhnhnms after listening to 
the conversation of English gentlemen. 

The American from the Middle 


West has what Bernard Shaw so a 











curately calls an athletic pronunciation; 
the words come out like solid blocks, 
and the dog-letter R, while heavily ac- 
cented, is not fuzzily so, like the Scots, 
but is as round in outline as a green 
apple. Mr. Shaw also told me no two 
persons pronounced alike the word 
cross. 

But if one compares the speech of a 
cultivated person from eastern Massa- 
chusetts with that of an ordinary cul- 
tivated Englishman, there is not nearly 
so much difference. 

I am not sure that Mr. Mencken is 
wholly accurate in this passage, which 
appears in his Preface: 


. . . The two forms of the language, of 
course, are still distinct in more ways than 
one, and when an Englishman and an Amer- 
ican meet they continue to be conscious that 
each speaks a tongue that is far from identi- 
cal with the tongue spoken by the other. But 
the Englishman, of late, has yielded so much 
to American example, in vocabulary, in 
idiom, in spelling and even in pronunciation, 
that what he speaks promises to become, on 
some not too remote tomorrow, a kind of 
dialect of American, just as the language 
spoken by the American was once a dialect 
of English. The English writers who note 
this change lay it to the influence of the 
American movies and talkies, but it seems to 
me that there is also something more, and 
something deeper. The American people now 
constitute by far the largest fraction of the 
English-speaking race, and since the World 
War they have shown an increasing inclina- 
tion to throw off their old subservience to 
English precept and example. If only by the 
force of numbers, they are bound to exert a 
dominant influence upon the course of the 
common language hereafter. . . . 

The “force of numbers” is not al 
ways the final determining factor in 
correct pronunciation; and while it is 
true that American slang and Ameri 


can pronunciations and American spell 








An English professor tracks down ancestors 
in out-of-the-way places; a music critic tells 
others how to learn to play the piano for their 
own pleasure; and after a year of discussing 
what people do to get fun out of life, we re- 


gretfully close this department 
























CHASING ANCESTORS 
By Lewis H. CurisMAN 


Member of English Literature at 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Pro- 
fessor Chrisman has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career as an educator. He is 
the author of five books and many ar- 
ticles published in scholarly and reli- 
gious periodicals. 


When I told my old friend, George 
Follansbee Babbitt of the Booster’s 
Club of Zenith, that my hobby was 
genealogy he gave me a look of bovine 
bewilderment and then laughed long 
and vigorously. Fortunately, this time 
I escaped the ordeal of having to listen 
to the usual scintillating, original hu- 
mor through which the party of the 
second part informs me that he is 
afraid to study his family tree for fear 
that he will find it traced back to a 
gallows. Neither did George quote the 
other hoary bromide, “Families who 
are interested in their ancestors are like 
potatoes. The best part of them are 
under the ground.” Probably his only 
reason for refraining from inflicting 
upon me these brilliant and profound 
aphorisms was that he had never heard 
them. But any genealogist, amateur 
or professional, unless he keeps strictly 
quiet about his interest, is regaled with 
both of them at the rate of a dozen 
times a month. 

Yes, this particular hobby has to be 
defended. Just why it is so frequently 
the object of ridicule, I cannot see. It 
is hard to think of anything more 
harmless, and some of us get consider- 
able pleasure from it. Then too, we can 
assert without fear of successful con- 





tradiction that it is a subject which 
makes some demand upon a man’s in- 
telligence. Genealogy is no hobby for 
an ignoramus. It is a division of his- 
tory. The study of the lives of ordinary 
men and women cannot be separated 
from the great sweep of national and 
international events. The most obvious 
illustration here would be the lessons 
in American history and its back- 
grounds learned by those collecting in- 
formation concerning their forebears 
who were landed on Plymouth Rock 
by that ship so heavily laden with 
spinning-wheels, highboys, and ances- 
tors. Neither can the woman ambi- 
tious to add another bar to her D. A. R. 
regalia perform that feat without 
learning a little Revolutionary history. 

My own ancestors cannot compete 
for distinction with those of my friend 
who has hanging in his hall a mag- 
nificent and elaborate family tree show- 
ing his descent from Charlemagne. 
Most students of genealogy seem to be 
able to secure by hook or crook some 
outstanding distinguished ancestor. 
Judging by the number of those who 
are descended from royalty, kings 
must have been an exceedingly prolific 
species. And the most ordinary indi- 
vidual can rustle up a duke or two for 
his family tree. With all humility I re- 
port that in twenty years of study of 
genealogy I have not been able to dis- 
cover that any of my ancestors were kings 
or dukes or Revolutionary generals. 
On the other hand I have never found 
any of whom I had any reason to feel 
ashamed. I confess my pride in the col- 
lateral ancestor bearing my own fam- 
ily name who was one of “Mad An- 
thony” Wayne’s soldiers when his 
troops were surprised by the British 





on a little field in the neighborhood of 
Valley Forge. So many of the men 
were killed by British bayonets that the 
event is known in history as the 
“Paoli Massacre.” My doughty kins 
man, however, escaped by climbing a 
tree, showing the same judgment and 
ability which later enabled him to add 
farm to farm. I have often thought that 
if I were in a similar position I should 
do the same thing, provided that I had 
the mental alertness and the agility. 

The military service of my Revolu- 
tionary ancestor in my paternal line 
was rather brief and probably involun- 
tary. In all likelihood he preferred the 
life on his broad acres to that of the 
camp. Tradition tells us that now and 
then he had to hide his big fat horses 
in the bushes by the banks of French 
Creek to keep them from falling into 
the hands of the British. Or his own 
particular interest may have been in 
the grist mill which he built, in part 
with his own hands, and built so well 
that it still stands today, a beautiful 
piece of masonry. Whenever I look at 
it I cannot help thinking of Carlyle’s 
words about his father, James Carlyle, 
master mason of Ecclefechan, “Let me 
write my books as he built his houses 
and walk as blamelessly through this 
shadow-world.” 

But the old mill is not the only 
monument of this farmer-miller of 
Revolutionary days. On a hill over- 
looking the Schuylkill River stands a 
Lutheran Church founded by the elder 
Muhlenberg himself. In the yard there 
is a fourteen-ton granite boulder mark- 
ing the site of the original church 
“which was used by the Revolutionary 
soldiers as a hospital during the winter 
of 1777-1778.” This old church with 
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its wine-glass pulpit reached by a wind- 
ing stairway was torn down in 1861 by 
a generation which failed to appreci- 
ate historical values. But one relic of it 
remains in the present building. In 
1790 this congregation of German 
farmers bought a pipe organ for 150 
pounds, my ancestor, his brother, and 
his brother-in-law each paying ten. The 
old organ was built by David Tannen- 
berg of Lititz, Pa. It is still in good 
condition and once a year it is used in 
connection with the church service “on 
the Sunday nearest October gth.” I 
have never heard it, but I want to 
some day. Although I have little music 
in my soul, my proprietary ancestral 
interest in it has caused me to make 
some study of the history of the pipe 
organ in America. 

Ancestor-hunting takes one into the 
alcoves of libraries, but much history 
of this type is not in books. Conse- 
quently, the genealogist delves into 
some of the less used documents which 
libraries of certain types have collected 
with care. Yet all of the material that 
he needs is not to be found in libraries. 
Court houses constitute another of his 
favorite hunting grounds. Here he can 
make a nuisance of himself. As a rule, 
however, he is a considerate individual 
and receives courteous treatment from 
the officials. As he studies old wills, and 
ancient deeds, he can not only add to 
knowledge, but also find zest in the sat- 
isfying of curiosity and in the making 
of absolutely unexpected discoveries. 
The reading of no novel gives me more 
thrills than the leafing through the old 
census documents of the region of my 
nativity. Previous to 1850 no names 
were given except those of the heads 
of families. Therefore, these records 
are rather arid, but the volumes from 
1850 contain the names of all the mem- 
bers of the household. As they are not 
printed they are in the writing and 
spelling of the census-taker of long 
ago. They are redolent of old names 
and old times. To one who has a basis 
of local information, the whole life of 
a community of former years is chron- 
icled in these volumes. 

But there are times when the col- 
lector of ancestors must do his hunting 
out of doors. Much data can be found 
in church records, but sometimes the 
information must be verified by visit- 
ing country graveyards. This means 
wandering through scenes suggestive 


AFTER HOURS 


of the famous Elegy, once known to 
every school-boy: 


Where heaves the turf in many a moldering 
heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


Many a time since have I lived over 
again that afternoon in the early au- 
tumn when I journeyed to an old 
cemetery in search of the grave of my 
great-great-great-grandfather, for forty- 
four years a “ruling elder” in the an- 
cient Presbyterian church founded in 
1720 by his grandfather whose name he 
bore and a small part of whose many 
acres he inherited and tilled. In one 
plot we found the graves of three gen- 
erations, that of the ruling elder, his 
wife, his parents, and his unmarried 
daughter who had inherited the home- 
stead and of whom my grandmother 
spoke as “great-aunt Tabitha.” Ap 
parently the stone over the grave of 
the immigrant ancestor had been level- 
led by the inexorable hand of time. 
Here I speculated over the multiplicity 
of ancestors. The ruling elder and his 
wife were but two out of thirty-two, 
his parents two out of sixty-four, the 
immigrant and his wife two out of one 
hundred and twenty-eight. What are 
the probabilities of a man’s inheriting 
characteristics from a given ancestor? 
That is a question for the biologist 
rather than for the amateur genealo- 
gist. This little excursion brought me 
into contact with the schism in the 
Presbyterian Church early in the last 
century between the Old School and 
the New, a problem which necessitated 
my doing some delving into church 
history. 

Occasionally my studies bring a 
glimmer of humor into the picture. 
For instance, I note with interest the 
item concerning the collateral ancestor 
who came to Virginia in 1732 with 
his father-in-law Jost Hite, and built 
the big house by the great “Spring” 
on the Valley Pike. It seems that his 
estimable wife, Magdalene, “ruled the 
roost and drove the covered wagon 
with produce to Richmond, leaving 
Jacob at home to take care of the farm.” 
In the solemn purlieus of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Library I chortled when 
I read that my ancestor, the miller of 
French Creek, when he was confirmed 
as a boy of fifteen, could read and 
knew “his catechism, etc.,” my joy 
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being much accentuated by the infor- 
mation on the same page concerning 
the ancestor of one of my friends. It 
read, “Can’t read and doesn’t know 
much,” 

All these delights and many more 
thou hast given to me, O genealogy! 
Most emphatically I am not going to 
give up the pleasure of expressing my 
collecting instinct in this way because 
of any elephantine attempts at humor 
of which I may be one of the unscathed 
victims. 


“ONE-AND, TWO-AND——” 
By Lewis S. Miner 


Music critic of The St. Paul Daily 
News, Mr. Miner has “watched this 
business of amateur music pretty close- 
ly” and knows its worth. Part-time 
salesman of wholesale coal, once edi- 
tor of Vice Squad Detective Stories, 
he is a free-lance writer, selling manu- 
script “with vague success.” 


“How I wish I'd kept up studying 
piano when I was a child!” 

If all who make this statement with- 
in the course of a single evening were 
laid end to end, the resulting human 
chain would reach somewhere. We’re 
not sure where because what we’re 
really getting at is the fact most of the 
members of every social gathering 
where there is music eventually get 
around to verbally envying those who 
can play or sing. 

We say playing or singing isn’t as 
hard as it looks. They have a few stock 
answers. 

“My teacher told me I didn’t have 
any musical aptitude,” they will moan, 
or, “I couldn’t stand counting ‘one- 
and, two-and’ out loud when I prac- 
tised. Practising was so, so unpleasant 
and uninteresting.” 

Unless they have children and dig 
into the methods Sonny’s music teach- 
er uses today, they do not realize their 
own troubles lay more with the teach- 
ing methods of an earlier day than with 
their musical talent. 

Musical gifts are pretty generally the 
sine qua non of a professional concert 
artist, but they are no more than a 
handy leg up for those who want to 
play at home for pleasure. 

Modern teaching methods capitalize 
on whatever feeling for music, no mat- 
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ter how slight, you may have. They 
are designed to help you learn because 
of your affection for music rather than 
in spite of it. Old-style teachers gave 
you piano lessons. Modern ones give 
you music lessons on the piano. 

You don’t spend week after week 
with fingers lame from excessive 
scales and exercises. You begin learn- 
ing simple pieces at the start, taking on 
more difficult numbers as the accom- 
panying exercises give you the manual 
skill necessary to play them properly. 
A little theory, harmony, and so forth, 
comes along the way to give you the 
background you couldn’t assimilate as 
a child. The plan is to hold your in- 
telligent interest in music, your affec- 
tion for it, to widen these painlessly by 
gaining the ability to play even a sim- 
ple tune expressively. 

Back in the old days, you might 
spend months of practice before you 
saw a piece (or the piano, for that mat- 
ter). Even then your first number was 
apt to be a dry étude or sonatina. And, 
by that time, the metronome or other 
mechanical treadmills of exercise had 
killed any lyric, musical feeling you 
had about the piano. That endless 
counting aloud, that stress on execution 
rather than expression made lessons a 
chore rather than a hobby, made you 
cry to avoid practising; and, ultimately, 
made Father say it was “useless to 
spend money on that girl’s lessons if 
she won’t practise.” 

Now you're grown up and supposed- 
ly harder to teach. Is there any reason 
to believe you can learn the piano now 
when you had no success then? 

The experience of Annabelle Brown 
Jones, wife of Music Critic Thomas 
Granwald Jones, is what the attorneys 
would call a case in point. 

Up to age ten, Ann studied piano, 
learned to plod with wooden accuracy 
through Czerny and Clementi Sona- 
tinas, pleased Mother Brown no end 
with halting renditions of hymns after 
tea of a Sunday evening. 

A year later, Ann’s teacher gave up 
the fight, said the child would get no 
farther if she studied with Paderewski 
himself. Mother Brown immediately 
requisitioned another teacher, but Papa 
reefed the family purse strings with 
comments similar to the paternal re- 
mark above. 

For the next twenty years, Ann’s 
musical ability lay fallow except for a 


brief interlude after her marriage when 
she revelled in thumping out the first 
exercise of Hanon and the first two 
bars of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” 
on Tom’s lusty Steinway seven-foot 
grand. They had their first quarrel 
when he silenced her revels by plung- 
ing fingers into ears and meowing like 
a cat with appendicitis. 

He tried teaching her to accompany 
him while he played “Songs the Whole 
World Sings” on his fiddle, but Ann 
persisted in playing the chords as fast 
as, or as slowly as, she could find them 
regardless of such details as rests, whole 
notes or Tom’s tempo. He allowed 
there was no music in her adorable lit- 
tle person, and the household amuse- 
ment settled back into penny ante and 
Authors. Ann was sorry she irritated 
him, but hadn’t she warned him? 

No musician enjoys admitting his 
wife can’t play “Songs the W. W. S.” 
It makes him feel he has used poor 
judgment. Tom was no different from 
the rest of us. He brooded orf the 
matter. 

Meanwhile the young Jones twins 
had been studying piano. At the risk 
of firm words from Mama, they neg- 
lected to put away their duet book, 
“Four Little Hands.” Tom found it on 
the piano, started to roar, then decided 
to look it over. The notes, he discov- 
ered, were approximately the size of 
jumbo peas. Here was Ann’s meat for 
fair. 

Summarily, he set her down at the 
piano bench in front of the treble keys. 
He stomped his foot on the floor four 
times and pounded out a bass that led 
her through the treble part in almost 
passable rhythm. By the time they 
reached the third duet (it must have 
been “Little Rain Drops”) Ann was 
playing music instead of notes for the 
first time in her life. She felt a rhythm 
instead of having to breathlessly mum- 
ble interminable “One-and, Two- 
and’s.” 

Next night Tom brought home 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony arranged 
for four hands at one piano. They 
spent the evening without doing even 
the first movement very accurately, but 
Ann was amazed to discover she was 
actually playing herself the melodies 
she had heard the symphony play, and 
playing them with meaning. 

She took piano lessons after that. 
She and Tom now play violin con- 


certos at home of an evening. Obvi- 
ously, she will never grace the concert 
stage, even if she wanted to do so. She 
has no desires in that direction. She 
plays the piano merely for pleasure. 

Homely as this case may be, it does 
show what can be done. Ann is about 
as unimaginative a woman as we have 
ever known. Tom would, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, be the worst piano 
teacher in the world. Yet he managed 
to discover music in a wife that showed 
no more aptitude for it than a Ming 
vase, who actually feared a sheet of 
music, 

We could cite the case of Schoolmis- 
tress Aggie Appleby, aged fifty, who 
decided to learn piano to lighten the 
hours of living on her pension—but we 
won't. She was merely a monotone 
who gained enough musicianship to 
weep over the keyboard with her 
Chopin Nocturnes to her heart’s con- 
tent, all through her sunset years. 

Then there was Psychiatrist Sam 
muel Sett. Before he drove himself mad 
playing capably the scores of Honeg- 
ger, Hindemuth and Shostakovitch, he 
remarked that his childhood piano les 
sons had involved wrenching some sort 
of sounds out of a series of notes. His 
teacher in adult years told him he was 
grown up enough mentally to see the 
melodies first and the particular notes 
that made them, afterwards. And that 
is no small accomplishment in Honeg- 
ger, H. or S. 

To our way of thinking, Herr Sett’s 
teacher got at the root of the matter. 
As adults you are mentally equipped to 
see the forest instead of its trees. You 
discover learning an instrument now 
isn’t half as formidabie, half as dry a 
business as it seemed when you were 
in pigtails or Lord Fauntleroy suits 
You don’t practise blindly; you c 
ordinate your accomplishments. You 
see where you are going. 

You wonder whether you'd get there 
if you did start studying? We say that 
you will. 

We've seen others do it. We've heard 
them admit afterwards that there had 
been no sense in envying musical 
friends when they themselves coul¢ 
learn to play fully as well. 

We suggest you have a go at it. We 
know you'll enjoy yourself along the 
way—now that music lessons aft 
purged of the curse of “One-and, twe 
and : 
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w the last day of April I walked 
up the steps of a house in 
Baltimore numbered 1524 Hol 

lins Street; a maid showed me into an 
attractive room; and in a pair of min- 
utes I was talking with H. L. Mencken. 
It was the first time I had seen him, 
though we had kept up epistolary 
friendship for years. We had an excel- 
lent luncheon with animated conversa- 
tion that lasted three hours. He took 
particular pains to see that I got the 
right kind of cigar and was also care- 
ful to see that it was drawing freely 
and copiously, with cool floods of 
smoke. 

Although to readers of this depart- 
ment it should be sufficiently clear that 
my Weltanschauung is not the same as 
Mr. Mencken’s, there is nothing I en- 
joy more than good talk, especially with 
aman (or woman) who has a vigorous 
and open mind and who says what he 
means. The three hours passed swiftly. 
[ asked him many questions about his 
new work on the American language. 

The American Language, by H. L. 
Mencken, is indeed a magnum opus, a 
monumental work. It is a tall tome of 
about 770 pages, with a good Index 
filling an additional twenty-nine. It is 
the fourth edition of a work originally 
published in March, 1919, which was 
received with such favor that a second 
edition appeared in December, 1921, 
a third (revised) in February, 1923; 
and this fourth one is accurately de- 
scribed by its author as “corrected, en- 
larged, and rewritten.” In bulk it is 
twice the size of the first edition; and 
innumerable changes have been made. 
Mr. Mencken received thousands of 


Angles and Anglers 


unsolicited contributions from all parts 
of the world; it was a herculean task 
to go through all the material, arrang- 
ing, selecting, discarding. It took many 
months of steady, uninterrupted labor, 
day and night, to prepare this present 
edition. There is no blessing like hard 
work; there are times when solitary re- 
flection is intolerable, and a complete 
diversion of the mind toward a con- 
tinuous task that requires absolute con- 
centration the only solace and the only 
remedy. 

Years ago Oscar Wilde made a re- 
mark (I can’t remember its exact 
wording, which is a pity), “After all, 
the English and the Americans are very 
much alike, except of course in the lan- 
guage.” The difference in the language 
is most noticeable if you imagine a con- 
versation between a stage Englishman 
with the extreme Oxford accent and a 
commercial traveller from the Middle 
West; or a conversation between two 
playwrights such as was delightfully 
written by Walter Prichard Eaton—a 
conversation between Oscar Wilde and 
Paul Armstrong. H. G. Wells has 
found the perfect word for the extreme 
English fashion of speaking; he says 
the man had a whinnying voice. We 
have heard the Englishman with a 
high, hesitating, almost stammering 
utterance, beginning on a high pitch 
and then descending in cascades of 
sound, very like the whinny of the 
horse; so much so, in fact, that I be- 
lieve Jonathan Swift may have thought 
of his Houyhnhnms after listening to 
the conversation of English gentlemen. 

The American from the Middle 
West has what Bernard Shaw so ac- 





curately calls an athletic pronunciation; 
the words come out like solid blocks, 
and the dog-letter R, while heavily ac 
cented, is not fuzzily so, like the Scots, 
but is as round in outline as a green 
apple. Mr. Shaw also told me no two 
persons pronounced alike the word 
cross. 

But if one compares the speech of a 
cultivated person from eastern Massa- 
chusetts with that of an ordinary cul 
tivated Englishman, there is not nearly 
so much difference. 

I am not sure that Mr. Mencken is 
wholly accurate in this passage, which 
appears in his Preface: 


. The two forms of the language, of 
course, are still distinct in more ways than 
one, and when an Englishman and an Amer- 
ican meet they continue to be conscious that 
each speaks a tongue that is far from identi 
cal with the tongue spoken by the other. But 
the Englishman, of late, has yielded so much 
to American example, in vocabulary, in 
idiom, in spelling and even in pronunciation, 
that what he speaks promises to become, on 
some not too remote tomorrow, a kind of 
dialect of American, just as the language 
spoken by the American was once a dialect 
of English. The English writers who note 
this change lay it to the influence of the 
American movies and talkies, but it seems to 
me that there is also something more, and 
something deeper. The American people now 
constitute by far the largest fraction of the 
English-speaking race, and simce the World 
War they have shown an increasing inclina- 
tion to throw off their old subservience t 
English precept and example. If only by the 
force of numbers, they are bound to exert a 
dominant influence upon the course of the 
common language hereafter. . . . 


The “force of numbers” is not al- 
ways the final determining factor in 
correct pronunciation; and while it is 
true that American slang and Ameri- 
can pronunciations and American spell- 
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ing have made some inroads into Brit- 
ish usage, these are partly counterbal- 
anced by the adoption of British expres- 
sions and spelling in America. There 
are far more books written by Ameri- 
can writers of the more distinguished 
group—Willa Cather for example— 
with English spelling, than there ever 
were when I was young. Then one saw 
HONOUR only on wedding invita- 
tions and not always there; today 
American books with honour, colour, 
etc., are by no means uncommon. 

And although it is probable that the 
British have taken more of our slang 
than we have of theirs, perhaps because 
there is so much more to take, still 
“flu,” “off the deep end,” “all out,” 
and other expressions are now used by 
many Americans without any knowl- 
edge of their British origin. 

But, speaking as one Gentle Reader, 
I am enormously grateful to Mr. 
Mencken for this splendid work of 
scholarship; it is a case-book of im- 
portance, is documented from cover to 
cover, is filled with valuable informa- 
tion and pungent criticism, and what 
is uncommon in works of research, it is 
continuously interesting. I believe, if 
one had leisure, one could read it 
straight through from first page to last 
with ease and with delight. 

The chapter on “American and Eng- 
lish” is one of the most valuable in the 
book, because it deals with a subject 
of perennial interest both to us and to 
the British; every chapter is important, 
and I am certain that even persons very 
learned in the English language will 
learn many things (supported by evi- 
dence) that they did not know. 

To me the most astonishing fact 
about the American language is that it 
is easily understood by all Americans. 
Although there is a Southern accent 
and a Mid-Western accent, a man 
in Michigan (or in Oregon) has not 
the slightest difficulty in understanding 
a man from Georgia, or a man from 
Colorado in understanding a man from 
Maine. 

Along with this fine work by Mr. 
Mencken, one should read a small vol- 
ume published this year by the distin- 
guished M.P. and humorist A. P. Her- 
bert, called What a Word! where he en- 
deavors to add recruits to his noble 
army—the army of men and women 
who are determined to speak the Eng- 
lish language as accurately and as agree- 





ably as possible. I know that Mr. 
Mencken admires Mr. Herbert; a con- 
versation between the two would be en- 
lightening to us all. In Mr. Herbert’s 
phrase, I belong to the essers and not 
to the zedders. 

Remember also H. W. Horwill’s 
small dictionary of American usage. 

The subject of the correct use of the 
English language is becoming every 
day more and more interesting, even 
exciting, to an increasingly large num- 
ber of persons. This is as it should be. 
Although the English language is the 
easiest of all languages to learn to read, 
to write, and to understand—which is 
perhaps why it is becoming the world- 
language—it is the most difficult of all 
to pronounce. Since as a rule only those 
whose mother-tongue it is can pro- 
nounce it correctly, it should be their 
duty and their pleasure to speak it as 
well as possible. 


In 1932 George Santayana delivered 
at The Hague the tercentenary address 
on Spinoza, who was born in 1632. I 
am particularly glad to find this in- 
cluded in the attractive volume called 
Obiter Scripta, consisting of prose pieces 
by Mr. Santayana selected from his 
works by two editors—Justus Buchler 
and Benjamin Schwartz, with a brief 
preface by the philosopher himself. All 
the essays are interesting and the one 
on Spinoza is inspiring. As Mr. San- 
tayana said in a letter to me, 10 July 
1933, “though physically every Zenith 
is at a hopelessly different point from 
every other, spiritually the nearer any 
one gets to his own Zenith, the nearer 
he is to every one else’s.” 


Oscar Wilde Discovers America, by 
Lloyd Lewis and Henry Justin Smith, 
copiously illustrated, is a full descrip- 
tion of Wilde’s lecture tour in America 
in 1882. The opera Patience had made 
him a ridiculous figure; and as he had 
at that time written no important plays 
and seemed to be entitled to no intel- 
lectual respect, he was not taken seri- 
ously by the public and was regarded 
by most persons as something of an ass 
endeavoring to attract attention by af- 
fectations. I was in the High School 
when he visited Hartford and I re- 
member in that city, where the level of 
culture was high, his visit was not 
thought to be a literary event. I have 
never ceased regretting that I did not 








attend. This interesting volume is not 
only an important contribution to the 
biography of a man of genius, it is an 
important chapter in the social history 
of the United States. When Mr. Wilde 
came to New Haven he was taken by 
some cultivated ladies to a masquerade 
ball—and three persons came dressed 
as Oscar Wilde! 

Let the King Beware, by Honoré 
Morrow, is the best of her novels deal- 
ing with American history, and they 


are all good. This covers the | eriod just 
before the American Revolution, and 
Benjamin Franklin is one of the leading 
characters. I have read her historical 
novels with enjoyment and with profit, 
for they are founded on research and 
are at the same time works of literary 
art; but this time she has surpassed her- 
self. 

Doctor Harvey Cushing is in the 
great line of distinguished physicians 
and surgeons, who combine research in 
science, skill in practice, culture in the 
humanities, and literary art; such men 
are as remarkable as they are rare. Sir 
Thomas Browne, Anton Chekhov, 
Weir Mitchell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sir William Osler, Robert Bridges, 
Arthur Schnitzler, are examples; and 
Harvey Cushing is the foremost living 
member of this illustrious order. His 
new book, From a Surgeon’s Journal, 
being extracts from his Diary written 
during the World War, exhibits every- 
thing that we have a right to expect 
from a great personality. 

The Fool Hath Said, by Beverley 
Nichols, is a sprightly and diverting 
and yet intensely sincere book describ 
ing how this vigorous young English- 
man became a Christian. It is a spit 
itual autobiography, like Bunyan’s 
Grace Abounding, but exhibiting the 
difference in writing on_ religious 
themes between men of the seventeenth 
and men of the twentieth century. This 
book by Mr. Nichols is as entertaining 
as if it had been written by P. G. Wode- 
house; yet it is on the most serious of 
all subjects. To that large class of men 
and women who are asking, Can one 
rationally believe in the Christian reli- 
gion? I should like to recommend three 
books—The Sceptical Approach to Re- 
ligion, by Paul Elmer More, The Re- 
turn to Religion, by Henry C. Link, 
and this latest contribution by Beverley 
Nichols. And if the inquirer can find 
a copy of Lord Charnwood’s According 
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and uniforms as nearly as possible resembling 
vurs. The Salvation Army suffered a great 
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the representations made by imitation 
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of The Salvation Army and left unpaid, and 
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Among the expressions cursed by 
A. P. Herbert is the false use of the 
word “angle” and I have received the 
following letter from one who does not 
wish his name to be printed. I am with 
him with all my heart, but the AN- 
GLERS are against us. 


Baltimore, Maryland, April 5, 1936. 
My dear Arbiter Elegantiarum Linguisticarum: 

It will do no good, and yet one must pro- 
test against the wanton mutilation of our 
fine old English language. Just now what 
vexes your correspondent is the mania shown 
by even good writers for misusing and over- 
working a word once some one has had the 
wit to employ that word with unusual apt- 
ness in some special connection. For example, 
all will agree that angle is at present made to 
fill the place of a dozen or more terms far 
better fitted to express the intended meaning. 
The word’s primary meaning is grossly vio- 
lated in such phrases as viewed “from this 
angle.” The line of vision may strike an ob- 
ject, like a brick wall, for instance, at a cer- 
tain angle; but the wall is not viewed from 
an angle unless the beholder is standing, let 
us say, at the intersection of two streets. 
Stand point or point of view would serve; or 
change the construction and say in this aspect 
or thus considered, or use any one of half a 
dozen other wordings. Why not? But no, it 
is easier to follow the path of least resistance 
and slap down the threadbare and meaning- 
less angle. Let our language lose all vitality, 
all vividness; thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn—who cares any longer for such un- 
profitabilities? Plough them under and apply 
to the New Dealers for a bonus on literary 
restriction, or literary destruction. 

Again, turning for a moment from geome- 
try to algebra, we have that impenitent old 
offender, the personal equation. One need not 
be an expert mathematician to see that the ex- 
pression, as commonly used, is nonsense. 
Equation, from the Latin equare, to make 
equal, means, primarily, equality. But it is not 
the personal equality that is meant; rather is 
it the personal inequality or eccentricity or 
bias, or almost anything except equality. The 
personal square root or the personal parallelo- 
gram or the personal hypotenuse would be 
just as good, and almost as bad, as the per- 
sonal equation. 

Enough! 

“Let the long contention cease! 

Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will! 
Thou art tired; best be still.” 
Yours gloomily, 
Philologus Gradgrind, Ph.D. 


From H. P. Goodwin, of Boston: 


I know nothing about Worcester’s Diction- 
ary, as I can’t afford ‘em all, but if Miss Smith 
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Knopf. $s. 
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of Newington, Conn., will look in the Web- 
ster Collegiate (best small dictionary I've 
found) she will find under Stand, definition 
13: Naut.—to hold a course at sea. 


INVOCATIONS 


In a recent public lecture I spoke of 
the use of Invocations, from Homer to 
Mr. Benét’s John Brown’s Body. | am 
highly pleased to have from Mr. George 
Hawkes of Newark an ancient Oriental 
Invocation. 


REVERENCE TO THE EXALTED GANESH 


Obstacle-rending, Most-famous, Elephant- 


faced, Resplendent-one 
Grant pure diction and intellectual enjoyment. 


Saraswati, Victorious Mother, at whose feet 
the World is worshipping day and night, 
Grant me dexterity of speech. 


NOTE: 

Saraswati is regarded as the patroness of 
learning and the sciences, the source of the 
Vedic literature and incidentally, is the wife 
of Brahma. 


NOTE: 

The fore-going is the Invocation in the 
PREM SAGAR—the life of Krishna as related 
in the Bagavad Gita and translated into the 
classical Hindi by Lallu Lal who published 
the work early in the nineteenth century. 


THE FAERIE QUEENE CLUB 


Professor Claud Howard, Head of 
the English Department of Southwest- 
ern University, Georgetown, Texas, 
sends in the name of one of his pupils, 
Wilbur J. Barnett, a Sophomore, who 
has spent some seventy pleasant hours 
in reading Spenser. 

Ben Gray Lumpkin, Instructor in 
English at the University of Missis- 
sippi, and Miss Helen Patricia Maltby, 
an attorney at law in Brookhaven, 
Miss., have read the poem in the fol- 
lowing interesting manner described in 
a letter from Mr. Lumpkin: 


In order to make a careful search for short 
and extended similes, Miss Maltby and I read 
every word in the Faerie Queene during No- 
vember and December, 1935. I read aloud 
from one edition to Miss Maltby, who used 
another edition to follow and help me watch 


The Fool Hath Said, by B. Nichols. Double- 
day Doran. $2.50. 


The Sceptical Approach to Religion, by P. E. 
More. Princeton. $2. 

The Return to Religion, by H. C. Link. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

According to St. John, by Lord Charnwood. 


Films and Theatre, by A. Nicoll. Crowell. 


$2.50. 












for similes which might otherwise have ¢s- 
caped attention. If such a reading fulfills for 
both of us the requirements for membership 
in the Club, we shall greatly appreciate being 
enrolled as first-hand admirers of Spenser, 

By reading aloud to one lady the 3,853 stan- 
zas (34,677 lines), I may have out-Spensered 
Spenser; for he probably did aot finish read 
ing the first three books to Queen Elizabeth, 
Indeed, an unsympathetic reader might sup- 
pose that treasurer Burghley refused to honor 
the Queen’s £100 check to Spenser because 
he thought the Queen was paying out too 
much hush money. 


Miss Mary E. Knapp, Instructor in 
the High School of Hamden, Conn., 
has read the entire F. Q. through six 
times! Her comments are diverting: 


. I noticed when I picked up my Spen- 
ser this evening that I have read the poem 
through not once but six times, for at the 
end of the Cantos of Mutabilitic, I have re- 
corded the place and date of the reading. I 
dislike heartily most of the narrative, and | 
find the allegory hitched “thereto as cold and 
dreary as a snake,” yet such is the fascina- 
tion of “sweet words, dropping like honey 
dew” that “this is the dormative I take to 
bedward.” Probably I shall never be able to 
say I have finished reading The Faerie Queene. 


HEAVY BOOKS 


I am appalled at the stupendous 
weight of the majority of the new 
books, both in America and in Eng- 
land. To read them is usually no strain 
on the intellect, but it is such a terrific 
gymnastic exercise, that one needs the 
wrists of an orang-outang to hold them. 
And they make travellers pay for ex 
cess baggage, while the price for send 
ing them through the post is often stag 
gering. I used to think one could tell 
whether a book were published in Eng- 
land or in America merely by “hefting” 
it; but the British books are now as 
bad as ours. There was a time a few 
years ago when there was a general 
improvement and books were lighter; 
we have relapsed. There is a charm in 
a light-weight volume; it invites pe- 
rusal; it seems attractive and well-bred, 
a congenial guest in the house. But 
these heavy-weight elephantine tomes 
are as depressing as soggy porridge. 









NAMES OF BOOKS MENTIONED, WITH PUBLISHERS 


Flowers of Evil, by Beaudelaire. Translated. 
Harpers. $2.75. 


Collected Poems, by T. S. Eliot. 
Brace. $2.50. 


A Further Range, by R. Frost. Holt. $2.50. 
The Goose on the Capitol, by L. Bacon. Har- 


Harcourt 


pers. $2 
From Robert and Elizabeth Browning, ed. W 
Benét. London: Murray. 6s. 
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AROLINE Gorpon, wife of Allen 

Tate, poet and Southern Agra- 

rian, is no stranger to the read- 
ers of Scripner’s. Her stories of sport 
on field and stream are famous, as well 
as her novel, Aleck Maury, Sportsman. 
About “B from Bull’s Foot” her com- 
ment is: “For me its chief virtue is the 
dope furnished by Nash Buckingham. I 
don’t think any American magazine has 
ever published a story with more au- 
thentic bird-dog lore in it. Nash Buck- 
ingham,” she says, “is known to the 
talent all over the country as a sports- 
man, field trial judge and writer of 
sporting stories. His De Shootin’est 
Gent'man, an anthology of sporting 
stories, was published last spring. 

“He was born in Memphis in the 
heart of the bird country of a family 
of old-fashioned sportsmen. As a boy 
he lived neighbor to the great setter, 
Gladstone. (This is like saying you 
were dandled on Washington’s knee or 
shot marbles with Benjamin Franklin. 
Gladstone’s name will live as long as 
there are field trials.) 

“Mr. Buckingham is a veteran field- 
trial judge, and was one of last year’s 
judges in the National. He is an ex- 
perienced angler as well as an excellent 
shot. He is known as one of the best 
high-duck shots in America. He is in 
fact such an accomplished person that 
it is hard for me to single out any one 
sport at which he is most proficient.” 

His own account hits the high spots. 
“Born Memphis. Harvard, Class ’o2. 
Tenn. Univ. Law School—Capt. Univ. 
Tenn football teams—four-letter man. 
Sports writer Memphis Commercial 
Appeal 1904-10, plus cow punching in 
the Rockies before the days of the 
‘gold-strike’ in dude ranching. Consid- 
erable activity incog in the square circle 
but managed to turn amateur and win 


a Southern AAU boxing title mixed 
with Pro football in the ‘concrete age.’ 
Have shot big game over North Amer- 
ica, and ducks and birds ditto, and 
yanked at everything from a tarpon to 
a tadpole. Director of the Western Car- 
tridge Company’s department of ‘Game 
Restoration’; executive of the Ameri- 
can Wild Fowlers. Contributor for 
years to American outdoor pubs. Have 
helped judge the National Field Trial 
Championships for the last three years.” 


“Report on Redfern II.” In which 
Desmond Holdridge continues his haz- 
ardous journey on a quest that has cap- 
tured the imaginations of two conti- 
nents, and, by dint of his knowledge of 
the South American tribes among 
whom he has spent a large part of his 
adventurous life, comes to some aston- 
ishing conclusions. 


From Oxford, Miss., and William 
Faulkner, well-known author of Sanc- 
tuary and Light in August, there comes 
no word, nor, at the date of writing, 
any proof sheets. 


Janet Mabie, who writes “Common 
Sense About Infantile Paralysis,” was 
educated in private schools, trained for 
music and switched over to newspaper 
work. There seems to be no particular 
reason for the switch, she says, “but 
upward of ten years on national and 
international assignments have been 
personally very agreeable. 

“If there was any specific reason for 
writing this piece beyond the fact of 
knowing a little about advances in a 
disease which is much in the public 
thought (Miss Janet B. Merrill, of the 
Children’s Hospital in Boston, is an 
intimate friend), it was probably that 
it seems a bad thing for people to ab- 


sorb themselves in fear when there are 
sound reasons for a working measure 
of composure. And, all personal politi 
cal persuasions aside, valor in combat 
with a singularly challenging disease— 
even, and perhaps particularly—in an 
individual who chances also to be a 
political leader, makes high human 
interest.” 


As a first step in writing a novel 
about Hollywood, John O’Hara is play- 
ing a bit in The General Dies at Dawn 
which he terms a “Lewis-Milestone- 
Clifford Odets-Gary Cooper-Madeleine 
Carroll epic.” In the movie he is a 
grafting newspaper man in Shanghai. 
Mr. O’Hara, author of Butterfield-8 
and the present “Pretty Little Mrs. 
Harper,” is living in West Los Angeles 
and will continue to do so for several 
months. He is writing a novelette call 
ed So Far, So Good, is also adapting 
John Steinbeck’s In Dubious Battle as 
a play for fall production, but says, “so 
far I have resisted the temptation to 
take that beautiful money writing for 
the movies.” So good. 


Probably there is no -trail whose 
markers are more obscured by a tan- 
gled underbrush of dissenting and di- 
vergent opinion, and which, when it is 
well marked, seems to lead in so many 
directions as that on which liberals today 
must take their way. “Path for Liber- 
als” by Nathaniel Peffer, writer on in 
ternational affairs, lecturer at Columbia 
University, author of many books, cuts 
away much of the confusing under- 
growth. 
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“The World’s Most Famous Trick” 
—rope-climbing—came definitely back 
into the center of active dispute when 
Arthur Train’s last article “Are You 
Psychic?” appeared in the magazine. 
Since then he has been collecting ma- 
terial on this subject which he presents 
in the article. Author-lawyer Train's 
latest book is Manhattan Murder, in 
which his training at the bar, particu- 
larly his lifelong familiarity with the 
administration of justice, the prosecu- 
tion of criminals, and the workings of 
the police, has stood him in good stead. 


Bernice Kenyon and her husband, 
Walter Gilkyson, have been spending 
the winter in Bermuda. They both love 
travel and, as writers, can wander 
pretty much as they list. They lived in 
Italy for two years, have a home in 
Southern Pines, spend some months in 
New York, and otherwise manage to 
get about. Miss Kenyon’s poetry is 
well known and for several years she 
has been writing articles on sociological 
subjects, has had what she calls a “short 
and foolish career as a newspaper wom- 
an,” has reviewed poetry for magazines 
and newspapers, and has written sev- 
eral short stories. She loves cats, orches- 
tral music, sewing, swimming, garden- 
ing, the theater, sailing, and travel 
anywhere. 


Stephen Clarke is a young author 
just starting his career, whose work 
we have watched for some time. “Fa- 
ther and Son—Two Lives” is the first 
story to be published. 


Few people have observed the chang- 
ing America of the past fifty years or so, 
from so prominent a vantage point as 
Nicholas Murray Butler. The Repub- 
lican National Convention of recent 
memory is the first which he has miss- 
ed in sixty years. He sailed for Europe 
three days before it began. His report 
of the fourteen Republican conventions 
which he did attend has been running 
in the magazine in a series of articles 
entitled “Across the Busy Years” and 
“Our American West” is a part of the 
same series. 


LTHOUGH there are some who 
view with alarm the record of 
the Harvard Class of 1911 as set 

forth in our June issue by John Tunis, 
there seem to be many in the country 


who believe that our standard of living 
and of success, based only on money 
and material values, is wearing a little 
thin, and who find nothing to criticize 
in a report which showed that those 
with least in the way of worldly goods 
have found the most content in the 
twenty-five years since graduation. Says 


The New York Times: 


A College Class 


Mr. John R. Tunis gives in Scripner’s the 
results of his patient study of the biographies 
of 500 members of the Harvard class of 1911, 
written for its twenty-fifth anniversary. As in 
similar records of most colleges, the majority 
have gone into business. The present-day col- 
lege might almost be called a preparatory 
school for business. What do you make? 
seems to be the most important question ask- 
ed of the graduate. Thus the “insurance men 
make on an average $1200 a year.” Taking 
thirty names at random, Mr. Tunis finds an 
average income of $4500, “certainly not a 
large sum for a preferred class with the 
supposed benefits of a college education.” 
Since “everybody” goes to college nowadays, 
perhaps college graduates may fairly be regis- 
tered as common stock. 

Thirteen clergymen represent the purpose 
for which the college was founded, unless we 


OUR AUTHORS SAY: 


| “Don’t let any one tell you that 
you might just as well quit if you 
get infantile paralysis... . The re- 
coveries made by literally thou- 
sands, and the adapting of remain- 
ing powers, by those with some per- 
manent mechanical handicap, to 
new combinations of usefulness, 
can put many of us to shame who 
have all our so-called faculties.” 
Janet Mabie. P. 87 


“Intellectual freedom 1s the only 





freedom indispensable to a full in- 
| ner life... . This is the freedom 
| we feel we cannot give up, how- 
| ever great the compensation in so- 
| cial efficiency and material better- 
| ment.” 

| Nathaniel Peffer. P. 94 


“The dispute [over the rope- 
climbing trick| was of singular 
bitterness, since however you look- 
ed at it every witness was neces 
sarily either a liar or a booby.” 

Arthur Train. P. 104 


“There is no longer any West.” 
Nicholas Murray Butler. P. 114 











add the twenty-five farmers. Both occupations 
were generally followed by country pastors of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth « 
keep busy and feel that my work counts,” 
writes a Protestant minister. “I am Roman 
Catholic and work at it.” These men ar 
faithful to the Harvard of 1636. In spite of 
their ancient hostility, Catholics and P 
had more in common than they knew. The 
class made a good war record. The marric 
members have been able to stay happy. No 
heaven-born genius, no high distinction in 
the arts and sciences, no leadership in thought 
or public life, has come to any member. What 
of it? 

College graduates are multitudinous. Gen- 
jus is apt to turn up in unexpected places, 
Even the glories of “Who's Who” are often 
faint and ephemeral. “Apparently, we have 
contributed little to the world,” writes Mr. 
Tunis, “beyond the fact that most of us have 
been good citizens, raised families and paid 
taxes, which does not distinguish us from the 
mass of good citizens throughout the nation.” 

Why should they expect to be distingushed? 
What they have done is enough. Each one 
entitled to the honor can be proud of being 
Billy Sumner’s “Forgotten Man.” Besides, 
there is nothing new in their status. The au- 
thor of an old history of an old Massachusetts 
town lists a long row of Harvard graduates 
from 1642 to 1828 and a few graduates of 
other colleges. “Their life,” he writes, “as 
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well as that of scholars in general, has shown 
that the anticipations in reference to them 
have not been altogether realized.” And most 


] i] pre } 


of them were godly and paintul preachers. 
mm... ¥ , 
And The Portland Oregonian: 


Harvard’s Farmers 





. .. And way down att tt under 
all the rest, are the farmers. Seven of the 
members of this class took to farming, and 
not one of them had an income in 1934 of 
more than $1000. 

Yet, under the question on contentment, 
the most cheerful answers were from thes 
very farmers. The doctors were fairly con- 
tent; the teachers were reasonably so. The rest 
were on the average dissatisfied. 

We do not pretend to give the explanation 
of this situation—that those receiving least 
money should be the happiest and that those 
receiving the most money should be next in 
order. Possibly the seven were content by na- 


ture, before they began farming. Or possi 
there is something in the sense of the broad 
acres underfoot that I amount of cash can 


supply. Anyhow, there stand the 





the bepuzzlemer 


The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, after 


offering the income statistics, finds: 


College Men and Income 


The moral seems to be certain that Har- 
vard men should not become farmers. 

The picture generally has a brighter side. 
Thirty names picked at random reported an 
average income tax figure in 1930 of $4459- 
The author points out that this is abov 
nation-wide medium, for in 1929, the year 
showing the largest income, ov er 
of the population had incomes of less than 
$20 0. 

It is true, as Mr. Tunis points out, that 
$4500 is not a large sum for a preferred class 


with the supposed benefits of a college edu- 

cation. Nevertheless, over a period of years, 

the average Harvard man of the class taken 
(Continued in Advertising Section 
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Disobedient? 
or—Hard of Hearing? 


“Didn't you hear me, son? I 
asked you to put away your toys.” 


cA CHILD who seems to be disobedient, in- 
attentive or dull may really be unable to 
hear well. He often assumes a position that 
favors his hearing. Any habitually unnatural 
position of his head may indicate impaired 
hearing. 


Parents should watch their boys and girls 
and observe their response to sounds. Ex- 
amination of the ears and hearing should 
always be included asa part of a child's 
general health check up—particularly dur- 
ing the preschool age. 


Many thousands of children who now have 
hearing defects may be spared lifelong deaf- 
ness and retarded mental development if ear 
troubles are promptly detected and receive 
expert medical care. 2 
Middle-ear abscesses and infections arg a 
frequent cause of deafness. They may reult 


from infections in the nose and throat such | 


as follow common colds, scarlet fever, 


| 
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measles, diphtheria, and influenza. Enlarged 
adenoids and diseased tonsils are also a 
danger to hearing. 


Ears should be examined after recovery from 
an attack of any infectious disease. 


Schools equipped with an acceptable type of 
the phonograph audiometer possess an aid of 
great value in the early discovery of deaf- 
ness in children. 


There are scientifically constructed instru- 
ments that assist hearing; but before select- 
ing one of them, a deaf person should 
consult an ear specialist. Some people are 
sensitive and hesitate to use these aids to 
hearing. No one should feel more sensitive 
about using a hearing aid than about wear- 
ing eyegla 

The Metropolitan will gladly mail, free, a 
copy of its booklet “Hearing.” Address 
Booklet Department 836°S. 








Keep Healthy— Be Examined Regularly 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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y If 1 Should Ever Travel *? 


By Katherine Gauss Jackson 


@ Travel 
Sweden. 
France. 
from Echternach. 
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T is now common knowledge—the 
story of the minister who recently 
wrote to the publisher of a Life of 

John Wesley, “Gentlemen: I have be- 

fore me a volume which, according to 

the title on the binding, purports to be 
the life of a great religious leader, John 

Wesley, but I am sure he would not 

have approved the content. Of this I 

am certain after reading it carefully. 

Will you kindly send me the book | 

ordered. I do not care to keep Butter- 

field 8. Sincerely yours. .” The won- 
der is, of course, that such mistakes 
don’t happen more often when one con- 
siders the thousands of titles, pages, 
backs, and jackets that have to be kept 
straight in a mass-production bindery. 
By the same token it seems little short 
of marvellous, with the hundreds of 
different tours that agencies have to 
keep straight on their records, and all 
of them booked this year to capacity, 
that the old lady from Keokuk doesn’t 
arrive in New York to find herself list- 
ed for a mountain-climbing tour in the 

Alps, while some ardent young sports- 

man is already in mid-ocean on her 

passage for a Renaissance Tour of Eu- 
rope. 

The fact that people, unlike books, 
can complain when in uncongenial sur- 
roundings, undoubtedly has something 
to do with the fact that this has not 
been known to happen, but if ever the 
time were ripe for such an occurrence, 
it is now. Boats are sailing for all the 
ports of the earth, loaded even unto 
third class and beyond. Travel agents 
are tearing their hair and working 
overtime to squeeze in the maximum 
number of people in maximum com- 
fort at minimum cost. Trains cannot 
run often or fast enough to carry the 
crowds. Everybody is going somewhere 
and Juxury travel is hitting an all-time 


high. 


MipsuMMER IN Europe 


In an era when more Americans than 
ever before seem to be interested in the 


accommodations crowded to capacity. 
Tipping abolished in Hungary. . .. Rail reductions in v 
. . After the Olympics, what? 


troubles of America, the greatest exodus 
is taking 


place. Nobody knows why, but there 


in years of summer travel 


it Is. 

The Scandinavian countries with 
their exchange favorable to American 
dollars are attracting hundreds who will 
come back raving ‘about beautiful cities, 
clean streets, friendly, hospitable peo- 
ple, Aors d’auvres and grilled fresh her- 
ring for breakfast. Few will be unim- 
pressed by Sweden’s middle way of 
consumer cooperatives. Some will have 
seen the Gothenburg regatta on August 
29-30, sponsored by the Zolus Yacht 
Club, one of the oldest and best-known 
organizations of its kind in Sweden; 
and some will tell of the joys of bicy- 
cling their way through a Swedish va- 
cation. About 800,000 Swedes take to 
the road in this fashion every summer 
—the government knows because bicy- 
cles are licensed in Sweden. And for 
the safety and enjoyment of cyclists that 
thoughtful government is providing 
all new highways with a special cycling 
path not to be disturbed by motorists. 


“It is good news in any language, 
including the Hungarian,” reads one of 
my folders, “when travel costs are re- 
duced,” and so, it goes on to explain, 
it is fine to hear that tips have been 
abolished by the Hungarian govern- 
ment. For those to whom tipping is 
almost as much mental anguish as 
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Walking in Luxembourg, 


financial loss, it will be a special p 
ure to visit that lovely little kingd 
and they can save themselves a pretty 


pengo into the bargain. 


* - * 


Every country is doing its bit to at 
tract the invading American, and 
you were lucky enough to obtain a 
“legitimation card” from the New York 
Office of the French Railways befor 
July 15 you can receive a 40 per cent r 
duction in rail fares all over France— 
an inducement not to be sneezed at. 
Unfortunately these cards are not 
tainable in France, though the right 
they entitle you to can be extended 
through October 14 if you have one 
when you land. 


Post-Otympic AcTIVITY 


Germany, of course, is offering the 
Olympics and there will be many wh 
take advantage of special trips to Eu 
rope to see them and who are uncer 
tain what to do when the games are 
over. 

“If walking, as a pastime, can play a 
part in days of rather hectic living, not 
unlike that played by a liqueur in an 
otherwise mediocre meal, and [| think 
it can, I cannot recommend too highl; 
the ambulatory relief to be found in 
the environs of Echternach, a restful 
little town in the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg.” 

So reads a note from Channing Way, 
Jr., from France, and right there is a 
suggestion for post-Olympic activity. 
He continues: 

“Leaving the city of Luxembourg 
in a curious little train, it takes but 
part of a morning to reach Echternach. 
Here, just an hour from the Moselle 
and the vineyard-laden hills of Get 
many, as in all the Grand Duchy, you 
will find that peaceful intermingling 
of two cultures which is so lamentably 
Jacking just an hour away from the 
Rhine. Walking along the cobble-stone 
streets, you will inevitably come to the 
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old Market place and there, to satisfy 
your thirst, you may stop at ‘café’ or 
‘weinstube.’ Both French and German 
are spoken everywhere. After selecting 
your hotel, which will serve good 
meals, will be clean and most moder- 
ately priced (as low as 30 Belgian francs 
per day for full pension), you will as a 
matter of course buy yourself a solid 
Alpine cane with pointed tip and auto- 
matically cease being a stranger. And 
for your after-dinner stroll through the 
old streets and again to the Market 
place along with every one else in the 
town, your cane will accompany you. 

“Next morning, you will eat a sub- 
stantial breakfast, take your cane and 
proceed to experience walking as a fine 
art. It seems, on a fine summer morn- 
ing, as though the whole town of 3100 
inhabitants plus the many visitors, had 
gotten up just to take a walk. The bus- 
tle in the streets suggests nothing of 
the mad rush to factory or department 
store, but reflects the eager concern of 
many happy souls to penetrate the en- 
chantments of the surrounding coun- 
tryside. As Harold Stearns would say, 
Echternach has not yet caught the 
‘Pittsburgh measles.’ 

“There are seven or eight different 
walks, each designated by a letter 
(Promenade A, for example) and each 
requiring varying lengths of time. So, 
according to your mood, you may set 
out for a mere three hours or for an 
all-day jaunt; in the latter case a satis- 
fying box lunch will be furnished you 
by your hotel unless you prefer to eat 
in one of the villages through which 
you may pass. All the routes are well 
marked by signs bearing the chosen let- 
ter at doubtful junctures. The marking 
is done so well, however, that one is 
not unduly bothered by having to 
search constantly for directing signs. In 
fact the very essence of these walks is 
their lack of discomfiture and incon- 
venience. Promenade B seemed perhaps 
the most delightful to me. At the out- 
set you ascend a high green hill over- 
looking the town, and once at the top 
you enter a land of wonders, a wood- 
land abounding in magic surprises, 
which never leaves you until the end 
of your walk. For a while you follow 
well-cleared paths in the refreshing 
shade of scented pines, punctuated here 
and there by warm rays of the sun 
which filter in through the tree tops. 
Later you find yourself in a narrow 
passage flanked on both sides by high 
walls of moss-covered stone; shortly 
after, you enter abruptly a little grotto 
where you pause in the cool air and lis- 
ten to the dancing water of a near-by 








cascade; and then from the top of some 
promontory you get a sudden pano- 
ramic view of the green valley below, 
with the river Sdre basking lazily in 
the sun. In the course of your walk you 
will, perhaps, come upon some tiny 
village, such as Berdorf, where a glass 
of cold beer beckons and sends you on, 
refreshed. At sundown, having spied 
the final marker which points the way 
back to Echternach and a well-cooked 
dinner, you will be amazed to learn 
the distance you have actually covered. 
Naturally you will look with pleasure 
upon the prospect of a good night’s 
sleep, but you will not be worn out and 
declare: ‘Now I’ve had my walk for 
this year.’ No, in fact after dinner you 
and your cane will take a stroll, with 
every one else, along the cobble-stone 
streets to the old Market place.” 


LaTeR VACATIONS 


If you are one of those who after 
leaving vacation planning till very late 
have come to the conclusion that listen- 
ing to other people’s holiday tales defi- 
nitely does not make a summer, don’t 
lose heart. At least one Mediterranean 
Cruise sails as late as August 29, costs 
$485 first class and $285 tourist class 
(both without shore excursions), and 
you can slay all would-be tellers of tall 
tales with an airy mention of the month 
you plan to spend at sea (the cruise 
returns October 1). A vague mention 
of Naples—Egypt—Athens—Gibraltar 
—is guaranteed to stop effectively any 
over-enthusiastic fisherman fresh from 
the Maine woods. 

Or, if your pocketbook and/or vaca- 
tion permit of no such fine schemes, 
there is still an out. A large travel 
agency lists eight vacation trips that 
can be taken out of New York for less 
than $50 and in not more than four 
days. 


* 


By steamer to Norfolk, with a 
full day had night at Old 
Point Comfort a ae 

Cruise to Portland and Bar Har- 
bor . . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 2% 27.54 

Steamer and motor coach tour 


be 


w 


to Boston, Lexington, Con- 

cord, and Salem . ~« « @ eae 
4 Motor coach to Boston, Cape Cod 4 35.50 
5 Cruise to Yarmouth and Halifax 4 37.50 
6 Labor Day Cruise to Nova Scotia 3 40.00 
7 Steamer to Norfolk, motor coach 

to Virginia Beach for a full 

day, returning via Washington 4 41.75 
8 Cruise to Halifax, Nova Scotia. 4 45.00 


After that comes a list of twenty-six 
possibilities between $50 and $100, in- 
cluding a Bermuda vacation of twelve 
days for $93, or an eight-day one at $77. 
You see? Join the happy throng! 


“Holiday... 








j Rolling 
up beyond Cathay. 


Make the old dream come true! Cross to England 
by Cunard White Star and sail from there in the 
new Strathnaver, Strathaird, Strachmore or any 
other P & O Liner . . . to Egypt, Sudan, the 
Persian Gulf, India, Burma, Ceylon, Straits 
Settlements, China, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, East or South Africa. 


Round-the-W orld Tours—V arious itiner- 
aries, eastward or westward, tickets good for 
two years. As low as $814 with Top Class in 
all ships, $553 Second and Tourist Classes. 
Summer Cruises — from England to\North- 
ern Wonderlands, Atlantic Isles, Mediterranean. 
Book through your local travel agent or 
CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 


General Agents 


25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 
EAST OF SUEZ 
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AND ORIENTAI 
INDIA STEAM 
OMPANIES 


PENINSULAR 
AND BRITISH 








NAVIGATION ¢ 
Chamber Music, Operas, etc., of 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, etc. 


J ‘) ( LOVERS —2Y* ite Sona’ “tes 
Mail Orders. Catslegue. 


recorded music at soc & 75c per record 
THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, INC., 18 EAST 48TH ST., REW YORK 


(value $1.50 & $2). The Symphonies, 













The 

P erfect 
Climax 
loa 
Glorious 
Mexican 


YOU MAY NOW VISIT in modern comfort Cortez’ do- 
mains which he himself never visited, although the Great 
Conquistador was made Marquis of the Valley of Oaxaca. 
AND what a thrill to turn the pages of history centuries 
back in the course of an entrancing sight-seeing schedule, 
when you discover the near-by famed archeological cities 
of Mitla and Monte Alban. There you'll purchase sarapes, 
jewels, needlework and pottery from those colorful peo 
ples, the Zapotecs and Mixtecs. 

The rate of exchange, climate, hospitality and modern 
hotel and travel comforts make OAXACA an alluring 
place to visit. Ask your travel agent to make advance res- 
ervations for sleeping car and hotel accommodations. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. tec. for 
7-color pictorial map of Mexico. 

Nationat Raitways of Mexico 
201 I North Wells Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 

















Wr isn't THE DIME, 
IT'S THE PRINCIPLE OF THE THING 


@ People who ride in the Fifth Avenue Buses pay twice as 
much to get to their destination as they have to. 


The constant patron of the buses, who thus spends in a year $30 
more than he really has to, is very likely to be among the top- 
most eight per cent of the families in New York City who pay 
sixty dollars a month or more for their apartment or home. 


In making up your advertising budget, you should consider the 
use of the Fifth Avenue buses to put you in touch with the very 
good group of people segregated by this advertising medium. 
The cost of reaching these millions of bus passengers averages 
to a very tiny figure. 


Then too, you reach these people at an unusual time, when they 
are out of their homes, in the center of the City’s shopping dis- 
trict, where a thought transmitted by an advertisement can have 
an immediate effect in the way of a purchase. 


Let us show you how to make use of the advertising space in 
the Fifth Avenue buses to increase your sales. Circulars and 
an advertising rate card will be sent upon request. 


We allow the usual 15% commission to advertising agencies. 


Times World Wide Photo 


This is the first of a fleet of new streamline buses, which will shortly 
be put into service on routes of the Fifth Avenue Coach Company. This 
latest, most modern type of vehicle will gradually replace the familiar 
old buses. 


John H. Livingston, Jr. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 
425 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY @ TEL. CALEDONIA 5-2151 

















PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


BY RICHARD GILBERT 


IBELIUs’s Concerto in D minor, op. 47, for 
‘ violin, played by Jascha Heifetz and the 

London Philharmonic Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Sir Thomas Beecham, is the most im- 
portant recording of the month. Although 
thirty-some years old, this work, unti recent- 
ly, has been infrequently performed. Its neg- 
lect may be blamed only on the fact that the 
solo part, extremely difficult, provides virtuosj 
small opportunity for purely technical flour- 
ish. The technical dexterity of the concerto 
is remarkable, but the piece is free from os- 
tentation of a technical nature. The principal 
feature that sets Sibelius’s music apart from 
the academic mold is his extreme originality 
of form, a pithy and compact style wherein 
the emotional alliterations and oratorical per- 
orations characteristic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are completely eschewed. The rich color 
of the 
and general poignancy will promot 


violin concerto, its sweeping themes 
its im- 
mediate appeal; its unorthodox form and free- 
dom from cliché will invite repeated listening, 
Heifetz proclaims it in a manner unpossessed 
of any flair for personal triumph. The solo 
part of exceptional sturdiness is knit in closely 
with a rich orchestral fabric; and, in this su- 
perb recording, all matters of contrast and 
contour are unanimously in favor of the com- 
poser. Here, I believe, will be found the most 
violin concerto from the listener's 
Beethoven, 
played by both soloist and orchestra (Victor 
set No. M 309). 


valuable 


standpoint _ since sumptuously 


Columbia also offers a violin concerto that 


represents a good investment—a_ delightful 
rococo one in G by Mozart (K216). Bronis- 
law Huberman’s musicianly interpretation is 
smoothly recorded, the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra giving splendid support under the 
baton of Issai Dobrowen (set No. 258). 


There seems no end to recordings of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth symphony. Felix Weingartner’s 
third electrical recording, this tume with t 
Vienna Philharmonic, is admirably successtu 
On all counts this is the best editon of t 
popular symphony. Throughout t 
temper is alert and vital. An unusually g 
bass response gives the orchestral body weight 
(Columbia set No. 254). 


most 


If you will inquire of a French musician 
the composer 1n his own country, aside fron 
the insurmountable Debussy, whom he con 
siders the most important of the latter part 
the nineteenth century and the beginning of 
the present, he will invariably m 
briel Fauré. Best known as a composer 
more than a hundred 
which almost constitute an anthology of grea 
French poetry from Hugo to de Regniet 
Fauré’s contributions to piano and chan 
music are often overlooked. Untortunat 
little of his instrumental music has been ! 
corded. Columbia French music 4 
American listeners a service this mont 
publishing Fauré’s Quartet in C minor, op 
for piano and strings. Distinguished for car 
ful workmanship, 
ment and great originality of idea, this 
work cannot be too highly 
you are looking for something unhackne 
and refreshing—and the phonograph offet 
in supplying music 1 
means pass 


nuon G 


songs (the texts 


doe Ss 


profoundly poetic sent 
lov 
lr 


| 
1, | 


recomime naec 


its greatest service 
quently heard elsewhere—by no 
by this recording. The work is 
Robert Casadesus and members of the Calvet 
Quartet (set No. 255). 


played © 








eS HOTEL- RESORT W 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGH1 PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MA 
Scribner’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Current Historys 
The Forum, Harpers Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial 
(2 issues), Nature Magazine and Review of Reviews 
For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU. Inc.. mm Street, Boston. Mass.. U.S.A 


8 Beac 





NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA 


TOUR NO. 1...$399 up 


51-day all-expense tour to 
Australia, $399 up, Cabin 
Class...6 days in Australia. 
Sail on the speedy Aorangi 
or Niagara. The Aorangi 
has larger rooms, extra 
baths, new decorations, 
From Vancouver or Vic- 
toria in Canada’s Evergreen 
Playground to Honolulu, 





Fiji, Auckland, Sydney. Con- 
nect at Honolulu from Cali ee 
fornia ports, Round trip « 
Sydney, First Class ...$450 | 
up. All-inclusive tours. De- 
tails from YOUR OWN 

AGENT or Canadian Pacific. 


CANADIAN 
AUSTRALASIAN LINE 





When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau ? | 
it will be greatly to your advantage to do so. | 


\Where-To-Go for Sept. closes July 29 








MAINE TRAVEL 


PLEASANT ISLAND 


In the Rangeleys 





Lodge and Cot- | 
tages. Every va-| 
cation pleasure, | 
marvelous food, 
all modern con-| 
veniences. 


TOURS $@25 PER DAY 
'2 MONTHS’ TRIP $376) 


Round-the-World Tours *515-°639. One Closs 
“General” ships. Portland to Yokohomo $172, Kobe 
$177, Shanghor $198, Hong Kong $2 15, Manila $215 

SEE YOUR THCKET iTE DEPT 27 
\ < STATES STEAMSHIP LINES Portland a 
Stream-lake fishing, Trout and Salmon. FRI 

leached by new auto road through birches ____—C VERMONT | 
froin Oquossoc. Booklet. Weston U. Tooth- 
aker, Prop., PLEASANT ISLAND, MAINE 


RANGELEY LAKE HOTEL iL ooklet. Shanty Shane, Ely, Vermout. 
RANGELEY LANES, MAINE ~ -- &. 


Private $500,000 lakeside estate. Elevation 1600 feet. No The W here-To-Go system influences the 7 
bay fever. Fine golf course at door, lo mprising the cream of ail Travel pros 


SHANTY SHANE #3e- 


| Golf, Tennis, Water Sports, Goate uisine. 





Ail sports. Dancing, movies. Ref- Our advertisers waste no money in prese 
Pinine | their invitations to people who cannot accep 


————————————— TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 
Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 


Loston, for space & rates in our department 


WASHINGTON D. C. 


erences. From 96.00 
with meals. Cottages. 








On Capitol Hill - Washington 
D. Experienced men 

men travellers enjoy our 
service. $2 to $8. 


wo 
*“No Tipping”’ 








‘TERAS 


CENTENNIAL 


NEW 32 PAGE 
PICTORIAL 
BOOKLET ON 
WHAT YOU'LL SEE IN 


DURING THE 


CELEBRATIONS 


More than 150 photographs, many in 

four colors. Send for this pre-view of 

Texas, then see it all for yourself dur- 

ing the Celebrations. Visit the $25,- 

000,000 World’s Fair at Dallas; the 

Frontier Centennial at Fort Worth. See 

San Antonio, Galveston-on-the-Gulf 

Houston, Amarillo, E] Paso and other 

points. Come to Texas.. 

MAIL COUPON 

eee ee ee eee ee SS 

TEXAS CENTENNIAL 16-F 

State Headquarters, Dallas, Tex 
Please send literature on Texas and 

Centennial Celebrations to: 


Name. 
Address 
City__ 
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for the purposes of the study would earn far 
more than the man with an income of only 
$2000. A college education also has its sat- 
isfactions not expressed in terms of earning 
power. 


The Washington (D.C.) Post: 


Sheepskin and Success 

. . . But in the end he ventures the guess 
that the blame lies mainly in “the idolatrous 
belief of the American Nation in slogans and 
shibboleths.” 

The false assumption that the term “edu- 
cation” can turn average individuals into bril- 
liant leaders, he submits, lies at the seat of 
whatever disappointment cither the Harvard 
class or the world in general may feel in 
reading the survey. It is a sound conclusion 
and one that might well be taken to heart 
not only by this year's crop of college gradu- 
ates but also by the many more boys and girls 
—not to mention their parents—who are la- 
boring hopefully toward diplomas in some 
June to come. Success, of whatever definition, 
bows rarely to a sheepskin. 


The Boston Post: 
Happiness 


. . . Another member of the class tells of 
a really brilliant business career in the West 
which seemed to put him in the class of 
highly successful men, financially. His income 
must have been large. But the depression 
smashed him. A comeback looked far away. 
So he came back to New Hampshire to his 
father’s farm, broke. He decided to begin 
life anew as a farmer on a modest scale. While 
he must be one of the seven farmers of the 
class who report a cash income of less than 
$1000 a year, he is satisfied with his new life. 
He intends to remain a farmer. 

Are these men unsuccessful? 

It is rather curious to note that none of 
the men in the class who are sons of wealthy 
families or who have made quite a stake 
financially mention their wives or their fami- 
lies or record any especial happiness in life. 
Their reports are curtly businesslike and color- 
less. 

But many of the “little fellows” congratu- 
late themselves on their choice of a wife and 
tell how fortunate they are in their married 
lives. Most of them tell of their pride in their 
children. Such letters are filled with genuine 
feeling of satisfaction with life, even if they 
are in modest financial circumstances. 


The Waterloo (lowa) Courier: 


Average Individuals 

Mr. Tunis’s gloomy prophecies may 
be unjustified in view of the comparatively 
narrow scope of his survey. He does utter one 
observation that deserves serious considera- 
tion by the commencement speakers. That is 
that it is false to assume that the term “edu- 
cation” can turn average individuals into 
brilliant leaders. 


The Denison (Texas) Herald: 


Compromising with Life 

A great man once said that, “though all 
run in the race, only one receives the crown.” 
Not all men can be wealthy or famous or 
powerful in the world’s affairs—only a few 
achieve such peaks of eminence. Most of us, 





BEHIND THE SCENES 


(Continued from page 128) 


who start out with high hopes, never reach 
our goals. Somewhere along the line, we 
strike a compromise with life. In return for 
the surrender of our glowing dreams, life 
deals out a little happiness and a measure of 
security. And sometimes the second-best that 
life gives us is more worthwhile than the 
best might have been, had we achieved it. 


The New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 


Courter: 


Infinitely Useful 


. . « But poets and messiahs, great captains 
of men and those who peer into the philo- 
sophical stratospheres are not produced, and 
sometimes not attracted, by the colleges. 

What Mr. Tunis seems to have offered is a 
group of men doing their infinitely useful 
if infinitely unpretentious part of the in- 
finitely unspectacular work of the world. 
There is a country judge, working and study- 
ing, hoping his decisions at times are true. 
There is a college teacher who finds delight 
in the work of carrying learning to new and 
fresh—if again not superhuman—young 
minds, There is a retired lawyer living on a 
little farm and raising Rhode Island Red 
chickens. There are two or three newspaper- 
men, and at least one excellent magazine 
writer, though Mr. Tunis, measuring his 
work against, say Plato’s, would probably 
demur to that. 


HERE must be some, if not in the 

class of 1911, who have made 

money to invest, for James Trus- 
low Adams’s article on “Enforced Gam- 
bling” has been the center of a discus- 
sion warmly for and against. Jesse H. 
Peek of Baltimore writes: 


Startling and Disturbing 

Sir: “Enforced Gambling,” by James Trus- 
low Adams in the May issue of ScriBNER’s 
is a most startling and disturbing article. 
Some one, I think, should undertake to re- 
fute Mr. Adams's astounding contentions lest 
they unduly alarm your investor-readers and 
the very sense of insecurity which Mr. Adams 
so deplores be nourished and developed by 
his exaggerations and seemingly willful dis- 
tortions. 

For fifteen years I have been engaged in 
analytical work on investments and for the 
last four I have been attempting to handle 
intelligently an investment fund somewhat 
larger than the Stanford University Endow- 
ment Fund mentioned in Mr. Adams's ar- 
ticle. Naturally “Enforced Gambling” caught 
my interest, but as I read I became more and 
more puzzled. Could Mr. Adams be writing 
about the same investment conditions with 
which I had daily acquaintance? It hardly 
seemed possible. 

After a second reading I was driven to the 
conclusion that Mr. Adams had deliberately 
overdrawn his picture—deliberately, for he is 
apparently well informed on investments— 
with no realization of the harm his exag- 
gerations and distortions might do. Available 
space is inadequate for a detailed analysis of 
Mr. Adams's article, but some of the state- 
ments can be quoted with brief comment. 

“Common stocks are still gambles today,” 
and “If we are to be forced to become specu- 
lators in stocks merely as one gamble set 
against another” indicate an attitude toward 





common stocks which would hardly be ac- 
ceptable to present-day investment counsellors 
and analysts. The intelligent investor's opin- 
ion of common stocks as investments has ver 
definitely changed in the past generation. 
And, to a considerable extent, the stocks 
themselves have changed. The seasoned shares 
of important industrial corporations hay 
come to possess investment merits which were 
totally absent in the common stocks availabl 
in the early 1900's. People still gamble in 
stocks. But on the other hand, individual and 
institutional investors, under the guidance of 
capable advisors, have been placing a portion 
of their funds in common stocks for many 
years; and for reasons entirely independent 
of inflation fear. 

To quote Mr. Adams again: “Government 
action has been of many sorts, most of them 
tending to make for great uncertainty in the 
life of the citizen.” “All business becomes a 
gamble if when we are given a check or re- 
ceive a promise or sign a contract we have 
no idea whether the other fellow is going to 
honor his obligations or not.”” These are state- 
ments which either directly or by inference 
show a point of view toward present-day con- 
ditions which is seriously distorted by parti- 
sanship. Mr. Adams should take pains to pre- 
vent this partisanship from affecting his judg- 
ment on investment matters. 

There can be no question about the one- 
sidedness of the callable bond contract. From 
the standpoint of the debtor corporation it 
is as Mr. Adams says: “Heads I win, tails you 
lose.”” The increasing tendency to make bonds 
callable at the debtor's option is a develop- 
ment—unfortunate for the investor—which 
began to gain momentum twenty years ago. 

Beginning with the World War important 
fundamental changes have been taking plac« 
in economic conditions which have of neces 
sity had a marked effect on investment pro- 
cedure. For one brief fool's paradise in the 
late twenties we appeared to ignore these fac- 
tors, while during the depression we have 
been made most painfully conscious of them. 
Safe and profitable investment is not easy, it 
never has been easy, and the whole picture 
is now more complicated than it was thirty 
years ago. But it hardly seems fair to say that 
“now no one can feel secure” and that “we 
all must of necessity turn gamblers.” 


Max Eastman’s “Humor and Amer- 
ica,” chosen by a council of librarians as 
one of the ten outstanding articles for 
July, aroused interest everywhere, but 
from Mrs. Lena Kunkel of West Corn- 
wall, Conn., comes this amusing addi- 
tion: “Max Eastman in his excellent ar- 
ticle on Humor in the current Scris- 
NER’s quotes Stephen Leacock as saying 
that ‘Mark Twain can be quoted in sin- 
gle sentences, Dickens mostly in pages.’ 
A few words of Dickens pop into my 
mind—the fat boy’s “semi-cannibalistic 
leer,’ the fat boy, like the patron saint 
of all fat boys, ‘the immortal Horner’ 
eating a Christmas pie, and the young 
lady at the Veneering dinner party 
with ‘a face like the face in a table 
spoon.’ 

“Maybe Leacock’s word mostly saves 
him,” 
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New Standards in Rail Makin 





Hoce freight locomotives draw- 
ing cars at express speeds, stream- 
line trains shooting along the tracks at a 
new record pace, have given a new utility 
and service to railroad travel. 

To meet this pace and permit further 
progress there has been developed the con- 
trolled-cooled rail. 

The controlled-cooled rail does away 
with the invisible enemy of transportation 
known as transverse fissures. Transverse 
fissures are internal cracks in the steel 
structure which tend to grow larger under 
service conditions and ultimately cause rail 
breakages. 

Throughout all the years of railroading 
the transverse fissure has baffled both trans- 
portation men and steel makers. 

The occurrence of the transverse fissure 
seemed unpreventable. Invisible until the 
break reached the surface, it eluded ordi- 
nary track inspection and was detectable 


only by the use of special equipment. 


In recent years the total of rail 
breakages or removals from track 
because of transverse fissures has been run- 


ning between four and five thousand cases 


, annually in the main line railroad systems, 


according to the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association. 

For many years Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany facilities and Bethlehem metallurgists 
have been working on the problem. The 
controlled-cooling process utilizes the dis- 
covery that transverse fissures are caused 
by tiny shatter cracks which are frequently 
found in rails which have cooled from the 
red hot stage in ordinary atmospheric tem- 
perature. This is remedied by taking the 
rails from the hot bed and reducing their 
temperature gradually. 

More than 300,000 tons of controlled- 
cooled rails have been put into service in 
major railroad systems in the United’States 
and Canada without the reporting of a 


single transverse fissure failure. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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THE OUTDOOR, TILED SWIMMING POOL ON A NEW GRACE “SANTA” LINER 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ALL EXPENSE CRUISES TO 


CALIFORNIA SOUTH AMERICA 


To SANTIAGO, CHILE - 39 DAYS, $600 up. 
To LIMA, PERU - 25 and 32 DAYS, $350 vp. 


(OR MEXICO CITY) 








En route visit Colombia, Panama, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, En route visit Panama and its fascinating bazaars; Buenaventura, 


Costa Rica(westbound) and Havana (eastbound). New GRACE“Santas” 


sail every two weeks—all outside rooms with private baths; outdoor, 


Colombia’s Pacific gateway; Guayaquil, Ecuador, whence come the 
finest Panama hats: and Havana. In Peru, visit Lima, “City of the 


built-in tiled swimming pools; dining rooms with roll-back domes Kings,” the pre-Inca ruins of Pachacamac and lovely Chosica in the 
which open to the sky; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons; pre-release mighty Andes. Chile cruises continue south to Valparaiso, Santiago 
talkies, club-bars and gymnasiums. Rail-Water Circle Tours, erica. 


from your hometown to either coast by rail, GRACE LINE 





and Vina del Mar, one of the gayest resorts in South An 


. . “" si 
Also 39-day cruises to Cuzco, Peru. Cruises connect at ® 





thru Panama Canal to opposite coast, home by rail. South American ports with Pan American-GR ACE Airways. 


CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, D. C., SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATHE 





